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ELIZABETHAN BETROTHALS AND 
“MEASURE FOR MEASURE” 


NO PLAY OF SHAKESPEARE has received more generous critical acclaim 
in recent years than Measure for Measure. The main reasons for 
present-day enthusiasm are not hard to find. In the past, critics of 
this play have allowed themselves to become so exercised over com- 
plicated problems of plot and character that its poetic values have 
been largely ignored. Today those values are being slowly recovered. 
Even so, it is doubtful whether the most fervent admirer of Measure 
for Measure would be prepared to rest a claim for its greatness on the 
strength of its poetry alone. It is rather, in the view of modern critics, 
its underlying and pervasive morality which raises it to the level of 
great art. To identify, define, and interpret the moral and religious 
pattern of the play, accordingly, has been the principal concern of 
these critics." 

The incentive or, perhaps more accurately, the justification for this 
kind of approach to the play was provided by the publication in 1931 
of W. W. Lawrence’s masterly essay in his Shakespeare’s Problem 
Comedies. Hitherto, the ethics of the bed-trick had always posed an in- 
soluble problem for those who would moralize the play, except in the 
case of critics like Mrs. Jameson, who were too much interested in 
what the characters said and how they said it to care much about what 
they did and why they did it. Clearly, if Shakespeare meant to repre- 
sent the Duke and Isabella as acting in an immoral fashion when they 
initiated and perpetrated the bed-trick, there could be no simple 
solution to the ethical questions inevitably raised by an ending so 
mellow, so free from obvious rancor, that not a few critics have 
decided that Shakespeare must have written it with his tongue in 
his cheek. But Professor Lawrence was able to clear up this difficulty 
apparently to the satisfaction of everyone by demonstrating that the 
so-called problem of the bed-trick was, in fact, illusory, the tainted 
fruit of our ignorance of Elizabethan betrothal and marriage customs 
and standards. By these standards, he pointed out, Angelo and Mari- 
ana were man and wife and thereby entitled to the full exercise of all 
marital privileges. Hence, far from violating sexual ethics, the Duke 
and Isabella were merely seeing to it that justice was done the 

! For a very good idea of the direction which Measure for Measure criticism has 
taken in the last twenty years, consult Roy W. Battenhouse’s article in PMLA, Lx1 
(December, 1946), “Measure for Measure and Christian Doctrine,” pp. 1029-1059, esp. 


pp. 1029-1036, which contain such full bibliographical references to recent literature 
on the subject that repetition here is unnecessary. 
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wronged Mariana. The fact that the means they took to secure jus- 
tice is morally unacceptable to the average modern reader has very 
little bearing on the matter. Times have changed and Elizabethan 
consciences were not so queasy. In any case, there was no moral 
problem involved at all. ““‘We may dismiss immediately,” wrote Pro- 
fessor Lawrence, “in view of what has just been said in regard to 
betrothals, any doubts which we may cherish as to the morality of the 
[bed-trick] episode.”* Here, apparently, was the historical fact, pro- 
nounced by a scholar justly celebrated for his insistence on such facts, 
and contemporary critics have been all too ready to pay homage to it. 

Unfortunately, the conception which Professor Lawrence has 
given us of Elizabethan betrothal-relations is inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. We cannot, as I shall show, “‘dismiss” the ethics of the bed-trick 
thus summarily without running the risk of doing violence to the play. 
The recent trend in Measure for Measure criticism makes it all the 
more urgent that the facts about Elizabethan betrothal mores, par- 
ticularly those having a bearing on the ethics of the bed-trick, 
should be set forth once and for all. Let us begin by seeing just where 
Professor Lawrence has gone astray. 

Focussing his attention on the key relationship between Angelo 
and Mariana, he analyzes it as follows: 
The fact that they had earlier been affianced is of the utmost significance in 
drawing conclusions as to the morality of the story. One can find, indeed, in 
mediaeval literature, narratives which tell of the request of a heroine, who is 
obviously to be regarded with sympathy, that another woman take her place 
in bed, in order to help her out of a difficult situation, stories in which no moral 
obloquy appears to attach itself to either woman. Such narratives are not of 
great importance for the present discussion, however, since they do not present 
the essential feature in the plot of Measure for Measure—that Mariana was 
fully justified in yielding to the embraces of Angelo, on account of her earlier 
betrothal to him... . 

Such a betrothal as Mariana’s was held in Elizabethan days to have much 
the binding force of the complete marriage ceremony, and to confer marital 
rights.* 


At this point, Professor Lawrence quotes at length from the Duke’s 
detailed description of Angelo’s marital status (3.1.216—247.)* This 
description, as we shall see later, leaves no doubt that the betrothal 
contract, being clearly of the de praesenti type, was binding: that is, 
2 Shakes peare’s Problem Comedies, p. 99. 
2 Ibid., p. 95. 


‘ Here and elsewhere, all references to the text of Shakespeare are based on the 
Kittredge one-volume edition (1936). 



































Elizabethan Betrothals and “Measure for Measure” 141 


Angelo and Mariana, in the eyes of the law, were man and wife.® 
In the last seventy-five years, there has appeared an abundance of 
literature dealing with the history of matrimonial institutions, almost 
all of it the work of legal scholars, and their researches have estab- 
lished the fact that the de praesenti contract was the Jegal equivalent 
of matrimony.® So far then as Professor Lawrence has the purely 
legal implications of a de praesenti contract in mind, he is on safe 
ground. He continues: 


Betrothals may be studied in Twelfth Night, Taming of the Shrew, Winter’s 
Tale (twice), Much Ado, and King John. The union of Posthumus Leonatus 
and Imogen in Cymbeline appears to have been of this sort, a “handfasting,” 
and the lines of the play leave no doubt of the performance of the intimacies 
of marriage. The custom explains completely the apparent irregularity in the 
relations of Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway... . 

We may dismiss immediately, in view of what has just been said in regard 
to betrothals, any doubts which we may cherish as to the morality of the [bed- 
trick] episode.’ 


Since Professor Lawrence presents no other external evidence in sup- 
port of this sweeping conclusion, it is perhaps not unfair to assume that 
his swift transition from the realm of law to the realm of ethics was 
largely inferential. Under ordinary circumstances, it is true, one might 
logically infer that the legal sanction of a certain institution implies 


5 The vital canonical distinction between sponsalia per verba de futuro and sponsalia 
per verba de praesenti was established in the course of the twelfth century. To put the 
matter as briefly and simply as possible, a de futuro contract—a promise to wed sometime 
in the future—was roughly the equivalent of a modern engagement and could be ter- 
minated at the will of either party, unless copula carnalis had occurred, in which case the 
betrothal was automatically converted into de iure marriage. Pollock and Maitland, 
The History of English Law, u, p. 368. The transaction known as a contract de praesenti, 
on the other hand—an agreement between a man and woman to become man and wife 
as of the present time, at the very moment—established a bond which could not be 
dissolved except under very unusual circumstances and could not be dissolved at all if 
copula carnalis had taken place. Jbid. The exact nature of the de praesenti contract, and 
how its conditions were fulfilled, will be discussed later. 

* Of these studies, the most authoritative are the following, arranged chronologi- 
cally: Emil Friedberg, Das Recht der EheschlieBung, 1865; Rudolf Sohm, Das Recht der 
EheschlieBung, 1875; J. T. Hammick, Marriage Laws of England, 1887; A. Esmein, Le 
Mariage en Droit Canonique (the definitive work in its field), 1 (1929), 1 (1935), 1st. 
edition, 1891; Sir Frederick Pollock and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law, 
i (1911), 1st. edition, 1895; F. J. Furnivall, Child Marriages, 1897; G. E. Howard, A 
History of Matrimonial Institutions (definitive, especially valuable for the exhaustive bib- 
liographical notes which preface each chapter), 1, 1904; C. L. Powell, English Domestic 
Relations, 1487-1653, 1917; G. H. Joyce, Christian Marriage, 1933. It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that Powell is the only authority cited by Lawrence. For a full treatment of the 
validity of the de praesenti contract, see esp. Howard, 1, 314-316, 336 ff.; and Esmein, 1, 
185 ff. 

’ Op. cit., pp. 98-99. 
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a corresponding moral sanction. In the present instance, unfor- 
tunately, such was not the case. Professor Lawrence has run afoul of a 
paradox. This paradox, properly understood, if it does not solve the 
problem of Measure for Measure, at least suggests why it has come to 
exist. 

From the very first, the Christian church had sought to exercise 
control over the institution of matrimony. Recognizing immediately 
that without publicity, no effective control by the church would be 
possible, it vigorously opposed clandestine marriages: that is, mar- 
riages which were made outside the auspices of the church.® As its 
position in community life became stronger, so did its measures to 
enforce publicity.* Ten years after the Norman Conquest, Archbishop 
Lanfranc inserted a statute into the constitution of the Council of 
Worcester (1076), condemning as “fornicators’’ couples who had 
entered the bond of matrimony “‘absque benedictione sacerdotali.’”” 
Henceforward, the policy of the church was to denounce as sinful and 
depraved all marriages which were undertaken without its blessing; 
in the event that it could be proved that offending couples had con- 
summated their marriage, the Church had the power to impose 
severe penalties." On the other hand, the church acknowledged such 
unions to be perfectly valid; indeed, as Pollock and Maitland con- 
vincingly show, it had little choice in the matter. “From drastic 
legislation she was withstrained by the fear that she would thereby 
multiply sins. It was not well that there should be marriages con- 
tracted in secret and unblessed by God; still better these than con- 
cubinage and unions dissoluble at will. And so, though at times she 
seemed to be on the point of decreeing that the marriage contracted 
without a due observance of religious ceremonies is no marriage at all, 
she held her hand.’’"” 


* Esmein, 1, 198. “L’Eglise, dés la plus haute antiquité, avait blamé et prohibé les 
mariages clandestins.” 

* For laws relating to the publicity of marriage, see John Johnson, A Collection of 
the Laws and Canons of the Church of England (1850-51), 1, 202, 369-370; 11, 19, 27, 64, 
91, 340, 395, 440, 512. 

10 “Praeterea statutum est, ut nullus filiam suam, vel cognatam, det alicui, absque 
benedictione sacerdotali. Si aliter feceret, non ut legitimum conjugium sed ut forni- 
catorium, judicabitur.” Parker, De antigquitate britannicae ecclesiae, 1729, p. 173. It will 
be noticed that Lanfranc does not say that such a union is invalid. It is simply a “for- 
nicatory marriage.” 

1! Esmein, 1, 206. “Un semblable mariage [a clandestine one] était un péché, une 
contravention aux lois de |’Eglise; les contractants étaient punissables de peines can- 
oniques, s’ils passaient outre 4 la consommation du mariage.” 

2 Op. cit., p. 370. 
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Herein, then, lay the paradox. Under no circumstances were a man 
and woman to have physical union before their relationship had been 
blessed by the church. No matter what type of betrothal contract 
was involved, such a union was held to be sinful. At the same time, 
if the couple could prove in an ecclesiastical court that their inter- 
course had been preceded by a trothplight, the union, though sinful, 
was recognized as perfectly valid and any children deriving from it 
would be considered legitimate. The further distinction, which origi- 
nated in the twelfth century, between sponsalia de futuro and sponsalia 
de praesenti did not affect, in any essential way, the fundamental 
position of the church. Although there was some theoretical disagree- 
ment among the canonists, it is clear that the contract de praesenti 
constituted only initiate marriage. Consummation was not to take 
place. ‘“‘The espousal ‘by words of the present tense,’ constitutes a 
marriage (malrimonium), at all events an initiate marriage; the 
spouses are coniuges; the relationship between them is almost as 
indisseverable as if it had already become a consummate marriage.’’® 
If consummation did take place, the contracting parties had com- 
mitted a grievous sin, but the validity of the marriage was not in the 
least affected. Again to quote Pollock and Maitland: “The husband 
and wife who have intercourse with each other before the church has 
blessed their marriage, sin and should be put to penance; they will be 
compelled by spiritual censures to celebrate their marriage before the 
face of the church; but they were married already when they ex- 
changed a consent per verba de praesenti, or became one flesh after 
exchanging a consent per verba de futuro.” 

Human nature being what it is, more teeth were obviously needed 
in the canon law if it was to become effective, and they were not pro- 
vided for another two hundred and fifty years.» Meanwhile, the evil 
of clandestinity spread virtually unchecked.’® At the social levels 


'3 Op. cit., p. 368; and see Powell, p. 19. In Twelfth Night (5.1.159-164) a de prae- 
senti contract is described by the priest who officiated at the handfasting of Sebastian 
and Olivia. Henceforward, they are coniuges, legally man and wife. Olivia is perfectly 
justified in referring to Sebastian as her “husband” (5.2.146 ff.), although the actual 
celebration of marriage has yet to be performed. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 372-373. 

‘6 The Council of Trent in 1563 decreed that any marriage not contracted in the 
presence of a priest and a sufficient number of witnesses was null and void. The decree, 
of course, came too late to affect England, which had severed relations with Rome thirty 
years earlier. 

6 Friedberg, Index, at Ehe, heimliche; Sohm, op. cit., pp. 132 ff., 187 ff.; Howard, 1, 
pp. 346-350; Esmein, 1, pp. 189 ff., 1, pp. 121 ff. 
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where moral respectability was a desideratum, theory and practice 
doubtless coincided to uphold the ideal of prenuptial chastity. But in 
the rural areas and among the lower elements of urban populations, 
the evidence points to the widespread abuse of the canonical distinc- 
tion between mairimonium initiatum and matrimonium ratum." 
Protected by the law as they were, young lovers betrothed to each 
other on the basis of a de praesenti contract proved all too likely to 
ignore the distinction. Nor is it difficult to understand the matter 
from their point of view. If the sin of consummating a de praesenti 
contract without benefit of clergy were such a heavy one, would the 
courts, representing justice this side of Heaven, have dared to offend 
God by legalizing it? Although we may be sure that thirteenth- 
century lovers would not have answered this question, as Professor 
Lawrence did, by dismissing the moral issue altogether, many of them 
doubtless did come to the conclusion that the sin, if sin it was, could 
not possibly be as grave as the church made it out to be. Unless they 
did come to that conclusion, or something very near it, it would be 
difficult to account for the sheer numbers of secretly contracted mar- 
riages. As a rule, eternal damnation is not courted en masse. 

Such, in any case, was the situation at the end of the thirteenth 
century. Rather astonishingly, it was still the situation by the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. No progress had been made. Nothing 
had changed. 

It is to be knowen that man and woman dothe entre this holy ordre and 
sacramente of matrymony by expresse and free consente of both partyes 
/ that is to say: when bothe the man and the woman dothe consente bothe in 
one tyme to be husbonde and wife / and that consente doo shewe eyther to 
other by expresse wordes of the tyme presente. . .. But and they vse wordes 
of the tyme to come. . . then it is noo matrymony.... 

Moreouver this consent which doth make matrymony ought to be ex- 
pressed & shewed in open and in honest places afore & in the psence of honest 
and laufull wytnesses called specyally therfore, ii at ye leest /for & it be other- 
wyse ... yt is called matrymony cladestinat whiche for many causes is for- 
boden by the lawe . . . notwithstondyng that matrimony is valeable and hold- 
eth afore god. ... 

And when matrymony is thus laufully made / yet the man maye not pos- 
sesse the woman as his wyfe /nor the woman the man as her husbonde... 
afore suche tyme as that matrymony be approued and solempnysed by our 
mother holy chyrche / and yf they do in dede they synne deedly."® 


‘7 George Homans, English Villagers of the 13th Century (1941), pp. 168 ff. See also 
Furnivall, Child-Marriages, passim. 
‘8 Quoted from Powell, pp. 39-40. 
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This passage, with respect to its contents, could have been written in 
the thirteenth century. But it is excerpted from a little treatise called 
The Cémendacions of Matrimony by William Harington, published 
in 1528.!° We may note particularly the statement that, though even 
clandestine marriages are ‘‘valeable and holdeth afore God,” man and 
wife should not live together before the marriage had been properly 
solemnized by the church and “‘yf they do in dede they synne deedly.” 
That it was continually necessary to warn men and women of the 
possible other-world consequences involved in a breach of the moral 
law is manifest in the words of one of Harington’s contemporaries. 
Richard Whytford finds the plethora of ‘pryvate and secrete con- 
tractes” in his own day a matter for grave concern, “‘and sometyme,”’ 
he adds “‘the acte and dede doth folow, vnto the great offence of god & 
theyr owne soules.’”’ The passage is worth quoting more fully, for it in- 
dicates that the emphasis which the church had always placed on 
publicity did not stem altogether from purely religious motives. 

The ghostly ennemy doth deceyve many psones by y® pretence & colour of 
matrymony in pryuate & secrete contractes. For many men whan they can 
not obteyne theyr unclene desyre of the woman wyl promyse marryage, & 
thervpon make a contracte promyse eche vnto other sayenge. Here I take the 
Margery vnto my wyfe, I therto plyght the my trouth. And she agayne, 
vnto him in lyke maner. And after that done, they suppose they maye law- 
fully vse theyr unclene behauyour, and somtyme the acte and dede doth folow, 
vnto the great offence of god & theyr owne soules.”° 

The widespread abuse of the betrothal contract by unscrupulous men, 
to which Whytford alludes, is confirmed by Furnivall’s examination 
of the records of the Bishop’s Court, Chester.” 

Undoubtedly the most important index to the orthodox Protestant 
position is Miles Coverdale’s translation of Bullinger’s ‘‘The Christen 
state of Matrimonye,” which was first printed in England in 1541 and 
became so popular that at least eight editions and reprints were 

1® An edition of the Cémendacions, bearing no date (1528?), was “Imprynted at the 
instance of Master Polydore Vergil” by John Rastal. Robert Redman re-issued the 
volume in 1528. Harington was rector of St. Anne’s, Aldersgate, from 1505 to 1510. 

20 4 Werke for housholders, first published in 1530 by Wynkyn de Worde, reprinted 
(with a slightly altered title-page) in 1537. I have not seen a copy of this book. The 
above passage is quoted from Howard, 1, p. 350. The fact that the volume was re-issued 
without change in 1537 indicates that the Reformation had little effect on the marriage 


laws and customs of England. Except that no appeal to Rome was permitted, the old 
system still prevailed in all essentials. 
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trying to sneak out of their contracts when they’ve had their fill of pleasure with the 
women.” Jbid., xliii. 
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published before the end of the century.” Like Harington and Whyt- 
ford before him, Coverdale complains of the ‘“‘wicked habit” which 
led many contracted couples to have sexual relations before they had 
received the nuptial blessing. A sub-chapter of the book (in the Table 
of Contents tersely labelled ‘They must go to churche before they go 
to bed’’) contains a colorful indictment of this practice. 


Therfore after the handfastyng & makyng of the contracte, the church 
goyng & weddyng shulde not be differred to long, lest the wicked sowe his un- 
gracious sede in the meane season. Likewyse the wedding (& coabitacion of 
the parties) ought to be begone with God, & with the ernest prayer of the 
whole church or congregaci6. But into this dishe hath the devell put his foote, 
and myngled it with many wicked vses and customes. For in some places ther 
is such a maner, well worthy to be rebuked that at the handfastynge there is 
made a great feast & superflous bancket, even the same night are the two 
handfasted persones brought & layed together, yee, certayne wekes afore 
they go to the church. Whych is nothinge els but a wicked lust.” 


Realistic efforts to put an end to such wanton behavior were not 
wanting in the sixteenth century. Thus, we find Bishop Hooper issuing 
the following directive to the clergymen in his diocese: 


Item, that when any persons be contracted and faithed together in matri- 
mony ... that the same persons be compelled with all convenient speed to 
marry openly in the face of the church and the persons contracted cohabitate 
nor dwell together before the marriage be solemnized.** 


We may be sure that Worcester was not the only diocese to receive 
such a directive. 


2 Bullinger was not an Englishman but, as Powell points out (0). cit., p. 24 note), 
the fact that Coverdale saw fit to translate the work is in itself a sufficient indication 
that Bullinger’s pronouncements were as applicable to conditions in England as they 
were to those on the continent. Moreover, Powell goes on to say, Coverdale “was not 
above taking liberties with his text”? whenever emendation seemed desirable or neces- 
sary. The bibliographical history of the book presents difficulties. There seems to be no 
doubt that Coverdale’s translation first appeared in 1541. The following year there was 
published a work called The Golden Book of Matrimony, which was ascribed to Thomas 
Becon (under the pseudonym of Theodore Basil) by the printer. Actually Becon merely 
contributed a preface to the Christen state, the publisher, doubtless to promote sales, 
then proceeding to give the book a new title and a new author. This version appeared 
again in 1543 and 1546. To increase the confusion, Becon was himself the author of a 
work called The Boke of Matrimony. In its proper form, the Clristen state appeared in 
1541, twice in 1543, four times in 1552, and in 1575. 

% The Christen state of Matrimony, p. 49°" (1541). 

* Later Writings of Bishop Hooper, ed. for the Parker Society by the Rev. Charles 
Nevinson, 21 (1852), p. 138. Cf. p. 137. “Item, that every minister within this diocese 
do dilegently exhort and teach the parishioners that all privy and secret contracts be 
forbidden by God’s laws, and not to be used among Christian peoples. . . .” 
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The vitality of the tradition is illustrated by the Puritan position. 
Although the Puritans of the sixteenth century were unanimously 
agreed that the sponsalia de praesenti, and not the church ceremony, 
constituted the legal marriage, they nevertheless strongly advocated 
the traditional solemnization in facie ecclesiae.™ As usual, consumma- 
tion was under no circumstances to take place before the nuptials. 
William Perkins, in stressing the need for ‘‘a certain space of distance 
of time” between the contract and marriage, was well aware of the 
temptations which this interval offered the unwary, and warned that 
“persons espoused must have regard of honesty, as well of necessity; 
not presently upon the Contract, seeking to satisfie their owne fleshly 
desires, after the manner of bruit beasts. . . . ”* William Gouge makes 
the same point. 

Many make it a very mariage, and thereupon have a greater solemnity 
at their contract, then at their mariage: yea many take liberty after a contract 
to know their spouse, as if they were maried: an unwarrantable and dishonest 


practice. . . . The law stileth her than is contracted a maid, to shew that she 
ought to keepe her selfe a virgin till the mariage be consummate.”’ 


Our brief historical survey has now carried us beyond the limits 
of Shakespeare’s lifetime. Summarizing, the facts would appear to be 
these. Ideally, the consummation of any union, no matter how bind- 
ing, should be deferred until the church had bestowed its blessing, 
either in facie ecclesiae, or at a private ceremony. If consummation 
did take place before the nuptials, the church taught, and had always 
taught, that a sin had been committed. We must not underestimate 
the influence of the church on the moral ideas and attitudes of the 
people. Unfortunately, although the church was able to formulate the 
ideal, it could not dictate the practice. Human nature and a paradoxi- 
cal distinction between legality and morality offset its best efforts to 
secure anything like a general conformity to the ideal. On the contrary, 
non-conformity was so widespread, particularly at the lower social 


* That the Puritans should balk at civil marriage is a little surprising, but they 
appear even to have taken issue with the Brownists for recommending it. In a collection 
of letters entitled An Arrow against the Separation of the Browmists (1618), the Puritan 
John Paget writes: ‘For marriages we do not hold it asa thing of necessity that they 
should be celebrated by Ministers in the church; we judge them lawful marriages that 
are made by the Magistrates, without Ministers; but yet we hold it lawful, more con- 
venient, and comfortable, that they be accomplished in the church by Ministers, both 
for showing the duties of the persons married, and for obtaining a special blessing by the 
prayers of the congregation.” Hanbury, Historical Memorials, 1, p. 334. 

* “Of Christian Oeconomie” in Works, 3 (1631), p. 672. 
” Of Domesticall Duties, 1634 (3rd edition), p. 203. 
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levels, that only one conclusion is possible. For a high percentage of 
the English people, the vital moral distinction between a de praesenti 
contract and the marriage ceremony must have had very little mean- 
ing or significance. 

Before attempting to determine how accurately Shakespeare’s 
plays reflect contemporary betrothal mores and customs, something 
should be said of the nature of a de praesenti contract, to eliminate 
any possibility of a future misunderstanding. Today the difference 
between a contract de futuro and a contract de praesenti is generally 
known. But few indeed seem to have an adequate comprehension of 
the ridiculous ease with which it was possible for a Renaissance maid 
and her wight to negotiate a union binding on both for life. “I knew 
a wench married in an afternoon as she went to the garden for parsley 
to stuff a rabbit,’’ remarks Biondello in The Taming of the Shrew 
(4.4. 99-101). There is more of grim humor in this observation than 
there is of light-hearted exaggeration. Furnivall provides case-histories 
of several Elizabethan marriages which were made about as casually 
as that of the maid who went to fetch the parsley.2* One must con- 
stantly bear in mind that all that was essential to make a marriage 
was the present consent of both parties. Consent was everything; in the 
eyes of the law, nothing else really mattered. The spousal might be 
public or private, formal or informal, pure or conditional, sworn 
or unsworn, witnessed or unwitnessed; but these were all relatively 
unimportant details. The consent of both parties, if expressed in 
words signifying present purpose, was alone enough to make a bind- 
ing marriage. Not even the presence of a third person was necessary. 

These facts may be quickly and easily verified. Henry Swinburne’s 
fascinating Treatise of Spousals or Matrimonial Contracts was not 
published until 1686, but it was written during the lifetime of Shake- 
speare. Swinburne was no mere theorist; he was, as the publisher of 
the 1686 edition informs the reader, ‘‘Judge of the Perogative Court 
at York for many years before he dyed [1623].” On the subject of 
consent, Swinburne has this to say: 

Naked consent is sufficient to make Spousals; And therefore if bare Con- 
sent is sufficient, these Solemnities are not so necessary as without which 
Spousals cannot exist, being no more than Accident. . . . So that it may justly 


be inferred that the only want of Solemnity doth not hurt the Contract.”® 
Tenthly, albeit there be no Witnesses of the Contract, yet the Parties 


28 See especially the testimony in the case of John Cotgreve vs. Alice Gidlowe. 
op. cit., li. 
29 Of Spousals (1686), p. 195. 
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having verily, (though secretly) Contracted Matrimony, they are very Man 
and Wife before God.*® 


Not only could witnesses be dispensed with, it was possible “‘to con- 
tract Spousals by whatsoever form of words, or by any other means, 
as Writing, Signs, Tokens, &c. whereby this mutual Consent might 
appear.’ In other words, the exchange of vows did not have to follow 
any verbal pattern; everything hinged on intention. 

Ninthly, albeit the words of the Contract, neither of their own natural 
signification, neither yet by common use and acceptation conclude Matri- 
mony; Yet whereas the Parties do thereby intend to Contract Matrimony, 
they are inseparable Man and Wife, not only before God, but also before Man; 
in case their meaning may lawfully appear.* 


So little stress, in fact, was put on the words which fulfilled the con- 
tract that Swinburne at one point says: “It is an old and a tough 
Controversy, whether words be necessary in contracting Spousals or 
Matrimony.’ Indeed, in the Judge’s own opinion, a perfectly valid 
sponsalia de praesenti could be contracted by an exchange of letters.* 
Nothing more needs to be said to justify Howard’s appraisal of the 
Renaissance marriage contract and its unhappy consequences: “All 
efficient restraints upon hasty unions were rejected; and often it 
became impossible for the courts or even the parties themselves to 
know whether a man and a woman were legally husband and wife or 
their children legitimate.’ 

If the courts themselves in Shakespeare’s day were frequently at 
a loss to distinguish between the two types of betrothal contract, we 
may anticipate that Shakespeare’s betrothals will not always admit 
an exact definition. Romeo and Juliet affords a case in point. Students 
of this play should not fail to note that a genuine trothplight is ex- 
changed between the lovers the first time they meet alone: that is, 
in the celebrated balcony scene. There were no witnesses and the con- 
tractual formula was highly irregular. Nevertheless, in the course of 
the scene, they confess their love for one another, exchange vows, and 
make specific plans to be married. At one point, Juliet actually alludes 
to the transaction as a “contract.” 

80 Tbid., p. 87. 

% Tbid., pp. 6-7. 

® [bid., p. 87. 

% Tbid., p. 203. 

* Ibid., pp. 182 ff. 

% Op. cit., 1, 340. Cf. Pollock and Maitland, p. 369. “The one contract which, to our 


thinking, should certainly be made formal had been made the most formless of all con- 
tracts.” 
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Although I joy in thee 
I have no joy of this contract tonight. 
It is too rash, too unadvis’d, too sudden ;* 


Consent is clearly mutual and so worded that if, for any reason, the 
transaction had ever become a court matter, the presiding judge would 
have had difficulty in determining whether Romeo and Juliet were 
simply betrothed or legally married—unless the judge were Henry 
Swinburne. 

The point is that, whatever their type of contract, Romeo and 
Juliet saw fit to ratify it through the good offices of Friar Laurence, 
who performed the nuptial ceremony and bestowed the blessing of the 
church. Only then, and not until then, did Romeo and Juliet consum- 
mate their union. Their procedure is typical. It can be categorically 
stated that there is not a single play of Shakespeare in which lovers 
whom the author has obviously intended to represent as being above 
moral reproach knowingly consummate their union before the church 
has blessed it. It is instructive, moreover, to see how painfully care- 
ful Shakespeare has been to protect his ideal lovers from any possible 
taint of immorality. We may take the betrothal situation in The 
Tempest as an example, for it is by all odds the play which gives us 
the clearest picture of Shakespeare’s conception of the betrothal 
relationship. 

After falling in love at first sight, Ferdinand and Miranda reach 
a lover’s understanding in Act III, scene 1. At this point a simple 
handfasting takes place in private (although the lovers are not aware 
of it, the ubiquitous Prospero witnesses the transaction), accompanied 
by a promise to wed. Later Prospero, in the authoritative réle of the 

, bride’s father, “‘ratifies’”’ the contract and ceremoniously bestows his 
daughter on Ferdinand. The language which he employs on the occa- 
sion makes it certain that we are here witnessing a de praesenti con- 
tract, constituting legal and binding marriage in the eyes of Church 
and State. Addressing Ferdinand, he says: 

If I have too austerely punish’d you, 

Your compensation makes amends; for I 
Have given you here a third of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live; who once again 

I tender to thy hand. All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 


* Romeo and Juliet, 2.2.116-118. Shakespeare never appears to use the word “con- 
tract” loosely or ambiguously. On the twenty-seven other occasions of the appearance in 
his plays of the word “contract” or its related verb forms, with its present connotation, 
there is no doubt of the betrothal. 
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Hast strangely stood the test. Here, afore heaven, 
I ratify this my rich gift. 


Then, as my gift, and thine own acquisition 
Worthily purchas’d, take my daughter. 
(4.1.1-8, 13-14) 


It is no mere coincidence that, a few lines later, Iris, Ceres, and Juno 
come upon the stage “A contract of true love to celebrate.’”’ Now 
Ferdinand and Miranda were sponsus and sponsa, legally entitled to 
all the rights of marriage. But they were under a strong moral obliga- 
tion not to consummate their marriage until it had been properly 
solemnized. Perhaps it is the naiveté of Ferdinand and Miranda that 
induces Prospero to remind them of this obligation. The terms in 
which he does so should convince anyone of the moral importance 
Shakespeare attached to the marriage ceremony. 
But 

If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 

All sanctimonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy rite be minist’red, 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 

To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 

Sour-ey’d disdain, and discord shall bestrew 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 

That you shall hate it both. Therefore take heed, 

As Hymen’s lamp shall light you! 

(4.1.14-23) 


We are not, I think, to interpret Prospero’s deep concern on this point 
as an old man’s whim or idiosyncrasy. 

If additional evidence is required, we shall find it in the betrothal- 
situation of Much Ado. Claudio and Hero are betrothed on the evening 
of the day that the former returned from the wars. Consent is mutual; 
it is given before a number of witnesses, including the girl’s father; 
and it is presumably sealed with the customary betrothal kiss (2.1.307— 
330). Furthermore, a specific date is set for the wedding (2.1.372-376). 
Between the date of the contract and the wedding, however, Don John 
and his henchman Borachio are successful in their plot to stain the 
purity of Hero in the eyes of her betrothed, who resolves to gain re- 
venge by publicly denouncing her at the marriage ceremony. The 
resolution is carried out according to plan. Just as Claudio and Hero 
are about to be pronounced man and wife, Claudio turns to Leonato 
and, with brutal directness, accuses his daughter of gross immorality. 
And what, in his first stunned reaction, does Leonato think has 
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inspired, even justified, Claudio’s savagery? It cannot be, he thinks, 
but that Claudio himself has taken advantage of the contract to an- 
ticipate his full rights as a husband. 

Dear my lord, if you, in your own proof, 

Have vanquish’d the resistance of her youth 


And made defeat of her virginity— 
(4.1.46-48) 


But it is a lame excuse and he knows it. Claudio does not even give 
him a chance to finish his sentence. 

I know what you would say. If I have known her, 

You will say she did embrace me as a husband, 


And so extenuate the forehand sin. 
(4.1.49-51) 


Sin in any case it would have been. The fact that a betrothal contract 
was regarded as at least providing “extenuating” circumstances is 
interesting, and we will return to it later, in another place. But for 
the moment it will be enough to notice that here again we have evi- 
dence that a sexual relationship between a betrothed couple before 
the nuptial ceremony involved a breach of the prevailing morality. 

Professor Lawrence cites Cymbeline in support of his contention 
that a betrothal contract provided al! the mora! justification that was 
necessary for a physical union. “The union of Posthumus Leonatus 
and Imogen in Cymbeline,” he tells us, “appears to have been of this 
sort, a ‘handfasting,’ and the lines of the play leave no doubt of the 
performance of the intimacies of marriage.’’*’ It is true that Posthu- 
mus and Imogen appear to have consummated their union; indeed, 
it would be strange if they had not. Professor Lawrence has apparently 
overlooked the reason for Jupiter’s special interest in Posthumus: 

Our Jovial star reign’d at his birth, and in 


Our temple was he married. 
(5.4.105-106)** 


Now Shakespeare’s betrothed couples sometimes address one another 
as “husband” and “wife,” and the fact that Posthumus and Imogen 


7 Op. cit., p. 98. 

38 Cymbeline seems to be one play in which Shakespeare made a scrupulous attempt 
to preserve a uniformly pagan atmosphere. Not only does Jupiter descend to Posthumus 
in a dream but, of thirty allusions to the god in the whole of Shakespeare’s works, ten 
are to be found in Cymbeline. Shakespeare, of course, was not one to worry about anach- 
ronisms but we have no reason to think that he went out of his way to provide 
them. Under the circumstances, it is hard to see how Shakespeare could have done better 
by his lovers than having them married in the temple of Jupiter himself. 
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constantly do so in this play is no evidence that they were married. 
But Shakespeare never uses the word “marry” loosely. There is no 
instance in his works when the term is employed to describe a betrothal 
contract. For Shakespeare, a couple was not “married” until the 
nuptial ceremony had been concluded. We may note that, after 
Iachimo has falsely informed Posthumus that his attempt to seduce 
Imogen had been successful, it is not of fornication that Posthumus 
accuses Imogen but of adultery—another word which Shakespeare 
does not use loosely. 

We now come to Measure for Measure. Does not Shakespeare’s 
handling of the principal betrothal-situation in this play suggest that 
he really attached little or no significance to the solemnization of 
marriage? Angelo is Mariana’s “combinate husband’’; that is, the 
bond which unites them was of the de praesenti type. The Duke, in 
conversation with Isabella, defines their relationship with consider- 
able exactitude. 

She should this Angelo have married; was affianced to her by oath, and 
the nuptial appointed; between which time of the contract and limit of the 
solemnity, her brother Frederick was wrack’d at sea, having in that perished 
vessel the dowry of his sister. But mark how heavily this befell to the poor 
gentlewoman. There she lost a noble and renowned brother, in his love toward 
her ever most kind and natural; with him the portion and sinew of her fortune, 
her marriage dowry; with both, her combinate husband, this well-seeming 
Angelo. 

(3.1.221-232) 


In view of what has been said about betrothal mores, both as they 
existed in Shakespeare’s day and as they are reflected in his plays, 
we should logically expect the virtuous characters in Measure for 
Measure to respect the moral convention that denied to merely 
betrothed couples the privilege of sexual intimacy. But far from honor- 
ing the convention, the Duke, Isabella, and their pawn, Mariana, 
actually league themselves together to bring about its overthrow. 
What is even more astonishing, they form and carry out their plan 
without giving the slightest indication that they are involved in any 
serious wrong-doing. Indeed, for Professor Lawrence, the saintly 
Isabella’s ready consent to the plan is proof per se of its moral 
innocence. ‘‘The moral justification of the Mariana ruse would be 
shown, if by nothing else, by the instant readiness with which she 
[Isabella] accepts the plan and puts it into execution.’** There is, 


® Op. cit., p. 98. 
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furthermore, the explicit testimony of the Duke when, in attempting 
to secure Mariana’s co-operation in the bed-trick, he provides her 
with the following re-assurance: 


Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all. 

He is your husband on a pre-contract. 

To bring you thus together is no sin, 
(4.1.71-73) 


Most startling of all, however, is the evidence provided by an ending 
which at least on the surface is serene and unembittered. If Shake- 
speare intended his audience to quiver with moral fury at the perfidy 
of the bed-trick, it can scarcely be maintained that he has conveyed 
that intention very clearly. 

A difficulty, however, immediately presents itself. If the bed-trick 
is to be whitewashed and its perpetrators exculpated, what, then, are 
we to make of the implications of the Claudio-Julietta relationship? 
These implications cannot be ignored, for there is too close a connec- 
tion between them and both the theme and plot of the play. The 
exact status of the lovers is clear enough. As Claudio is being led off 
to prison, he explains his plight to Lucio as follows: 


Thus stands it with me: upon a true contract 

I got possession of Julietta’s bed. 

You know the lady. She is fast my wife, 

Save that we do the denunciation lack 

Of outward order. This we came not to, 

Only for propagation of a dow’r 

Remaining in the coffer of her friends, 

From whom we thought it meet to hide our love 

Till time had made them for us. But it chances 

The stealth of our most mutual entertainment 

With character too gross is writ on Juliet. 
(1.2.149-159) 


Claudio and Julietta have been betrothed per verba de praesenti 
(“upon a true contract’’); pending the “‘propagation of a dow’r” they 
had postponed the nuptial ceremony; and in the meantime, they have 
consummated their marriage. Under ordinary circumstances, the law 
would have attached no penalty to this violation of ethics. But it 
devolves that Angelo, only recently designated as the absent Duke’s 
plenipotentiary, has revived an old municipal decree, which not only 
made unblessed unions unlawful but also subjected male fornicators 
to the death penalty. Of Claudio’s guilt, of course, there could be no 
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question; the evidence “‘With character too gross is writ on Juliet.” 
So Claudio must die. 

Now, according to Professor Lawrence, there was nothing morally 
wrong about the bed-trick because Angelo and Mariana, on the basis 
of their de praesenti contract, would have been regarded as substan- 
tially ‘‘married’”’ by Shakespeare and his audience. In all consistency, 
therefore, we should logically expect the same view to be taken of the 
privileges conferred by Claudio’s “true contract.’*° But whatever 
Shakespeare and his audience may have felt about it, the fact remains 
that Isabella and the Duke and, at least by inference, all the serious 
characters in the play do mot take that view of Claudio’s contract. On 
the contrary, they regard the relationship between Claudio and 
Julietta as definitely sinful. Three times in the course of an interview 
with Julietta in prison the Duke labels her act as a sin and, what is 
even more important, Julietta acknowledges that she has sinned. 
(2.3.19—36). Isabella’s attitude toward her brother’s offense is too 
well-known to require much discussion here. Claudio has committed 
a sin. From the very first, her plea is not for justice but for mercy. 

There is a vice that most I do abhor 

And most desire should meet the blow of justice; 
For which I would not plead, but that I must; 

For which I must not plead, but that I am 


At war ’twixt will and will not. 
(2.2.29-33) 


But there comes a time when she can no longer be sure that Claudio 
is even deserving of mercy. Angered at his despairing hope to prolong 
a “shamed life’ at a sister’s expense, she finally abandons him to his 
fate with the scathing words: 


O, fie, fie, fie! 
Thy sin’s not accidental, but a trade. 
Mercy to thee would prove itself a bawd. 
’Tis best thou diest quickly. 
(3.1.148-151) 


A few moments later, without a single qualm, she accedes to the 
Duke’s request that she take an active part in the bed-trick, the 


© Since the Duke knew about Angelo’s contract, we may assume that it was prob 
ably performed in public. Claudio’s betrothal, on the other hand, was clearly a clandes- 
tine affair. But this difference need bother no one. As we have seen, the degree to which 
a de praesenti contract was public or private was unimportant. It was still a de prae- 
senti contract. 
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success of which would seemingly involve Angelo and Mariana in the 
identical sin she had found so repellent in her brother. How are we to 
account for this inconsistency? Here is the central problem of Measure 
for Measure. 

The solution, I am convinced, lies not within the play (it is notori- 
ous that this line of attack has produced only a chaos of conflicting 
opinion), but outside, in the mores of the time. The modern reader 
cannot reconcile Isabella’s attitude toward her brother’s “sin” with 
her attitude toward the bed-trick. But times have changed. For the 
average Elizabethan in Shakespeare’s audience, reconcilement would 
have come easily, or, what is more likely, the need for it would not 
have been felt at all. 

As the heroine of the play, ‘‘a thing enskied and sainted,’’ Isabella 
was obliged to meet certain conventional requirements. It would 
have been unthinkable for her to have indicated, by so much as a word, 
that there was any moral defense for her brother’s conduct. Her atti- 
tude was only the proper one. As we have seen, Claudio had violated 
the moral code by consummating his betrothal before the nuptials. 
In the eyes of the church, he was a sinner. For Isabella to have denied 
the sin or to have passed it off lightly would have argued in her a moral 
insensitivity wholly incompatible with her character as it had been 
so far presented to us. Even the tongue-lashing she gives her brother 
in prison, which makes so many modern readers uncomfortable, 
would have been viewed in a favorable light by the Elizabethans, 
who had come to expect ostentatious displays of virtue from virtuous 
heroines. Moreover, however indulgently the reader today may regard 
Claudio’s sudden capitulation to terror, the Elizabethans would have 
seen in it only cowardice, and his subsequent suggestion that Isabella 
yield her body up to shame would, to them, have been a revolting piece 
of infamy, fully justifying Isabella’s angry outburst. 

Most readers find it possible to maintain some sympathy with Isa- 
bella up to this point, only to have it utterly alienated a few moments 
later by her consent to take part in the bed-trick. But the Elizabethans 
afflicted with a mote in their own eye, as it were, would not have been 
capable of making such an objective analysis. It is surely of some sig- 
nificance that the inconsistency in Isabella exactly mirrors a national 
inconsistency. The Elizabethans recognized and acknowledged the 
ideal, but Usus efficacissimus rerum omnium magister, and they, a 
practical people, readily accepted the reality. The difference between 
Prospero’s advice to Ferdinand and Miranda and the Duke’s advice 
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to Mariana reveals the idealist in Prospero and the realist in the Duke, 
the idealism of The Tempest and the realism of Measure for Measure. 
The trouble is that, whereas in The Tempest the idealism is all of a 
piece, in Measure for Measure, the ideal and the real exist side by side 
until, in the bed-trick business, Shakespeare is obliged to dispense 
with the former altogether.** That he could do this and still maintain 
the bond of sympathy between Isabella and the Duke on the one hand 
and the audience on the other was made possible by the popular 
morality prevailing at the time he wrote. Whatever the church might 
think or teach, the people at large could not regard cohabitation on 
the basis of a de praesenti contract as a serious offense. If they thought 
of it as a sin at all, they must have thought of it as a highly venial one, 
which could be largely expiated by a subsequent marriage in facie 
ecclesiae, as Claudio had implied in Much Ado.” Yet the ideal remained. 
The fact that a good many of the Elizabethans who came to see 


“ Tt is just as well that we do not overlook Shakespeare’s special problem. Having 
decided to rework Whetstone’s cumbrous Promos and Cassandra into a new play or 
having been commited to this course by his company, he had not perfect freedom. In 
his source, the heroine Cassandra, the original of Isabella, actually yields up her body to 
save her brother’s life. There is no bed-trick, nor is there a character to correspond with 
Mariana. Shakespeare utilized both the incident and the character to safeguard the 
chastity of Isabella. But that done, he could do no more without throwing over the old 
play entirely. For the plot to go forward at all, Isabella, willy-nilly, had to consent to 
the bed-trick and play a réle in its execution. 

* Professor T. W. Baldwin has pointed out to me that two passages in the dialogues 
of Erasmus exactly reflect the conclusions of this paper. In the first of these passages, 
the question is asked: “‘Erat uxor?” The answer is: “Intercesserant verba futuri tem- 
poris, sed accesserat congressus praesentis temporis.” The comment follows: “Alludit 
ad sententiam Jurisconsultorum, quam sequuntur & Theologi. Si quis dicat puellae, 
ducam te & mox habeat rem cum illa, ratum est matrimonium, perinde, quasi dixisset, 
duco te. Hoc reti multa adolescentes capiuntur, magno suo malo discentes hoc sophisma.” 
This passage from the Colloguia defines the legal issues. The second passage is from the 
Adagia. Xantippe and Eulalia are discussing husbands. Xantippe tells Eulalia that, in 
an attempt to tame her husband, she had presented him with a child seven months be- 
fore. Xantippe, however, had been married less than a year; Eulalia asks: “. . . Sed 
inter vos intercesserat pactum connubiale?” On the former’s affirmative answer, Eulalia 
remarks: “Levius igitur peccatum est.” The above passages from the works of Erasmus 
are quoted from Baldwin’s William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, 1, 739- 
740. Professor Baldwin’s own conclusion throws an interesting light on sixteenth century 
sex education as it was imparted in the grammar schools. “These colloquies of Erasmus 
were read almost universally in the grammar schools of the sixteenth century. We may 
have our doubts about the edification of such passages for boys of eight or so, but evi- 
dently Erasmus and the sixteenth century had not. This opinion of Erasmus is thus the 
official opinion of the time. We had best, therefore, take the judgment of Erasmus and 
of Shakspere’s contemporaries as to what was proper in their time. In the case of Shak- 
spere, it would probably be safer to accept the judgment of Erasmus, ‘Levius igitur 
peccatum est.’ If they had been betrothed, they had not offended greatly.” Jbid., p. 740. 
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Measure for Measure were doubtless no more ‘“‘married,” technically, 
than Claudio and Julietta would not have kept them from applauding 
the strict moral view Isabella took toward her brother’s transgression. 
That was as it should have been. Shakespeare’s relations with Anne 
Hathaway do not mean that he was any the less sincere when he put 
into Prospero’s mouth the speech denouncing prenuptial intimacy. 
The morality of Measure for Measure, for better or for worse, is 

the morality of the times. When the Duke tells Mariana that it is 
“no sin,”’ in view of her marital status, to have a sexual relationship 
with Angelo, he is stretching a point. That is, he could no more be 
sure than Shakespeare himself was sure or the men and women in his 
audience were sure that a sin was not being committed. The teaching 
of the church alone would preclude certainty in the matter. That 
the Duke, for all he says on this earlier occasion, had his doubts is 
clearly implied at the end of the play when he is explaining to Mariana 
why he saw fit to marry her with such dispatch. 

Consenting to the safeguard of your honour, 

I thought your marriage fit. Else imputation, 

For that he knew you, might reproach your life 


And choke your good to come. 
(5.1.424-427) 


If the Duke himself had his doubts about the morality of the bed-trick 
episode, the reader is scarcely justified in dismissing them from his 
mind. Marriage is the only solution. Even poor Lucio falls a prey to 
this conviction. 

One last word. I trust that it will be understood by the reader 
that, in these pages, I have not tried to justify on any absolute grounds 
the inconsistency in the behavior of the Duke and Isabella. I have 
merely sought to account for its presence by showing the source from 
which it came. By so doing, it is hoped that a basis has been estab- 
lished for interpretations of the play which will be at least rooted in 
factual accuracy. 

Davis P. HARDING 
Yale University 




















CHAUCER’S DEVELOPMENT OF FORTUNE IN THE 
“MONK’S TALE” 


IT IS GENERALLY RECOGNIZED that Fortune is the ruling figure in 
Chaucer’s “‘Monk’s Tale.’' No one, however, seems to have pointed 
out that the comments on Fortune found in various tragedies of the 
‘‘Monk’s Tale” represent positive alterations by Chaucer of his 
sources, or that these comments on Fortune form a definite pattern 
which serves as a unifying element for the seventeen individual trage- 
dies. The purpose of this article is (1) to demonstrate just how Chaucer 
altered his sources in arriving at the comments on Fortune which 
appear in the tragedies of the ““Monk’s Tale,” and (2) to show that 
when the seventeen tragedies are examined in the order whereby the 
Modern Instances come between Zenobia and Nero, there exists a 
developing conception of Fortune in the ‘‘Monk’s Tale.’” 

Chaucer drew the Monk’s tragedies from a wide variety of sources, 
and in some cases we must consider the relationship of one of the 
tragedies to its sources more in the light of probability or possibility 
than in the light of certainty. In five instances, we cannot, for lack of 
information, trace exactly Chaucer’s use of his sources. The tragedy 
of Barnabo, which contains no mention of Fortune, seems to have 
been drawn from contemporary reports,’ and thus cannot be compared 
with its sources. No primary source has been found for the tragedy of 
Alexander, and, as Root has pointed out, “All that we learn of Alex- 
ander . . . consists of commonplaces which might have been derived 
from any one of many sources.’ In the same way, scholars have been 
unable to agree upon primary sources for the tragedies of Lucifer, 
Adam, and Julius Caesar.’ Moreover, for a sixth tragedy, that of 
Nebuchadnezzar, in which no mention of Fortune occurs, Chaucer 
used a source which includes no comment on Fortune;* thus, the 

! See, for example, Robinson’s comment on “the general conception of Fortune as 
the ruling motif of the tragedies” ; The Complete W orks of Geoffrey Chaucer (1933), p. 853. 

2 I am indebted to Professor R. M. Lumiansky, of Tulane University, who sug- 
gested this topic to me and supervised the preparation of this article. 

* R. K. Root, “The Monk’s Tale,” Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster (1941), p. 637; F. N. Robinson, of. cit., 
p. 856, n. 2399, 

* Op. cit., p. 641; see also Robinson, op. cit., p. 856, n. 2631. 

5 Root, op. cit., pp. 625, 642-644; Robinson, of. cit., p. 853, n. 2007, and p. 857, n. 
2671; Pauline Aiken, “Vincent of Beauvais and Chaucer’s Monks’ Tale,” Speculum, 
xvi (1942), 56-68; Edgar F. Shannon, “Chaucer and Lucan’s Pharsalia,” MP, xvi 
(1919), 609-614. 

6 The tragedy of Nebuchadnezzar is based upon Daniel, 1-v. See Root, of. cit., p. 


632; and Grace W. Landrum, “‘Chaucer’s Use of the Vulgate,” PMLA, xxxrx (1924), 
75-100. 
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tragedy represents no alteration in the treatment of the Fortune 
theme. An examination of the eleven remaining tragedies enables us, 
however, to ascertain Chaucer’s method of utilizing source material 
for the tale. 

For the tragedy of Samson, in which there is no mention of For- 
tune, Chaucer cites the Book of Judges as a source: 


Thus heelp hym god as Iudicum kan telle. (B, 3236)? 


In the pertinent passages of the Vulgate there are, of course, no refer- 
ences to Fortune. In the account of Samson and Delilah, in the 
Roman de la Rose (16677-16688), which Robinson cites as a possible 
source,® there is, again, no mention of Fortune. But in the story of 
Samson in the De Casibus (1, xvm), to which Chaucer probably re- 
ferred,* there are two comments on the role which Fortune played in 
Samson’s affairs: 


. .. lubricum fortunae ludum sistere non potuit. 


. . et, agente fortuna, vbi hostibus suis terrori 
erat verteretur in ludum.'® 


If Chaucer did use the section on Samson in the De Casibus as one 
of the sources of his tragedy, he was careful to omit Boccaccio’s com- 
ments on Fortune. The significance of such an omission depends, of 
course, upon the extent of Chaucer’s use of Boccaccio in the writing 
of this particular tragedy. Chaucer indicates in the heading to the 
““Monk’s Tale” that he was familiar with the De Casibus (‘“‘Heere 
Bigynneth the Monkes Tale De Casibus Virorum Illustrium”’)" but 
there is more tangible evidence that he used Boccaccio’s account in 
writing his own tragedy of Samson. Boccaccio begins his narrative with 
the following information: 


7 All line references are to Manly and Rickert’s The Text of the Canterbury Tales 
(1940). 

8 Op. cit., p. 853, n. 2015. 

® Root (op. cit., p. 626) asserts: “It is probable that he [Chaucer] consulted also the 
story of Samson in the De Casibus, the opening sentence of which may have suggested 
the beginning of Chaucer’s own tragedy.”” R. W. Babcock (“The Medieval Setting of 
Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale,” PMLA, xttv (1931), 205) cites the tragedy of Samson as one 
of those which “can be traced definitely to the De Casibus.” See also Emile Legouis, 
Geoffrey Chaucer (English translation, 1913), p. 119; and Robinson, op. cit., p. 853, n. 
2015. 

10 Quotations from the De Casibus are taken from the text printed by Root, op. cit., 
pp. 626 ff. 

1! See Manly and Rickert, op. cit., 1v, 221. 
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Praenunciante igitur per angelum Deo, .. . 
Sanson progenitus est 


The opening lines of Chaucer’s tragedy echo this phrasing: 


Lo Sampson which that was anunciat 
By the aungel longe er his natiuitee . . . (B, 3205-3206) 


The Vulgate passage does not suggest this wording, which hinges on 
the word “‘anunciat”’: 


. .. Cul apparuit angelus Domini et dixit 
ad eam... (Judges, xu: 3) 


Though there are several details in Chaucer’s account which do not 
appear in the De Casibus and which must have been derived from the 
Vulgate version of the story, it seems most probable that Chaucer 
used Boccaccio at least as an auxiliary or a secondary source. It is of 
importance, then, to note that in a collection of tragedies in which 
Fortune figures so prominently, he omitted from the tragedy of Sam- 
son two succinct and suggestive references to Fortune which were 
available in Boccaccio. 

In those sources which have been cited for the tragedy of Hercules 
there is no source for the comment on Fortune which occurs in the 
last stanza (B, 3326-3332). Scholars are in general agreement that 
the tragedy is derived from the De Consolatione Philosophiae (iv.m.7. 
13-31) and passages in Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Heroides. The only 
mention of Fortune in any of these passages is the comment of 
Deianira on Iole’s appearance, which occurs in Heroides: 


Nec venit incultis captarum more capillis, 
Fortunam vultu fassa decente suam; . . . (Ix, 125-126) 


There is obviously no relation between this statement that Iole’s 
appearance was not that of the usual captive and the commentary on 
Fortune which occurs in the last stanza of Chaucer’s tragedy of Her- 
cules. Since no source for this final stanza has been found, it seems safe 
to assume that the passage is original with Chaucer. 

The tragedy of Belshazzar is drawn from the account found in the 
Book of Daniel, 1-1v. That the passages on Fortune (B, 3378-3380; 
3429-3436) are additions by Chaucer is a necessary supposition, which 
can be rendered invalid only by the discovery of some subsidiary 
source which contains the material on Fortune used in Chaucer’s 
tragedy. 

The chapter of Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieribus which is the 
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primary source for Chaucer’s tragedy of Zenobia” contains no passage 
from which the first of the two comments on Fortune in Chaucer’s 
account (B, 3537-3540) could have been derived. Boccaccio turns from 
a description of Zenobia’s accomplishments to an account of Aurelian’s 
military expedition against her. The narrative is not interrupted by 
any comment of the kind which we find in the “Monk’s Tale.” 
Chaucer’s second mention of Fortune in the tragedy occurs in the 
last stanza, which Root declares is ‘‘clearly dependent upon the moral- 
izing exordium of the De Casibus passage.’ In this section of the De 
Casibus to which he refers, there is only one mention of Fortune: 

.. . Iteigitur, humanae condicionis immemores, 

et scandite celsa, ut aut omnera Fortunae 

spirantis auram timeatis, aut sopiti, impulso 

nimio in mortem certissimam corruatis. 


Clearly, there is no connection between this statement and that with 
which Chaucer begins the last stanza of his tragedy of Zenobia: 
Allas fortune she that whilom was 


Dredeful to kynges and to emperoures 
Now gaureth al the peple on hire allas. (B, 3557-3559) 


Every one of the comments on Fortune in the Modern Instances 
seems almost certainly original with Chaucer. For the tragedy of 
Peter of Spain no written source has been discovered. In this account, 
which was probably derived from word of mouth," Chaucer has incor- 
porated a passage on Fortune (B, 3565-3567). For the tragedy of Peter 
of Cyprus no single source has been established with certainty. If, 
as Root and Braddy believe,'* the facts were obtained from Guillaume 
de Machaut’s La Prise d’ Alexandrie, one seeks in vain for the source 
of the comment on Fortune (B, 3587-3588) which ends this brief 
tragedy. The tragedy of Ugolino was derived from Inferno, xxxiii, 
1-90 Dante’s treatment of the story which Chaucer’s account 
parallels closely, includes no source for Chaucer’s comments on For- 


2 Root, op. cit., p. 632; Robinson, op. cit., p. 858, n. 2247. 

8 Op. cit., p. 632. 

Henry Savage, in “Chaucer and the ‘Pitous Deeth’ of ‘Petro, Glorie of Spayne’,” 
Speculum xxiv (1949), 357-375, suggests that Chaucer may have heard the story 
from Don Fernando de Castro, an eye-witness of Pedro’s death, who seems later to 
have been in the service of John of Gaunt. 

‘5 Root, op. cit., pp. 636-637; Haldeen Braddy, ““The Two Petros in the Monkes 
Tale,” PMLA, t (1935), 78-80. 

Root, op. cit., p. 638; see Theodore Spencer, “The Story of Ugolino in Dante and 
Chaucer,” Speculum, rx (1934), 295-301. 
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tune’s part in Ugolino’s sufferings (B, 3603-3604; 3635-3636; 3647). 
Thus, the passages dealing with Fortune in the Modern Instances 
seem to represent Chaucer’s own creative work. 

In the portion of the Roman de la Rose which is the primary source 
for the tragedy of Nero,’’ the presentation of Fortune is very different 
from Chaucer’s. Turning from a consideration of Fortune’s favors 
and God’s omnipotence and a warning to shun Fortune’s gifts, De 
Meun says of Nero’s fall simply that Fortune’s wheel turned and the 
emperor was brought low (6408-6420). There is in this version no 
source for the speech which Chaucer puts into Fortune’s mouth (B, 
3712-3716). Though De Meun is not unaware of Nero’s great wicked- 
ness, his emphasis is upon Fortune’s perverse nature—her disregard 
of merit when she distributes gifts, elevates the evil, and casts down 
the good: 

E pour ce qu’ele est si parverse 

Que les bons en la boe verse 

E les deseneure e les grieve, 

E les mauvais en haut eslieve 

E leur done a granz abondances 

Dignitez, eneurs e poissances, 

Puis, quant li plaist, leur tost ou emble, 

N’el ne set qu’el se veaut, ce semble . . . (6165-6172)'* 


Chaucer, on the other hand, indicates that Nero’s treatment by For- 
tune was attributable to his own actions, that he was responsible, at 
least in part, for his own fall. Fortune says: 

... by god I am to nyce 


To sette a man that is fulfild of vice 
In heigh degree and emperour hym calle. (B, 3712-3714) 


The tragedies of Holofernes and Antiochus are derived from the 
Book of Judith and 1 Maccabees respectively. The references to For- 
tune (B, 3746-3748; 3773-3777) are not, of course, drawn from the 
Biblical passages and would seem, therefore, to be original additions 
by Chaucer. 

For the tragedy of Croesus, Chaucer’s primary source was the 
Roman de la Rose (6489-6622).'® In this section of the Roman, as in 
the preceding lines devoted to Nero, Fortune plays a large part but 
is discussed in general terms as an abstract being. Chaucer’s treatment 


7 Root, op. cit., p. 640; Robinson, o#. cit., p. 856, n. 2463. 
18 Le Roman de la Rose (Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, 1922), 11, 286. 
8 Root, op. cit., p. 644. 
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of Fortune in “Croesus”’ is, as will be shown in detail later, quite differ- 
ent. Fortune is not an abstract figure in Chcauer’s tragedy but is, on 
the contrary, a completely personal figure. In addition, Chaucer’s 
comment on Fortune’s bright face (B, 3956) has no parallel in De 
Meun. 


It seems clear, then, that in eleven of the Monk’s tragedies Chaucer 
has definitely altered his source material with reference to the presen- 
tation of Fortune. From this fact, one immediately questions whether 
or not Chaucer’s seemingly purposeful alterations of his sources form 
a noticeable pattern which runs through the whole of the ‘‘Monk’s 
Tale.”” The answer to such a question is, of course, beyond absolute 
proof; but, as will appear below, analysis of the comments on Fortune 
which occur in the various tragedies points to Chaucer’s using therein 
a well-defined, progressively developing conception of Fortune. In fact, 
these seventeen tragedies fall into three successive groups: (1) those 
tragedies in which Fortune is not mentioned or plays no part (Lucifer, 
Adam, and Samson); (2) those tragedies in which Fortune appears as 
an abstraction (Hercules, Nebuchadnezzar-Belshazzar, Zenobia, 
Peter of Spain, Peter of Cyprus, Barnabo, and Ugolino); and (3) those 
tragedies in which Fortune is a personal and an individualized being 
(Nero, Holofernes, Antiochus, Caesar, and Croesus). Careful exami- 
nation of the passages which treat Fortune within the tragedies bears 
out the grouping given above. 

(1) In the first tragedy, that of Lucifer, Fortune plays no part and 
is specifically designated as having nothing to do with the fall: 

For thogh fortune may noon angel dere 


From heigh degree yet fel he for his synne 
(B, 3191-3192) 


In addition to explaining the absence of Fortune in the fall of Lucifer, 
these lines serve also, to some extent to clarify Fortune’s non-appear- 
ance in the two Biblical tragedies which follow, those of Adam and 
Samson. It would seem that in Chaucer’s mind the three Biblical 
characters dealt directly with God, without Fortune as an interme- 
diary, for nowhere in his writings does Chaucer link the names of 
Lucifer, Adam, or Samson with Fortune.”® Whether this explanation 
is the correct one or not, the first three tragedies form a group in 


20 Aside from the “Monk’s Tale,” there are in Chaucer’s works five references to 
Lucifer (three of them astronomical), sixteen to Adam, and seven to Samson. See Tat- 
lock and Kennedy, A Concordance to the Complete Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1927). 
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which Fortune plays no part and goes unmentioned except in the 
lines cited above. 

(2) Fortune makes its first real appearance in the tragedy of 
Hercules. Most of the last stanza of this tragedy is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of Fortune’s part in the difficulties of men: 

Lo who may truste on fortune any throwe 
For hym that folweth al this world of prees 
Er he be war is ofte yleyd ful lowe 

Ful wys is he that kan hym seluen knowe 
Beth war for whan that fortune list to glose 
Than waiteth she hir man to ouerthrowe 


By swich a wey as he wolde leest suppose. 
(B,3326-3332) 


”? 


Here Fortune, though spoken of as “she,” is not given personal or 
visual characterization. This abstract force which flatters and then 
overthrows is far different from the vindictive goddess who is por- 
trayed later. Hercules is subject only to a power which can elevate 
and degrade, he does not deal with the Fortuna who “‘lough and hadde 
a game” when Nero fell and who kissed Holofernes “‘so likerously.” 
Fortune in the tragedy of Hercules is a force which waits silently 
until ready to overthrow “‘hir man.” 

The next tragedy, that of Nebuchadnezzar, includes no mention 
of Fortune. This absence is not the only inconsistent feature of the 
piece, for, unlike any of the other tragic figures of the ‘‘Monk’s Tale,” 
Nebuchadnezzar falls and rises again. Such inconsistencies would 
tend to negate our claim that there is a developing conception of 
Fortune in the tragedies of the ““Monk’s Tale” except for the fact 
that both of these inconsistencies can be explained by Robinson’s 
theory that “the accounts of Belshazzar and Nebuchadnezzar were 
paired as a double tragedy, and the Fortune moral is introduced at the 
end of the second.’™ This explanation is supported by several of the 
opening lines of “‘Balthasar’’: 

He by his fader koude noght be war 


For proud he was of herte and of array... 
(B, 3375-3376) 


If Chaucer had in mind a father-son tragedy in which the father fell 
and was redeemed but in which the son failed to profit by his father’s 
experience, the inconsistencies noted in the tragedy of Nebuchadnez- 
zar are removed. The tragic element is heightened by the fact that 


1 Op. cit., p. 853. 
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Belshazzar has seen the ill effects of pride upon his father and yet 
chooses to be proud. Thus, it is possible to consider the Belshazzar 
and Nebuchadnezzar stories as a double tragedy in which there is a 
final fall. When this fall is described, the Monk introduces his commen- 
tary on the réle that Fortune played. 

There are two mentions of Fortune in the tragedy of Belshazzar. 
The first precedes the narrative and strengthens the impression of 
Belshazzar’s tragic pride: 

His hye estat assured hym in pryde 


But fortune caste hym doun and ther he lay 
And sodeynly his regne gan dyuyde. (B, 3378-3380) 


The second concludes the tragedy. It furnishes a commentary on the 
misery which follows Fortune’s forsaking a man, and very possibly 
forms, as has been suggested above, a conclusion to the double tragedy 
of father and son: 

Lordynges ensample heer by may ye take 

How that in lordshipe is no sikernesse 

For when fortune wol a man forsake 

She bereth away his regne and his richesse 

And eke his freendes bothe moore and lesse 

For what man that hath freendes thurgh fortune 

Mishap wol make hem enemys I gesse 

This prouerbe is ful sooth and ful commune. 

(B, 3429-3436) 


In neither of these passages is Fortune the personal being who played 
at chess with the knight in black in the Book of the Duchess. Rather, 
Fortune is still an abstract force which supports or forsakes man. 
In the tragedy of Zenobia the abstract presentation of Fortune is 
continued in two passages: 
But ay fortune hath in hire hony galle 
This myghty queene may no while endure 


Fortune out of hir regne made hire falle 
To wrecchednesse and to mysauenture. (B, 3537-3540) 


Allas fortune she that whilom was 
Dredeful to kynges and to emperoures 
Now gaureth al the peple on hire allas. (B, 3557-3559) 


In the four Modern Instances, which follow “Zenobia”’ in the gener- 
ally accepted arrangement of the ‘“Monk’s Tale,” Fortune is still 
treated as an abstraction. The “De Petro Rege Ispannie’”’ begins with 
mention of such a Fortune: 
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O noble o worthy Petro glorie of Spayne 

Whom fortune heeld so heighe in magestee 

Wel oghten men thy pitous deeth complayne. 
(B, 3565-3567) 


There is nothing personal about Fortune here; it is the same abstract 
force which ruled the destinies of Belshazzar and Zenobia. 
The “De Petro Rege de Cipro” ends with the following comment: 


Thus kan fortune hire wheel gouerne and gye 
And out of ioye brynge men to sorwe. (B, 3587-3588) 


The Fortune that here operates the “fals wheel” is, again, given no 
individualizing characteristics; it is the abstraction rather than the 
personalized goddess. 

There is no mention of Fortune in the “De Barnabo de Lumbaidia.”’ 
The tragedy is very short and does not go beyond a statement of the 
barest facts. Moreover, Chaucer makes it clear that he cannot utilize 
the story to any extent, for 


. . why ne how noot I that thow were slawe. 
(B, 3596) 


In view of these circumstances, the absence of Fortune does not con- 
stitute a gap in the presentation. 
In the “De Hugelino Comite de Pize,’’ which follows, the three 
references to Fortune present an abstract being: 
Allas fortune it was greet crueltee 


Swich briddes for to putte in swich a cage. 
(B, 3603-3604) 


... allas fortune and weylaway 
Thy false wheel my wo al may I wyte. 
(B, 3635-3636) 


From heigh estat fortune awey hym carf. 
(B, 3647) 


It can be seen, then, that the tragedies of Hercules, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Belshazzar, and Zenobia and those of the four contemporary 
figures form a group in which the treatment of Fortune is substantially 
the same. The force which cast down Belshazzar and Ugolino, which 
showed its want of trustworthiness in dealings with Hercules, and 
which forsook Zenobia and Peter of Spain is an abstraction, totally 
lacking in personality. 

(3) With the tragedy of Nero, the third group, in which Fortune 
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is a personal and an individualized being, begins. Of the Roman 
emperor, the Monk says: 
Hise lustes were al lawe in his decree 


For fortune as his freend hym wolde obeye. 
(B, 3667-3668) 


While Nero is at the peak of his power, this friend turns against him: 


Now fil it so that fortune liste no lenger 
The hye pride of Nero to cherice 
For thogh that he was strong yet was she strenger 
She thoghte thus by god I am to nyce 
To sette a man that is fulfild of vice 
In heigh degree and emperour hym calle 
By god out of his sete I wol hym trice 
Whan he leest weneth sonnest shal he falle. 
(B, 3709-3716) 


For the first time in the “Monk’s Tale” Fortune assumes personality. 
She is the friend of Nero and, as such, obeys him. Before she casts 
him down she speaks, giving her reasons for bringing about his fall. To 
complete the picture, the Monk says that when Nero fell ‘‘Fortune 
lough and hadde a game”’ (B, 3740). There is nothing about a goddess 
who speaks and laughs that can be termed abstract. This is the 
personification who in medieval literature displays herself as ‘proud, 
subject to wrath, and consequently vindictive and malign.’ 
Holofernes has dealings with the same personalized Fortune. No 

one was more pompous, says the Monk, 

Than Oloferne which fortune ay kiste 

So likerously and ladde hym vp and doun 


Til that his heed was of er that he wiste. 
(B, 3746-3748) 


Of Antiochus the Monk says: 


Fortune hym had enhaunced so in pride 

That verraily he wende he myghte attayne 

Vn to the sterres vp on euery syde 

And in a balance weyen ech montayne 

And alle the floodes of the see restrayne. 
(B, 3773-3777) 


Here Fortune is given no individualizing touches, and, indeed, 
Antiochus is punished directly by God. It may be argued, however, 


* Howard R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature (1927), p. 47. 
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that Chaucer felt some sort of obligation to omit Fortune as the 
intermediary in Antiochus’s punishment since he had already cited a 
scriptural source for the tragedy and had referred the reader to that 
source for more complete details: ““Read which that he was in Macha- 
bee” (B, 3769). After doing this, he would hardly have been in a posi- 
tion to allow the goddess Fortuna to bring about the fall. In addition, 
there may be traces here of the attitude suggested earlier in this 
paper to account for the complete absence of Fortune in the tragedies 
of Lucifer, Adam, and Samson. The continuity in the presentation of 
Fortune is maintained, at any rate, by the comment, quoted above, 
that Antiochus was lured into the sin of pride by a presumably malign 
Fortune. There is no real inconsistency in Fortune’s appearance here; 
actually, after the preceding treatment of Fortune, there is, at least, 
a very strong implication that the Fortune who so “enhaunced” 
Antiochus in pride is the same whimsical goddess who kissed Holo- 
fernes “‘likerously.” 
In the tragedy of Alexander, the treatment of Fortune is un- 

mistakably personalized. Of ‘‘Alisaundre” we are told: 

Thy sys fortune hath turned in to aas 

And for thee ne weep she neuere a teere. . . 

Allas who shal me helpe to endite 

False fortune and poyson to despise 


The whiche two of al this wo I wyte. 
(B, 3851-3852; 3858-3860) 


The guise of Fortune here is strikingly similar to that of the “fals 

Fortune” that “‘pleyd a game atte ches” in the Book of the Duchess. 

Julius Caesar, according to the Monk, was the emperor of Rome 
Til that fortune weex his aduersarie. (B, 3868) 


Until that time Fortune had been his friend. Indeed, for his success 
in battle against Pompey, Caesar must 
Thanke fortune that so wel thee spedde. 
(B, 3876) 
Against this same Fortune who has aided Caesar, the lament for Pom- 
pey is aimed: 
That fortune vn to swich a fyn thee broghte. 
(B, 3884) 


The comment on Caesar’s fall shows the personal Fortune in all her 
fickle nature: 











Socola 


Fortune was first freend and sitthe foo 
No man ne truste vp on hire fauour longe 
But haue hire in awayt for euere mo. (B, 3913-3915) 


With Croesus, the group of tragedies in which Fortune is pre- 
sented as a personalized being is brought to a close. Like the others 
who have placed their trust in Fortune, Croesus is favored for a time: 

He wende wel for that fortune hym sente 


Swich hap that he escaped thurgh the rayn 
That of his foos he myghte nat be slayn. (B, 3927-3929) 


In the end, however, this false creature Fortune turned against him 
and “on the galwes made hym gape” (B, 3924). As the Monk began 
his tale with the Fortune theme. so in the last stanza of ‘‘Croesus” he 
concludes with a comment on the influence of Fortune—the concrete, 
individualized Fortune of the third group of tragedies: 

Anhanged was Cresus the proude kyng 

His roial trone myghte hym nat auaille 

Tragedies noon oother manere thyng 

Ne kan in syngyng crye ne biwaille 

But that fortune alwey wole assaille 

With vnwar strook the regnes that been proude 

For whan men trusteth hire thanne wol she faille 


And couere hire brighte face with a clowde. 
(B, 3949-3956) 


From this examination of the comments on Fortune in the ‘‘Monk’s 
Tale,” it will be seen that Chaucer’s (or the Monk’s) presentation of 
Fortune in the successive tragedies forms a definite pattern. In the 
first three tragedies, Fortune has no part. In the next eight, Fortune 
is shown as an abstraction. In the last six tragedies, Fortune emerges 
as a personal being and is given numerous individualizing qualities. 
Though the tragedies of Nebuchadnezzar, Barnabo, and Antiochus 
present some inconsistencies, they do not interfere with the developing 
conception of Fortune. 

It seems clear that Chaucer’s presentation of Fortune in the 
‘““Monk’s Tale”’ is the result of positive alterations of the sources of 
at least eleven of the tragedies, and it would appear that these altera- 
tions were made in order to establish a developing conception of 
Fortune, which forms a definite pattern serving as a unifying element 
for the whole tale. The presence in the tale of this pattern lends strong 
internal evidence in support of the textual arguments advanced by 
scholars in the past for placing the Modern Instances between the 
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tragedies of Zenobia and Nero,* since the developing conception of 
Fortune is based upon the medial position of the Modern Instances. 
Recognition of the progressive development of Fortune in the “‘Monk’s 
Tale” would also suggest that Chaucer expended greater care on this 
tale than is generally thought.™ 
Epwarp M. SocoLa 
New Orleans 


*% Though most editors and scholars agree that the Modern Instances should be 
placed between Zenobia and Nero, the fact that the Ellesmere and several others among 
the best MSS of the Canterbury Tales place the Modern Instances after Croesus has 
presented a problem to editors from Tyrwhitt through Manly and Rickert. Those who 
have concluded that the Ellesmere order is correct are Thomas Tyrwhitt (The Canter- 
bury Tales of Chaucer, see the note on Peter of Spain) and Aage Brusendorff (The Chau- 
cer Tradition, pp. 77-78). For arguments in favor of the medial position see F. J. Fur- 
nivall, Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of the Canterbury Tales (1868), p. 23; 
W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (1894), m1, 427-431; J. S. P. Tat- 
lock, Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works (1907), pp. 164-172; F. N. Robin- 
son, op. cit., p. 853; Haldeen Braddy, op. cit.; Manly and Rickert, op. cit., 1, 408-409. 

* The unified nature of the tale, resulting from the developing conception of For- 
tune, would tend to show that all of the tragedies were written or revised at the same 
time, as essential parts of a well defined structure. If this is so, composition of the tale 
as an entity would, of course, have to be assigned to a date later than that of Barnabo 
Visconti’s death in December of 1385. For the various theories on the date and stages 
of composition of the ““Monk’s Tale,” see Braddy, op. cit., p. 69. 




















J. D. MICHAELIS: RATIONAL BIBLICIST 


ALTHOUGH JOHANN DAVID MICHAELIS (1717-1791) was, as seen from 
the vantage point of the present day, no more than a minor figure of 
eighteenth century Germany, he was certainly one of the most brilliant 
academicians and scholars of his century. Today his life is chiefly of 
interest to the literary historian, but it can also be highly illuminating 
as a case-study in eighteenth century intellectual struggle and achieve- 
ment. For Michaelis stood at the confluence of the streams of religious 
orthodoxy, Pietism and the Enlightenment and reckoned with each of 
these three influences. His Auseinandersetzung with them was neither 
profound nor inspiring, but it was certainly typical of many of his 
contemporaries in the academic world, and was therefore a decisive 
factor in determining the shape of things to come in Germany. 

In this paper we shall examine the major outlines of Michaelis’ 
life and thought principally as reflected in his autobiography.' We 
shall utilize the concrete events of his life as the best point of depar- 
ture for remarks on the meaning of his intellectual development. 

Johann David Michaelis was born at Halle, the focal point of 
Pietism and later of rationalism, February 27, 1717. Since he was the 
son of a professor of oriental languages, it was perhaps inevitable that 
Michaelis, endowed with native linguistic talent, should likewise 
ultimately become a Biblical philologist. Until his twelfth year 
Michaelis was tutored by several Hauslehrer ; he particularly mentions 
the study of Latin, geography and history. Apparently he was sub- 
jected by his tutors to a rigorous course in Latin grammar and reading, 
which stood him in good stead later. He complained later in writing 
his autobiography that the meager Greek instruction which he re- 
ceived in this period was unfortunate.’? 

In the year 1729 Michaelis entered the public school of the Waisen- 
haus at Halle. Here he continued a rigorous study of languages, es- 
pecially Latin. At the Waisenhaus his most noteworthy teacher was 
S. J. Baumgarten (1706-1757), the elder brother of the aesthetic phi- 
losopher A. G. Baumgarten. It was under his tutelage that the youth- 
ful Michaelis imbibed something of the spirit of rationalism. For S. J. 
Baumgarten, though Pietistic in doctrine, utilized the Wolffian meth- 
ods in his approach to theology. This contact of young Michaelis 
with a strong exponent of rationalism in the Waisenhaus was particu- 


! J. D. Michaelis, Lebensbeschreibung, von ihm selbst abgefaGt. Leipzig: Barth, 1793. 
2 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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larly ironical, since it was precisely at this time that the philosophy of 
Wolff was under the strictest ban at the University of Halle. One 
should not suppose that the extreme youth of Michaelis in this period 
precluded a lasting reaction to philosophical influence. For at least 
two factors operated to render Michaelis sensitive to such influence. 
In the first place, the strongly religious atmosphere of the school 
tended to turn youthful minds to ultimate things; and, secondly, 
Michaelis was precocious enough to become receptive to such influ- 
ence at an early age. According to his own statement in the Lebens- 
beschreibung,* his experience with philosophy in this period caused him 
to have no interest in the lectures in philosophy which he might have 
heard later at the university. But it is certain that the spirit of 
rationalism was always congenial to his nature, at least insofar as it 
was pragmatic or non-metaphysical. 

It was during this period also that his native religious tendencies 
became apparent. He reports that upon confirmation in his fifteenth 
year he was found to be semi-Pelagian,‘ and admits that “Religion 
hatte damals noch nicht viel Wirkung auf mich.’® But despite the fact 
that religious experience was urged upon the students at the Waisen- 
haus Michaelis’ standing there was not materially impaired by his 
lack of piety. 

Even in his pre-university days Michaelis manifested the major 
tendencies which characterized his life. His reaction to the religious 
influence of Pietism was rather weakly negative; he showed that his 
was not to be a strongly religious nature, drawing its nurture pri- 
marily from the stream of Lutheran piety. On the other hand, his 
reaction to the prevailing rationalism of the day was rather weakly 
positive; we say weakly positive, for as yet he could not suspect just 
what aspect of rationalism would be decisive for him. Strikingly 
enough, Pietism and idealism, though they sprang from utterly differ- 
ent presuppositions, had very important characteristics in common. 
They both tended to emphasize the subjective over against the objec- 
tive elements of experience. Michaelis, being primarily of an objective 
turn of mind, was unable to appreciate either the subjectivism of 
Pietism or of rational idealism. We shall see that he became, at least 
for all practical purposes, a rationalist, but a rationalist of the 
empirical order. His predominant interest in the concrete facts of the 
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Biblical languages over against theology indicates this direction of his 
interests from the beginning. 

In the year 1733 Michaelis began his studies at the University of 

Halle. In spite of his well-founded objections to the type of education 
available at Halle, he there enjoyed the most fruitful university life 
in the Germany of the time. For Halle was the first of the great uni- 
versities of modern Germany. Christian Thomasius, A. H. Francke, 
and Christian Wolff were revolutionaries in the sense that they broke 
with the traditional scholastic jurisprudence, theology, and philosophy 
respectively, and ventured into modes of thought hitherto unknown. 
These were the men who determined the destiny of Halle. 
“Der altere Universitatsunterricht,” says Paulsen, “ging iiberall von der Vor- 
aussetzung aus, daf} die Wahrheit gegeben sei, es handelte sich im Unterricht 
um ihre Ueberlieferung, und es war die Pflicht der Aufsichtsbehérde darauf 
zu achten, daf} keine falsche Lehre iiberliefert werde. Der neue Universitits- 
unterricht geht von der Voraussetzung aus, daf} die Wahrheit zu suchen ist; 
die Aufgabe des Unterrichts ist, hierzu geschickt zu machen und anzuleiten.”” 
In writing his Lebensbeschreibung, however, Michaelis was viewing the 
University of Halle from the developments as he had known them at 
Géttingen in the latter half of the eighteenth century, and, to be sure, 
conditions at that time were different even at Halle. He complained 
specifically that the Halle of his student days was deficient in the field 
of literary history and in Biicherkenninis in general, a fact, ‘‘welches,” 
he writes, “mir freilich in meinem kiinfligen Leben Schaden getan hat.” 
The university library was at that time very limited, and Michaelis 
does not neglect to complain about the fact.* Notwithstanding these 
relatively minor complaints, Michaelis enjoyed what was actually the 
freest and most stimulating academic atmosphere in the Europe of 
his time. 

Before he left the Waisenhaus, Michaelis had manifested what 
were to his teachers somewhat dubious religious tendencies: for exam- 
ple, S. J. Baumgarten expressed his fear that Michaelis might become 
a Religionsspétter.? What, then, were his religious tendencies at the 
university? In the first place, it may be said that at the university 
Michaelis became for the first time religiously self-conscious, for it 
was here that he was forced to take account of the bases of his religion. 
He makes clear that when doubts began to arise, they were not of 


® Friedrich Paulsen, Die deutschen Universititen. Berlin: Ascher, 1902, pp. 55-56. 
? Michaelis, of. cit., p. 12. 

8 [bid., p. 13. 
* Tbid., p. 11. 
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dogmatic but of practical, moral character. For example, having been 
taught that one must interpret the Lord’s Supper as a command of 
Jesus which might not be subjected to the test of reason, he immedi- 
ately saw the evil consequences of making such a general procedure a 
rule of hermeneutics to be applied to the passages of the Bible which 
pertain to morality. For if one took literally Matthew 19:12 and 24, 
he would obviously go astray. Michaelis remarks that such doubts so 
worried him as to affect his health, and hastens to assure his readers 
that a knowledge of the Greek language will do much to resolve such 
doubts. One should note in this connection that these religious doubts 
arose with reference to morality, that is, the objective, practical side 
of religion, and that they were ultimately resolved by recourse to the 
original language of Scripture, an external, objective instrumentality. 
Of his religious attitude in the university period, Michaelis also re- 
marks that it was impossible for him to believe everything in the 
symbolic books of the Bible.'® 

After six years at the university the question arose as to a life’s 
profession. Michaelis thus far had shown no desire to follow any par- 
ticular profession. Indeed it seems quite fair to say that, although he 
did choose the academic career, he was never particularly enthusiastic 
about it, in spite of his relatively enormous success as a teacher. And 
one reads with astonishment the naive observation in the Lebensbe- 
schreibung, written after many successful years, that possibly he 
should have studied medicine, for in that case, he writes, “‘hdtte ich 
vermutlich in der Welt eine glinzendere und mir vorteilhaftere Rolle 
spielen kiénnen.”" Michaelis actually became, as he himself realized, 
an academician largely through the influence of his father; for, 
although his father was scrupulous not to prescribe a career for his 
son, in reality he so hedged his son about with an atmosphere of Bibli- 
cal research, especially in the direction of the oriental languages, that 
the son could scarcely escape becoming a philologist. Of course, there 
was always the possibility that he might have become a pastor, but 
Michaelis rightly saw that this would not have done on account of 
his dubious orthodoxy, even though he—by his own admission—was 
not a bad preacher!'* Strangely enough, he showed less predilection for 
the professor’s chair than for the pulpit. In his teaching years at 
Géttingen, however, he gave up preaching altogether. 


0 [bid., p. 14. 
" Tbid., p. 15. 
2 Tbid., p. 14. 
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Faced with the practical necessity of bringing his student career 
to a close, he was graduated in 1739-40, by virtue of having submitted 
two theses, one of which was designed to prove the antiquity and 
divine inspiration of the vowel points of Hebrew Scripture. Although 
he came to see that these theses were the result of his limited experi- 
ence, he always adhered to a conservative view with reference to the 
antiquity of the vowel points in question, a fact which indicates a 
type of conservatism innate in him, and which may be reckoned in 
with his ordinarily normative love of intellectual truth. 

After teaching for a brief space in Halle, Michaelis undertook a 
journey which may be regarded as determinative for the remainder 
of his life," the journey to England. The occasion for his going to 
England was furnished by the ailing health of the court preacher in 
London, one Ziegenhagen, who needed an assistant. In the spring of 
1741 Michaelis therefore visited England; on his way he became 
acquainted with Albert Schultens (1686-1750) whose philological 
ideas greatly influenced him later. In England he visited principally 
two places, London and Oxford. He was delighted with his reception 
in Oxford, finding the Oxfordians extremely courteous and respectful 
of him. It seems not without significance for the future course of his 
life that he found the academic atmosphere of Oxford far more chal- 
lenging and pleasant than his preaching experience in London. In 
Oxford he found that he was recognized for his academic achievement 
of the higher degree and was accordingly given access to the inner 
circles of the university. That the type of thought he encountered in 
England was decisive for him is best expressed in his own account: 
In einem Stiick, das die Theologie betrifft, hat sich meine Denkungsart in 
England gliicklich geaindert. Ohngeachtet ich schon auf Schulen halb ein 
Pelagianer war, so wurde doch hernach die Lehre von der iibernatiirlichen 
Gnade so getrieben, da ich sie fiir biblisch hielt; ob ich gleich aus der Philoso- 
phie, wenigstens aus meiner Erfahrung, Einwiirfe dagegen hatte, und bei mir 
selbst zwar wohl religiése Gemiitsbewegungen, aber nichts finden konnte, das 
mir iibernatiirlich vorkam. Die anderte sich in England ganz, da ich die 
Schriftstellen, die von iibernatiirlicher Gnade handeln sollten, anders er- 
kliren lernte. 


Even Ziegenhagen, the court-preacher, exposed Michaelis to similar 
ideas, and thus the young Dozent was naturally drawn into a critical 
position over against the Pietists of Halle. 

At this juncture one can scarcely refrain from noticing the similari- 


'8 Cf. Rudolf Smend, Festrede: Michaelis. Géttingen: Dieterich, 1898, p. 5. 
M4 Michaelis, op. cit., p. 36. 
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ties and contrasts between the journeys of Michaelis and Hamann to 
England. For both, the journey to England was decisive, but here the 
similarity ends. Michaelis, as a result of the visit to England, was able 
to disabuse himself of the notion of supernatural grace as working in 
human life; Hamann, on the other hand, as a result of his visit to 
England some seventeen years later, was convinced of the overpower- 
ing work of supernatural grace in human life. And precisely in these 
basically different orientations does one obtain the clue to the dif- 
ference between the men. 

Upon his return to Halle from England Michaelis became fully 
aware of the uncongeniality of the intellectual climate there; having 
breathed the freer air of the latitudinarianism of English theologians, 
he could no longer thrive in the atmosphere of Halle so heavily charged 
with the odor of Pietism. For however free Halle might be in relation 
to other German universities, there was a definite religious orientation 
which one could not find at Oxford. He was further displeased by the 
economic prospects at Halle, since the financial position of members 
of the faculty there was insecure; and this would naturally influence 
Michaelis even more than the ordinary man, since his attitude in this 
regard was not far from parsimony. When, in this general frame of 
mind, he was offered the opportunity to become Privaidozent at the 
newly-founded University of Géttingen in the year 1745, he gladly 
accepted the offer. Thereafter for almost a half-century he taught at 
Géttingen. Thus Michaelis, whose life spanned the greater part of 
the eighteenth century, spent that life within the walls of the two 
great universities of Germany in their great periods respectively." 

The major part of the autobiography of Michaelis is taken up with 
the internal affairs of the University of Géttingen as they related to 
him and, hence, insofar as this is true they are of slight interest and 
importance to the general reader. His mention of several interesting 
incidents in this period throws Jight upon his general character. For 


‘6 This fact strikes one forcibly as he reads between the lines of the Lebensbeschreib- 
ung. Cf. also the character estimate by Herbert in the Allgemeine deutsche Biographie. 
Vol. 21; Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1885, p. 688. 

‘6 Of these universities Paulsen says, of. cit., pp. 56-57. “In der zweiten Halfte 
des 18. Jahrhunderts erwuchs der Hallischen Universitit in Géttingen eine Nebenbuh- 
lerin, von der sie zuletzt iiberfliigelt wurde. Am Ende des Jahrhunderts galt Géttingen 
als die vornehme Univeristat. . . . Halle und Géttingen sind im 18. Jahrhundert die 
anerkannt fiihrenden Universitaten. . . . Sie haben durch ihren Vorangang im Verlauf 
des 18. Jahrhunderts eine vollstandige Umgestaltung des ganzen deutschen Univer- 
sitatswesens bewirkt, zuerst im protestantischen Norden, dann auch im katholischen 
Siiden.”* 
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example, in the Seven Year’s War when French soldiers occupied 
Géttingen, Michaelis remarks upon their considerateness and the fact 
that he got along quite well with them, but not because of any sort of 
gratitude toward them, rather because of his concept of duty. He 
thereupon adds, perhaps as a genuine S/ubengelehrter, that one might 
find his concept of duty outlined in one of his books, citing the page 
reference!'? Surely nothing could reveal more unequivocally the 
pedantic side of Michaelis’ nature. 

At Gottingen, Michaelis became one of the most famous oriental- 
ists and one of the most popular lecturers in Europe.'* He was re- 
markably productive in his own field, and always maintained a lively 
interest in literature, history, and geography. It was he who instigated 
the famous journey of Carsten Niebuhr, Forskal and others to Arabia 
in 1761, which was underwritten by the king of Denmark. Michaelis 
must have been an efficient executive, for he held numerous adminis- 
trative posts at the University of Géttingen, some of them of internal 
nature purely, some, however, more significant, such as the editorship 
of the Géttingen Gelehrie Anzeigen from 1753-1770. In 1761 he became 
Hofrat, and in 1787 Justizrat. In 1764 he was called to Berlin by Fred- 
erick the Great, but declined to go. In 1775 he was made a knight of 
the Order of the North Star by the king of Sweden as a restitution for 
the treatment of his Compendium Theologiae dogmaticae some years 
earlier in that country. The last twenty years of his life were embit- 
tered by the enmity of many of his colleagues at Gottingen, who evi- 
dently did not appreciate his ‘‘Herrschsucht, sein Eigennutz und seine 
Vorliebe fiir Hintertiiren und krumme Wege.”'* As a result of his un- 
popularity with those who knew him best, “im Géltingen wurde sein 
Tod mil einer Gleichgiiltigkeit aufgenommen, iiber die die gelehrie Weli 
erstaunt war.’ 

The writings of Michaelis may be divided into six types, although 
they all center around the Bible on its natural side: 1) oriental studies, 
2) exegetical writings on the Old and New Testaments, 3) works on 

17 Michaelis, op. cit., p. 54. 

18 The following quotation partially explains Michaelis’ popularity with his stu- 
dents. “Der lebhafte und gewandte Dozent, der das gelehrte Material spielend dem 
HGrer vorfiihrte, erschien einem begeisterten Verehrer wie ein vornehmer Cavalier und 
ein vollendeter Schauspieler in einer Person. Von vortrefilicher Leibesbildung und 
Anstand, mit bunt besetzten Kleidern, gestiefelt und gespornt, den Degen an der 
Seite, pathetisch im Gange, mit hoher Miene und feurigen Augen tritt er ins Auditorium, 
die Bibel unter dem Arm.” Smend, op. cit., p. 10. 


19 Thid., p. 12. 
20 Loc. cit. 
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the Hebrew language and related studies: Biblical antiquities, history, 
geography, nature-study, etc., 4) factual interpretation of passages 
of Scripture, 5) dogmatic and moral theology, 6) works intended to 
serve as introductions to Old and New Testaments.” The best known 
and perhaps the most important of the writings of Michaelis was his 
Einleitung in das neue Testament (first edition 1750). 

In the last resort Michaelis was an orientalist, and it is on this 
basis that one must estimate his work. Where does he actually stand 
in the history of Semitic research? It was he, on the philological side, 
who, like J. S. Semler, on the theological side, formed the connecting 
link between the older scholasticism and the newer rationalism.” 
Michaelis found the Biblical languages still regarded as somehow set 
apart from other languages. That he was able to change this state of 
affairs was due largely to the work of two people. His father, Christian 
Benedict Michaelis, had instilled in him a regard for Syriac as a means 
of interpreting Hebrew; but, more important, the Dutch scholar, 
Albert Schultens, impressed upon him the necessity of illuminating 
Hebrew by reference to its cognate tongues. Michaelis, working in the 
interest of Hebrew, broke down the isolating barriers which had been 
erected around the language, thus causing it to be viewed as part and 
parcel of the Semitic family group. In short, he found Hebrew a super- 
natural language and rendered it a natural language. Henceforth 
scholars would be freed from mere dependence upon the rabbinical 
tradition and might adduce any facts which might throw light on the 
sacred language. Unlike J. J. Reiske (1716-1774), who became an Ara- 
bist foregoing prime allegiance to Biblical studies, Michaelis was 
always interested in oriental studies as means to an end, namely, 
that of illuminating the Judeo-Christian scriptures in his own way. 
Michaelis was, in the last resort, a rationalist.” That is to say, his 
approach to truth in religion was always through the instrumentality 
of reason. In this respect he was a true legatee of the Greek faith in 


2 L. Pelt, “Johann David Michaelis,” in Real-Encyclopadie fiir protestantische 
Theologie und Kirche; Vol 1x; ed. Herzog, Plitt, Hauch: Leipzig: Hinrich, 1881, pp. 
746-748. 

2 V. Ludwig Diestel, Geschichte des alten Testamentes. Jena: Mauke, 1869, pp. 563 
ff. ef passim. 

%3 Of his relation as a rationalist to the Aufklérung, Smend says: “Michaelis, der 
im Grunde selbst als Aufklarer zu betrachten ist, hatte ein augenblickliches Bediirfnis 
seiner Zeit verstanden und ihm mit grofsem Geschick gedient. Er war fiir die Aufklarung 
ein héchst willkommener Bundesgenosse im Kampfe gegen die biblische Autoritit. . . . 
So hatte eine Welle der Zeitstrémung ihn und seine Arbeit emporgehoben und er hatte 
sich von ihr tragen lassen, dann aber war diese Welle bald verlaufen.” of. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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nous, and his life’s work was largely determined by that stream of 
cultural influence we might term secular. But, and this is an impor- 
tant distinction, he was not an abstract rationalist of the Wolffian 
stamp, hence no idealist. For him, the concrete empirical facts of our 
external experience were more meaningful than the untried schemes 
of the human mind. Hence, he evinced a spacious interest in the con- 
crete phenomena of life as they appear in language, literature, history, 
geography, etc. To be sure he was more than mere collector of facts, 
for he was able to order his facts rationally; but basically he was 
disposed to be fascinated by mere external phenomena, as for example 
the storm at sea which he experienced on his return from England,™* 
Although Michaelis accepted the rationalist point of view as the basis 
of his critical method, be never allowed his rationalism to eliminate 
Biblical authority entirely. His rationalism was simply his particular 
way of approaching the objectively given body of truth. 

Beside Michaelis’ rationalism as a method must, therefore, be 
juxtaposed his faith in the Christian revelation. One cannot deny the 
fact that his scholarship was ultimately intended to subserve the 
Christian cause. Taking into account the fact that Michaelis was 
Christian partly because raised in a Christian atmosphere, one must 
explain the fact that, in spite of his rationalistic tendencies, he re- 
mained superficially orthodox. One might venture the suggestion that 
he found it profitable to do so, but, even if accepted, this reason does 
not account entirely for his life’s work. A study of Michaelis’ writings 
leads one to the conclusion that he was a faithful Christian of a sort, 
but of a rigidly circumscribed sort. He was eager to be accepted as a 
faithful, but not superstitious believer, expressly stating his inability 
to subscribe to the unreasonable, ‘‘ob ich gleich,”’ he writes, “die 
Hauptsache unserer Religion, wie jeder aus meinen Schriften weiL, 
glaube, lehre und bekenne.”™ 

That Michaelis was a rationalist of the empirical order is evident 
even in the one purely theological work which he produced, the 
Dogmatik. Although he approaches his task in this work with the 
general religious paraphernalia of the time, and orders his thinking 
along the old lines, the general effect of the work upon the reader is 
to doubt the genuinely religious motivation of the author. In specific 
instances, of course, he scandalized himself among the orthodox 
dogmatists. In the Vorrede to the Dogmatik he stated, for example: 


* Michaelis, op. cit., p. 37. 
% Michaelis, Lebensbeschreibung, pp. 142-143. 
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“Ich habe, das gestehe ich aufrichtig, in meinem ganzen Leben kein anderes 
Zeugnis des heiligen Geistes empfunden, als das ist, was man in der hl. 
Schrift als eine Anzeige und Spur ihrer Gottlichkeit antrifft,”“—namely, 
the miracles. For Michaelis there was no working of the Holy Spirit 
in the reading of the Scripture, nor was there anything miraculous 
about the general tenor of the Hebrew and Christian writings. Like- 
wise he was immune to discovering anything awe-inspiring about the 
life of Christ; for him it was simply the reasonable life, and that was 
sufficient. In Michaelis’ response to Scripture there was no calling of 
deep unto deep. When he wanted to demonstrate the divinity of the 
Book, he had to make reference to an external type of evidence, 
namely, the miracles. 

Michaelis belongs to the host of the near great. It would not be 
entirely fair to compare him with the genuinely great. Were one, for 
example, to place his Lebensbeschreibung beside the autobiographical 
writings of Augustine, Rousseau, or Hamann, the comparison would be 
fatal to Michaelis. Beside these writings, the autobiography of 
Michaelis appears petty and trifling, however interesting one finds 
the reading of it. Whereas these men come to grips with the ultimate 
forces of life and come out triumphantly with definite decisions, 
Michaelis is largely concerned with cataloging his activities and 
palliating his weaknesses. Never does he attempt to answer the great 
questions of human destiny. And for this reason he will never be 
read except as a literary antiquity. It is indeed ironical that Michaelis, 
the academic toast of Europe in his own day, able to move kings to 
action, is today known only to the historian of culture, and that 
Hamann, the unacclaimed petty warehouse official, is yielding more 
and more new insights out of the Fundgrube of his writings. Michaelis, 
nevertheless, when placed beside many of his own colleagues grows 
in stature, and it cannot be denied that he was a great teacher. “Er 
war einer der vollkommensten Dozenten, die je, solange Universitaten 
sind und sein werden, gelebi haben.’”** 

James C. O’ FLAHERTY 

Wake Forest College 


% Michaelis, Dogmatik. Zweite umgearbeitete Ausgabe; Tiibingen: Frank, Schramm, 
1785, pp. v—-xviii. 
27 Herbert, A.D.B., v. 21, p. 686. 














THE TEXTS FROM WHICH JOHNSON PRINTED 
HIS SHAKESPEARE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY editors of Shakespeare before Capell (1767) did 
not base their texts on the early folios and quartos nor on MS trans- 
scriptions from these; they printed instead from the editions of their 
more immediate precursors. Pope’s printer, for example, set the type 
for and printed Pope’s Shakespeare from a corrected copy of Rowe’s 
1714 edition; Warburton’s printer worked from a copy of Theobald’s 
second edition (1740); and scholars from Capell to McKerrow have 
held that Johnson printed his text (1765) from Warburton’s (1747).! 

Collation appears to substantiate the general opinion by revealing 
several striking agreements in error between the two editions. For 
example, in Love’s Labour’s Lost, 1.1.96, Theobald’s second edition 
has, ‘“‘He weeds the corn, and still lets grow the weeding,”’ which is 
correct. Warburton and Johnson print “let’s.’” In Coriolanus. II,i.12, 
Johnson follows Warburton in printing “are two” for ‘‘two are” in 
the line, ““You two are old men’’; and in 2 Henry IV, I1.i.111, both 
editors misprint ‘‘Pry’thee’’ for ‘“Pr’ythee.’* Even more striking is 
the following from Twelfth Nighi, I1.iii.8: “to go to bed after mid- 
night, is to go to bed betimes.”’ Warburton, followed by Johnson, 
printed, ‘“‘go bed betimes.’”® Similarly impressive evidence of 
Johnson’s dependence on Warburton is found in a double misprint 
inherited from Macbeth, V.iii.11. Theobald printed, ‘““‘The devil damn 
thee black, thou cream-fac’d lown!’’ Warburton and Johnson have, 
“chou cream’fac’d lown!’”6 

1 Capell’s Shakespeare, [1767], i. 18, n. 8; William George Clark and John Glover, 
Cambridge Shakespeare, 1863, i. xxxvi; J. Parker Norris, “The Editors of Shakespeare, 
vu. Dr. Samuel Johnson,” Shakes peariana, viii (1886), 27; Horace Howard Furness, A 
New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Vol. . Macbeth, Phila., 1873, p. vy; David Nichol 
Smith, “Johnson and Boswell,” Cambridge History of English Literature, ed. by Sir A. 
W. Ward and A. R. Walter, Cambridge, 1907-16, x. 203; Ronald B. McKerrow, The 
Treatment of Shakes peare’s Text by His Earlier Editors: 1709-1768, London, 1933, p. 28; 
McKerrow, Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare, Oxford, 1939, p. 73, n. 1; Walter 
Ebisch and Levin L. Schiicking, A Shakespeare Bibliography, Oxford, 1931, p. 54. 

A portion of the material in this paper was part of a dissertation presented for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale University. 

2 T40.11.174; W.192; J.115. 

Edition, volume, and page numbers will be indicated hereafter as in this example; 
that is, Theobald’s second edition (1740), vol. 1, p. 174, etc. If, when several references 
are given in a series, a volume number is omitted, the number is the same as in the pre- 
ceding reference. Thus, above, the Warburton and Johnson references are also to vol. 
11. All act, scene, and line references are to the Cambridge text of 1863-66. 

3 T40.v1.376; W.462; J.521. 

4 T40.1v.205; W.228; J.261. 


5 T40.11.121; W.142; J.1.379. 
6 T40.v1.337; W.416; J.472. For other examples of Johnson’s use of W, cf. TN, 
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Recently, however, Professor G. Blakemore Evans has shown 
Johnson’s dependence on the 1757 edition of Theobald for the text of 
1 Henry VI and has suggested that Johnson may have used this 
edition for many if not most of the plays.’ Collation supports this 
suggestion. Johnson agrees with the 1757 Theobald in adding an 
unauthorized “why” after “live” in Romeo and Juliet, IV.v.101: “Oh, 
an you will have me live, play heart’s ease’’*; in substituting “‘day’s” 
for “days’” in King John, IV.iii.20: “ ’twill be/Two long days’ 
journey’; in misprinting “‘shrew’d” for “shrewd” in 2 Henry VI, 
IT.iii.41,"° and ‘“‘Pry’thee” for ‘‘Pr’ythee” in Measure for Measure, 
IIL.ii.126." Both editors mispunctuate Julius Caesar, V.iii.78 (“Hie 
you, Messala,/And I will seek for Pindarus’’) so that it reads, ‘Hie, 
you Messala.’’ Both mistakenly place a question mark after ‘“‘thine”’ 
in Richard III, 1V.iv.249: “Even all I have; yea, and myself and all,/ 
Will I withal endow a child of thine.’’® Both agree in a large series 
of what may be regarded as either errors or ill-judged emendations. 
Both substitute “‘wing” for “wings” in Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
II.ii.4: “Some war with rere-mice for their leathern wings’; both 
substitute ‘“‘a word” for “or word” in Measure for Measure, V.i.361: 
“Hast thou or word, or wit, or impudence,/That yet can do thee 
office?’”® 





1.v.32: T40.11.111 (“Better a witty fool”), W.111.129, J.11.366 (“Better be a witty fool’’); 
TN, IL.iii.140: T40.11.125 (“swarths”), W.m1.147, J.1.385 (“swaths”); R2, I1.i.131: 
T40.1v.27 (“thou respect’st”), W.1v.29, J.31 (“thou respects”); R2, I1.i.160: T40.1v.28 
(“us”), W.1v.30, J.32 (“us.”: punctuation in error; following sentence left without sub- 
ject or verb); R2, IT.i.250: T40.1v.31 (“I wot not what;”’), W.1v.33, J.35 (“I wot not 
what?”); 7H4, Li.87-89: T40.1v.94 (“exchang’d . . . call’d’”’”), W.1v.100, J.113 (“ex- 
chang’d . . . call’’). 

7 G. B. Evans, “The Text of Johnson’s Shakespeare (1765),” Philological Quarterly 
xxvii (1949), 425-428. I am greatly indebted to Professor Evans for a MS copy of his 
article and for his helpful pointer to Johnson’s use of T57. 

8 T57.v11.85; W.95; J.106. T57’s addition of “why” in this line appears to stem 
from a misprint in T40: “Oh, an you will have me live,y play heart’s ease.” 

It should be noted that since T52 and T57 were both printed from T40, many 
points of difference from W are shared by all three editions. I have collated all three 
for several whole plays and for several portions of plays, and I believe there can be no 
doubt that Johnson’s use of Theobald is confined to TS7. 

9 T57.111.399; W.455; J.479. 

0 T57.v.35; W.36; J.38. 

' T57.1.344; W.414; J.331. 

12 T57.v11.77; W.89; J.95. 

13 T57.v.276; W.309; J.331. 

4 T57.1.93; W.119; J.120. 

16 T57.1.377; W.451; J.374. For other examples of Johnson’s use of T57, cf. 2H6, 
I1.i.145: W.v.30 (“Whip him till he leap over that same stool”), T57.v.30, J.31 (“the 
same”); Temp, IIL.ii.62: W.1.53 (“take his bottle from him”), T57.1.43, J.54 (“this 
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Johnson printed his text, then, not only from Warburton but from 
Theobald (1757) as well. To determine the extent to which he de- 
pended on each, we must turn to such collations of his two precursors 
as the following from Romeo and Juliet, [V.v.30-101. Johnson agrees 
with Theobald in every instance except in line 37, where he prints 
“‘deflowered.’’'® 


Line 
Number 



































Eastman 


Theobald’s Reading (1757) Warburton’s Reading 
O woeful Time woful 
(Theobald and Johnson, however, agree with 
Warburton and spell “woful” at lines 49, 50, and 





54.) 

32 Death ... Ties up my Tongue T yes 

37 Flow’r as she was, deflowred now by him Flower... deflower’d 
49 oh woful, woful, woful, day woful day 

56 Most detestable Death, by thee beguil’d Thee 

57 By cruel, cruel thee quite over-thrown Thee 

58 O Love, O Life,—not Life, but Love in Death Life, not 

61 To murder, murder our Solemnity murther, murther 
63 Dead art thou Thou 

66 Heaven and yourself Yourself 

67 Had part in this fair Maid; now Heav’n 

hath all Part... All 

68 And all the better is it for the Maid All 

69 Your part in her Part 

70 But Heav’n keeps his part in eternal Life Part 

72 For ’twas your Heaven, she should be 

advanc’d Heav'n 

78 — she’s best married, that dies married young dyes 

84 All Things, that we ordained festival things 

92 And go, Sir Paris; ev’ry one prepare every 

94 The Heav’ns do low’r upon you lowr 

96 ’Faith, we may put up our pipes Faith 
101 Oh, an you will have me live, why, play 

heart’s ease live, play ' 












bottle”); TGofV, V.iv.72: W.1.244 (“’Mongst”), T57.1.205, J.255 (“’Mong’st”); JC, 
I1.i.319: W.vu1.36 (“Had you an healthful ear to hear of it”), T57.vu1.32, J.37 (“hear 
it”); R&J, IV.v.30, 49, 50, 54: W.vi11.93-94 (spells “woful” in every instance), TS7. 
v111.82-83, J.103-—104 (spell “woeful” at line 30, “woful” in other lines). 

‘6 All annotated discrepancies between T57 and W have been omitted from this 
and all other collations in accordance with the principle that Johnson’s concurrence 
with either predecessor is significant of textual dependence only when it was accidental 
or unintentional. Similarly, differences in scene-numbering and scene-division are ex- 
cluded since in these matters Johnson quite consciously followed Warburton. 
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The significance of Johnson’s reading at v. 101 (“‘live, why, play’’) 
has already been mentioned. Of similar importance is his concurrence 
with Theobald’s inconsistency in the spelling of “‘woeful” at v. 30, 49, 
50, and 54. Unfortunately, collation reveals few such striking agree- 
ments in error or inconsistency. Except in the pettiest of details, 
Theobald (1757) and Warburton, both of which were printed from 
Theobald (1740), are often almost identical for hundreds of lines on 
end. It therefore becomes necessary to determine whether trivial dif- 
ferences have value as evidence. 

If it can be shown that major agreements in error are accompanied 
by agreements in spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, then it 
will be reasonable to infer that a multiplicity of these minor agree- 
ments is by itself proof of textual dependence. It will be seen in the 
collation givén above that Johnson concurs with Theobald even in the 
petty details of comma placement and capitalization. And it will be 
found in Macbeth, V.iii, where Johnson follows Warburton in printing 
“chou cream’fac’d lown,” he also agrees with him in all but one of the 
petty differences. For example, he agrees in not capitalizing ‘‘rest”’ 
at line 39,!” in spelling “‘lilly” instead of “lily” at line 15,'* and “‘ru- 
barb” instead of “rhubarb” at line 55.'° The one exception is in the 
capitalization of “Lord” at lines 31, 37, and 57.?° The validity of proof 
derived from collation is only significant, of course, when difference or 
agreement is unconscious; and since Johnson had been capitalizing 
“Lord,” and not infrequently “Lady,” through much of his edition, 
I judge his failure to agree with Warburton at this point to be the 
result of conscious application of editorial policy. Examination of the 
other plays wherein there is a striking agreement in error generally 
reveals this same agreement in points of lesser difference. I conclude, 
therefore, that a large plurality of concurrences, even though none is 
striking and though any one might be the result of purpose or con- 
scious planning, is good evidence of textual dependence. 

On the basis of a great many collations, many of which belong in 
the category just discussed, I should assign Johnson’s use of his two 
predecessors, volume by volume, as follows: 


17 'T57.v1.338; W.418; J.473. 
18 'T57.v1.337; W.417; J.472. 
19 T57.v1.338; W.418; J.474. 
20 T57.v1.337-338; W.417-418; J.473-474. 
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I II III IV 
Temp T# AYLI T Shrew a 2 _ 
MND T LLL — CofE T 1H4 —_ 
TGofV T WT T MAdo — 2H4 —_— 
MforM — TN — AWTEW i T 
MofV — MWofW T KJohn — 1H6 7 

V VI VII VIII 
2H6 T Lear — jc T R&J : y 
3H6 T Timon T A&C T Ham = 
R3 — Titus T Cymb T Oth T 
H8 T  Macb W T&C T 

Cor WwW 


The eleven unassigned plays present a final and peculiar problem, 
the more tantalizing for the already mentioned close similarity be- 
tween Theobald and Warburton, for in all of these plays Johnson 
agrees in major error or in the clustering of petty peculiarities of 
capitalization, spelling, and punctuation with both of his predecessors. 
To take Love’s Labour’s Lost as an example, Johnson agrees with 
Theobald in the accidental indentation of III.i.110 (“‘Costard running 
out, that was safely within’’),” in the misplacement of the apostrophe 
at V.ii.891 (‘‘And merry larks are ploughmens’ clocks’’),* and in the 
unannotated alteration of “bearing, and estimation” to ‘“‘bearing an 
estimation” at I.i.254 (““Anthony Dull; a man of good repute, carriage, 
bearing, and estimation’). These are strong indications of textual 
dependence, yet the indications are equally strong that Johnson was 
using Warburton. He follows Warburton, as we have said, at [.1.96, 
where he prints “He weeds the corn, and still let’s grow the weeding,’ 
and at I.i.252, where he substitutes “‘need”’ for ““meed’”’ (Him, I. .. 
have sent to thee, to receive the meed of punishment’’).” He follows 
him once again in an error of punctuation at IV.iii.78: Theobald cor- 
rectly prints, 


*1 It may be thought odd that Johnson, who began his Shakespeare in 1756, was 
using for his first plays an edition dated 1757. Since most of the publishers of T57 were 
also Johnson’s publishers, I imagine they gave him advance volumes of T57 as they 
came off the press. Since it was the most modernized of the texts up to that time, it 
might well have seemed the best basis for Johnson’s own modernized text. 

2 T57.11.198; W.217; J.144. 

% T57.11.260; W.287; J.223. 

* T57.11.179; W.198; J.122. 

% T57.11.174; W.192; J.115. 

* T57.11.179; W.198; J.122. 
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O heav’ns, I have my wish; 
Dumain transform’d? four woodcocks in a dish? 


Warburton and Johnson print ‘“‘transform’d four.’””” 

Did Johnson begin Love’s Labour’s Lost using Warburton, then 
shift to Theobald, then back to Warburton, and so forth? The evi- 
dence of the lesser concurrences supports that of the principal con- 
currences: when Johnson shifted from one base text to the other his 
own edition reveals that shift in its peculiarities of capitalization, 
punctuation, and spelling. The following portion of the Love’s Labour’s 
Lost collation (IV.iii.74-261) will illustrate. (A “‘T” or “W” under 
“Johnson’s Reading” indicates Johnson’s concurrence with Theo- 
bald (1757) or Warburton respectively.) 


Line Theobald’s Reading Warburton’s Joknson’s 
Number (1757) Reading Reading 
76 wreched fools’ secrets wretched W 


78 I have my wish; 


Dumain transform’d? four woodcocks _—transform’d four W 
in a dish? 
82 there you lye lie W 
105 Air, (quoth he) thy cheeks may blow; 

Air, would I might triumph sol blow/Air W 
147 Now step I forth to whip hypocrisy hy pocrisie W 
167 Where lies thy grief lyes W 
168 Where lies thy pain lyes W 
208 Will these turtles be gone begone T 
209 s.d. Exeunt Costard and Jaquenetta Cost... Jaquen. T 
211 As true we are, as flesh and blood can be__—— As true as we = 

214 We cannot cross the cause why we were 
born: born, T 
233 nothing wants, that want itself doth seek it self T 
235 Fy, painted rhetorick Fie T 
258 Her Favour turns the fashion of the days favour T 


Not all the evidence follows the neat pattern of the preceding ex- 
ample, for Johnson was periodically attentive to minor details. He 
tended to modernize spelling, to adjust punctuation, to reduce capital- 
ized nouns to lower case. And since the editor of the 1757 Theobald 
made the same sorts of changes, it is not uncommon to find portions 
of Johnson’s text wherein the evidence is apparently contradictory. 
Add to the sporadic nature of Johnson’s application of editorial prin- 
ciple the frequent absence of difference between Theobald and War- 


27 T57.11.216; W.237; J.167. 
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burton for several pages, and it will be seen that the exact points of 
Johnson’s shift from one text to another cannot be certainly deter- 
mined and that the following table of Johnson’s use of his predecessors 
is necessarily tentative.*® 


Vol. I 


W: 


~wv 


Vol. Il 


W: 
": 1.1.228-11.1.189 
W: 
*: 1.i.252-1v.i.22 
W: 
: Iv.ili.208—end 


Vol. III 


Hs4Hs 


Vol. IV 


W: 
: I1.iv.98—-1v.i.64 
W: 


MforM 
I-IV.v.s.d. 
v.i.18s.d.—v.i.50 
v.i.79-219 


: V.i.283-end 


LLL 
1.i.1-214 


11.1.200-227 


Iv.i.60-ii).168 


M Ado 


J: 1.1.1-278 


1.ii.3—1.iii.54 


: 1.ii1.58—-11.1.57 
: 11.1.73-end 


R2 
1.i-m.iv.78 


Iv.i.66—end 


MofV 
: I-Il.v.49 
11.vi.33—vii.30 
: IL. vili.7—111.1.93 
11.i. 105—1v.i.7 
: IV.i.28-1v.i.153 
: Iv.i.278—end 


Henens 


TN 
T: 1.i.1-19 
W: 1.i.41-iii.47 
W?: Liii.74-iv.14 
T: Liv.33—v.23 
W: 1.v.32-197 
T: tv.207-273 
W: m1.i.s.d.—111.1.15 
T: 11.i.66-121 
W: OL ii.4-iv.36 
T: m1.iv.87-end 


KJohn 

T: 1.i.1-22 

W: 1.1.39-11.1.97 

T: 12.i.130—228 
W: 12.i1.304—111.1.108 
T: 11.i.134~-v.iii.14 
W: v.v.8-end 


1H4 
W: 1.i.-iii.157 
T: 1iii.181-251 
W: 1.iii.260—m.iii.155 
T: m1.iii.167-1v.i.9 
W: tv.i.13-end 


28 To arrive at the conclusions presented here I have taken sample collations of 
T57 and W at 100-line intervals throughout the entire thirty-six plays, the size of the 
samples being determined by the frequency and nature of the disagreements between the 
two editions. Wherever the evidence has been contradictory or suggestive of a shift in 
base texts, I have collated the omitted lines. The following summary of a part of the 
A&C coilation (acts I-ID) illustrates the nature and range of coverage this method has 
permitted. Collated: L.i.1-51; Lii.84-iii.63; Liv.55-v.78; I1.ii.49-162; I.iii.10—v.40; 


IT. vi.20—vii.84; etc. 
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2H4 
W: Li-t.iv.282 
T: .iv.314—1.i.25 
W: 11.1.33-1Vv.i.41 
T: 1v.i.56-154 
W: Iv.i.168-V.iii.s.d. 
T: v.iii.43—end 


Vol. V R3 
W: Li-ii.232 
T: Liii.38-11.iv.42 
W: 111.i.s.d.—145 
T: m1.i.160—end 


Vol. VI Lear 
T: Li-11.i.24 
W: 11.1.44-i1.17 
T: 1.ii.29-end 


Johnson’s procedure is certainly rare if not unique among eight- 
eenth century Shakespearean editors; the question naturally arises, 
therefore, whether it stemmed from editorial policy or the lack of it, 
whether Johnson found Theobald good here and Warburton there 
and used them accordingly or simply adopted what we now regard as 
a cavalier attitude and used either as chance laid it to hand. The 
evidence is slight and somewhat negative, but it is suggestive. 

1. Examination of the table directly above shows no significant 
correlation between Johnson’s shifts in base text and any given num- 
ber of lines, pages, or gatherings. 

2. The same table shows that a great many of the shifts in base 
text overlap Johnson’s act or scene changes. The first shift in Merchant 
of Venice, for example, coincides with Johnson’s change from II.vi 
to II.vii, and the second shift coincides with his change from II.vii 
to II.viii.2* Hence it seems iikely that Johnson often completed the 
particular act or scene on which he was working before shifting to 
the other text.*® 

3. A further inference follows from the preceding point, and that 


2® Since Johnson’s system of scene enumeration is a modification of the French 
system, his scene numbers do not jibe with those of modern editions. 

30 If this inference is correct, it would be possible to indicate with greater precision 
than in the table above the points at which Johnson shifted base texts. I have not al- 
tered the table, however, because in the gaps between the assigned portions of the plays 
(e.g., MforM, IV.v.s.d.-end of act) the two base editions are, generally, identical, and 
where they are not, the evidence appears to be inconclusive. 
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is that the shifts may indicate lapses in Johnson’s application to his 
editorial task. 

4. Certain of the shifts may have been motivated by a temporary 
irritation at or a loss of faith in the text Johnson was using up to the 
shift. For example, Johnson used Warburton through King John, 
I1.i.97. At II.i.114, however, Warburton had silently introduced a 
major emendation into his text. Johnson has a note on this line in 
which he rejects the emendation," and beginning with the next differ- 
ence between Theobald and Warburton, Johnson agrees with Theo- 
bald. 

5. All but two of the plays for which Johnson used both Theobald 
and Warburton appear in the first four volumes. We know from 
Percy that Johnson was working on volume 11 in December of 1758, 
the month in which he had promised to publish.” It may be that cer- 
tain of Johnson’s shifts in base text are related both to his editorial 
inexperience at the beginning of his task and to his attempts to meet 
a deadline.* 

6. Although Johnson drew heavily on Theobald’s notes (the 
1757 Theobald reprinted the notes of the 1740 edition) in every vol- 
ume and in almost every play, Macbeth and Coriolanus, the last two 
plays in volume VI, are exceptions. In the first there are but two notes 


3! W.111.403; J.420-n.4. Similar instances occur in /H4, IV.i.13, where T57’s omis- 
sion of part of a line may have turned Johnson to W (T57.1v.154; W.171; J.195), and 
2H4, IV.i.46, where a W misprint (“every” for “very”’) followed by an error in punctua- 
tion at line 48 may have turned Johnson to T57 (T57.1v.240; W.267; J.305). 

® Proposals For Printing, by Subscription, The Dramatick Works of William Shake- 
speare, Corrected and Illustrated by Samuel Johnson, June 1, 1756, p. 2. Hans Hecht, 
Thomas Percy und William Shenstone (Quellen und Forschungen, 103), Strassburg, 1909, 
pp. 4, 9. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, rev. ed. L. F. Powell, Oxford, 1934, i. 
323. 

* If Johnson was hard pressed to keep up with the printers, he may have responded 
to their requests for copy by giving them what he had, whether a completed or incom- 
pleted play, and continued his work, using the edition he still had by him. Such a theory 
is appealing, but it is, of course, only one of many possible. Theobald’s Shakespeare 
was duodecimo, a handy pocket size. Perhaps Johnson carried the Theobald in his 
pocket and worked on it away from home whenever he found a few free minutes, then 
shifted back to the octavo Warburton with its larger margins and more easily legible 
type when at his lodgings. Possibly Tonson, Johnson’s publisher, attempting to do his 
share to get the edition ready in time, occasionally employed two type-setters to work on 
the material as it came in from Johnson. Thus, for example, when Love’s Labour’s Lost 
arrived from the editor (let us suppose entirely in Warburton’s edition), one setter 
worked from it. But the other, to hurry up the work, began at a later portion of the 
play, using Theobald’s edition to set from. When he had set an act or so, he took the 
copy of Warburton which Johnson had annotated and went over his type, correcting it 
to match Johnson’s alterations. 
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signed ‘‘Theobald,” and both are clearly drawn from Theobald’s first 
edition (1733).*4 In Coriolanus there is but one note signed ‘“Theo- 
bald,” and that derived from neither the first nor the second editions, 
but from Tonson’s octavo reprint (1745) of Hanmer’s Shakespeare.* 
In volume vi, then, Johnson appears to have used Warburton because 
he had no copy of Theobald’s sixth volume at hand. 

This evidence is slight, but in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, it would seem that there is no single, all-encompassing editorial 
principle by which to explain Johnson’s transfers from Theobald to 
Warburton and that these transfers were generally not the results 
of editorial evaluation. John’s use of two different sources within the 
same play, within the same act, even within the same scene, and his 
willingness to omit important notes because he lacked the sixth volume 
of Theobald’s Shakespeare point to no policy but that of expediency. 
“It is hard to keep a busy eye steadily fixed upon evanescent atoms, 
or a discursive mind upon evanescent truth,” said Johnson; and I 
suspect he considered the fluctuation from one base text to another a 
matter of no importance. 

ARTHUR M. EASTMAN 

University of Michigan 


4 J.v1.379-n.7 and 8; T33.v.392-n.6 and 7. 
% J.v1.507-n.3; H45.v.99-n.a. 














THOMAS HEYWOOD AND THE PURITANS 


WITH THE publication in 1927 of his bibliography of Thomas Heywood, 
Professor Arthur M. Clark announced his addition to the Heywood 
canon of several anonymous pamphlets. These are, for the most part, 
unimpressive journalistic scraps, of the type spawned by dozens of 
presses at the time, interesting mainly because of Professor Clark’s 
thoroughness and skill in tracking them down. But with the appear- 
ance in 1931 of Clark’s biography of Heywood, two of these works 
acquired definite significance. On the basis of some tendencies he 
detected in Heywood’s thinking, but particularly because of these 
pamphlets, Clark assumed that Heywood—dramatist, actor, ardent 
royalist—became in the last years of his life an aggressive Puritan, 
particularly a Presbyterian.' 

The assumption, of course, is startling. Earlier biographers who 
had troubled themselves at all about Heywood’s political thinking 
had emphasized his conventionality, his patriotism, and his loyalty 
to king and church. In addition, his long life in the theater, where he 
served as both writer and actor from 1594 almost until his death in 
August, 1641—nearly half a century during which his very existence 
depended upon the fortunes of the theatrical business—makes his 
suggested Puritanism barely short of amazing. One finds difficulty in 
supposing that during his last year or so he could have vigorously 
supported a group which, a few months after his death, was to close 
the theaters and outlaw his lifelong occupation. Such an alliance by 
Heywood would have meant forsaking most of his theatrical friends 
and associates, severing relations with his noble patrons, and re- 
pudiating the profession of which he had been so conspicuously 
proud. Yet Professor Clark argues at some length for Heywood’s 
Puritanism. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, his assumption bases heavily upon 
two anonymous pamphlets, A Revelation of Mr. Brightman’s Revela- 
tion and Machiavel as He Lately Appeared, both published in 1641, the 
year of Heywood’s death. Sympathy for the Puritan point of view, 
particularly that of the Scottish Presbyterians, and antagonism 
toward the King suffuse both these works; I think it not improbable 
that their author [or authors] was a Puritan. In the present sketch, 
however, I shall attempt to show that such decidedly was not Hey- 


' Arthur M. Clark, Thomas Heywood, Playwright and Miscellanist (Oxford, 1931), 
pp. 191 ff. 
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wood’s attitude, that his conjectured authorship of these pamphlets 
is highly dubious, and that he did not become a Puritan of any kind, 
particularly not a Presbyterian. 

As a preface to our examination of Heywood’s religious and politi- 
cal position, we necessarily pause for a moment’s consideration of the 
term Puritan, which, almost from its inception, suffered the vitiating 
effects of continual misapplication. Occasionally even a seventeenth 
century author complains of its promiscuous misuse, indicating that 
by 1640 it had become a commonplace label of derogation. A readable 
pamphlet of 1641,? for example, earnestly deprecates this practice, 
insisting that because of it many loyal Anglicans have unjustly suffered 
defamation. Fortunately, however, such ambiguity need not overly 
concern us here, since Heywood neatly solves our immediate problem 
of definition by explaining what Puritan meant to him, and in the 
critical year that concerns us most, 1641. In The Rat-Trap he remarks 
that “the King of England is titled, Defender of the Faith, having 
under his Dominion three Kingdomes, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; the first Protestants, the second Puritans, the third Papists.’”” 
And on other occasions Heywood indicates that for him, Protesiant 
means Anglican, and Puritan means Presbyterian and Separatist. He 
refers to Jesuit plans to incense the Papists “‘against the Puritans, 
and set them and other Separatists against the Papists, and both 
against the Protestants... .’* Again in the same year he mentions 
“us Protestants,” clearly meaning the Anglican group. Thus when 
Heywood speaks of Puritans, he specifically includes Presbyterians, 
the sect which he is assumed to have joined. 

As we have already noticed, both these pamphlets upon which 
chiefly rests his conjectured Puritanism appeared anonymously in 
1641.6 A Revelation of Mr. Brightman’s Revelation Professor Clark 
ascribes to Heywood on the strength of a reference in its companion 
piece, Brightman’s Predictions and Prophecies, to Merlin’s Life and 
Prophecies and on a passage discussing prophets and sibyls which he 
finds similar to a brief section from the Life of Merlin.’ I find, instead, 


2 John Ley, A Discourse Concerning Puritans (London, 1641). 

* The Rat-Trap (London, 1641), p. 3. * Tbid., p. 17. 

5 Reader, Here You'll Plainly See (London, 1641), p. 2. 

6 With these are included, of course, other editions with different titles and re- 
arranged, padded texts such as Brightman’s Predictions and Prophecies (London, 1641), 
Machiavel’s Ghost (London, 1641), and Hog’s Character of a Projector (London, 1642). 
See Clark’s bibliography. 

7 Clark, Thomas Heywood, pp. 187 ff. 
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statements sharply in contrast with Heywood’s known opinions. The 
Puritans who fled to Amsterdam, for example, Heywood, in The 
Rat-Trap (1641) called runagates and revolters, 


... Such as being borne naturall subjects renounce their allegiance to their 
lawfull Prince and Soveraigne, transplanting themselves into other countries, 
acknowledging forraigne supreams, denying that supremacy of their owne 
naturall Liege, refusing to subscribe to the oath of allegiance; and not here- 
with contented, they most traiterously seeke to seduce and alienate the hearts 
of the subjects from their religion, faith, and obedience, in contempt of the 
Lawes, which in duty and conscience by the Lawes of Nations, they are 
bound to observe.* 


But simultaneously the author of the Brightman work stoutly de- 
fends his Puritan hero, highly commending his flight from England, 
praising exactly what Heywood condemns. 

Hee was a worthy messenger of Jesus Christ. 

Cit. Was he an English man I pray you sir? 


Minist. Yea indeed, he was an English man, but yet glad to flye out of the 
Land, because hee was persecuted by the Bishops.*® 


As a second example of the antithetical points of view expressed 

by Heywood and the Brightman author, I choose from dozens of 
anti-Separatist remarks by Heywood, this passage: 
In him [i.e., the devil] is the spirit of contradiction; or rather he may be cald 
the spirit it selfe; nor breatheth he onely almost upon all Academies, Schooles, 
Rectcries and Families, but even upon our mother Church it selfe, by broach- 
ing Errors and Heresies, and dayly devising new fangle and trifling Innova- 
tions, as having ever beene the incendiary to selfe-opinion, and all refractory 
disobedience; and these arise for the most part from ignorant, peevish, and 
selfe opinioned Separatists; whose false Tenets the more they are urged upon 
them, the more many times to the small understanding of the simple, the 
truth is intangled.'® 


But notice the Brightman author’s attitude toward the same groups 
and their doctrines: “‘ . . . wherefore saith he nourish and cherish thy 
hope with these things, O holy Philodelphia, and be not perplexed 
what ever the World praiteth of thee, as if hee had heard men call 
them Traytors, Rebels, Seditious, &c . . . for they have approved to 
be men fearing God, and that they have sought to promote the honour 
of God, and therefore doubtlesse God will honour them....’’! He 
seems almost to be writing in direct reply to Heywood. 


8 The Rat-Trap, pp. 28 f. * A Revelation of Mr. Brightman’s Revelation, p. 2. 
10 A True Discourse of the Two Infamous and U pstart Prophets R. Farnham and J. 
Bull (London, 1636), pp. 14 f. | Brightman, pp. 18 ff. 
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The ascription to Heywood of the second of the two pamphlets 
also rests chiefly upon its textual similarities to another Heywood 
work, an anti-projector piece of about the same date. But since these 
similarities are brief and distinctly limited in number and since, as 
Professor Clark remarks elsewhere, Heywood shamelessly plagiarized 
work after work these last years,* such a basis for ascription remains 
a fragile one. By way of contrast, we notice how sharply the opinions 
of Heywood differ from those of the Machiavel author when both 
writers simultaneously discuss so significant a topic as King Charles. 
In The Rat-Trap, Heywood commends “the Kings Majesty who out 
of his great and unbounded clemency and mercy” sent a reprieve for 
a condemned prisoner; and he achieves even greater extravagance 
in royal eulogy in a much longer passage at the conclusion of Merlin’s 
Life and Prophecies. But in sharp contrast, the author of Machiavel 
mockingly alludes to Charles’ protection of the hated projectors: 
“He |[i.e., a projector] is neither foole nor Physitian, yet undertakes 
to reforme all abuses in the body politick with these three words, 
Carolus Dei Gratia. ... He is a great Traveller through England and 
Wales; but dares not peep in Scotland, untill the King goe in person. 

. 4 We might notice, too, as an additional straw in the scale 
against Heywood’s authorship of the pamphlet that the edition of a 
later version of the Machiavel materials published in a reduced and 
rearranged form refers to the original author of the work on the title 
page and in the text as one Hogge.” 

By discovering Heywood’s religious and political opinions, how- 
ever, particularly his attitude toward Puritanism during his last 
years, we May even more convincingly demonstrate that these two 
pamphlets, tinged with Separatist sympathy, belong outside the 
Heywood canon. At the same time, we shall dispose of the tendencies 
in Heywood’s later thinking which might seem to ally him with the 
Puritan cause. By sampling his opinions on key topics during his 
earlier years when his violent anti-Puritanism is unquestioned and 
setting our specimens against the later opinions, we shall discover 
the two to be essentially the same. In other words, I expect to show 
that Heywood suffered no conversion to Puritanism; that the ap- 

12 Thomas Heywood, p. 185. Heywood frequently approaches servility in his reliance 


upon Fabyan, Holinshed, and Stowe, as well as upon travel books, anti-Catholic tirades, 
and so forth. 

13 The Rat-Trap, p. 30. 

14 Machiavel as He Lately A ppeared (London, 1641), sig. C2. 
‘6 Hogs Character of a Projector (London, 1642), sig. A3¥. 
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parently Puritan thinking of his old age represents simply a matura- 
tion of pronounced tendencies quite evident in the young poet, and 
that his positive statements of anti-Puritanism during his last years 
are as definite and violent as those of his youth. 

Almost from boyhood, Heywood was a creature of the theater. 
According to reasonably certain evidence, he had left Cambridge to 
drift into London at least as early as 1593, when he was about nine- 
teen. By 1594 we find him acting, cobbling plays for Henslowe, and 
imitating Shakespeare’s bid for literary fame.'"* And throughout 
most of his adult life, his personal fortunes continue to be inextricably 
entangled with those of the English stage. Even in his early works, 
however, he displayed distinct attitudes only incidentally consistent 
with his profession. He seems, in fact, to have been better suited to 
the Church or perhaps to a career in one of the universities. Intellec- 
tually he was a teacher, as well as a social, religious, and political 
reformer; and although he remained throughout his entire life an 
ardent royalist, he sometimes expressed surprisingly democratic 
opinions on the worth and virtue of humble man. 

In his reformer’s vein, for example, he was capable of rebuking the 
Anglican clergy. Incidental church criticism occurs here and there 
in his writing, but a single stanza from Troia Britannica serves for 
illustration: 

Who (but that knowes thy Treason,) once would gesse 
Such treacherous thoughts should taint a Church-mans braine, 


But many to the Gods deuoted soly, 
In harts are godlesse, though in garments holy.!” 


General moral decadence as well as unconcealed corruption, 
particularly at court, evoked detailed chastisement from Heywood. 
Time after time in his plays, poems, and histories he momentarily 
draws one aside for a mild tirade against immorality. Often his 
allusions are veiled; presumably he refers to ancient Greece or the 
gods on Olympus; but inevitably the thrust is toward his own England. 
From numerous barbs which sprinkle the Ages, I choose these: 

... but Lady this I know, 


That Gods are so lasciuious growne of late, 
That men contend their lusts to imitate."* 


16 Cf. J. Q. Adams’ introduction to his edition of Oenone and Paris (Washington, 
1943) and my “Robert Browne and the Date of Heywood’s Lucrece,” JEGP, xutv (April, 
1945). 

‘7 Troia Britanica (London, 1609), sig. Ii5’. 
‘8 The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood (Pearson ed., London, 1874), m1, 149. 
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Again, when Diana describes the ascetic life led by her followers, 
she makes a point of the contrast with man’s behavior: 

Here is no City-craft. 

Here’s no Court-flattery; simplenesse and sooth 


The harmlesse Chace, and strict Virginity 
Is all our practice.'® 


Corruption at court arouses his ire in The Royal King and the 
Loyal Subject: “I have a kind of fawning humour creeping upon me 
as soone as I but look’t into the Court-gate; and now could I take a 
bribe, if any would be so foolish to gee’t me.’”® Continuing his satire, 
he deprecates the courtier’s affected dress and cowardly behavior, 
concluding ‘‘onely this is my comfort, that our provant will be better 
here in the Court than in the Camp: there we did use to lye hard, 
and seldome: hereI must practise to lye extreamely, and often... . ”” 

An appealing, and probably a related Heywood trait appears in 
his hatred for war. One finds this antagonism toward bloodshed pleas- 
antly unexpected in a poet given to such enthusiastic exploitation of 
heroic tales. Its most surprising manifestation, I think, occurs in 
Heywood’s depiction of Hector in Troia Britannica. Our poet, ex- 
hibiting the usual English bias in favor of the Trojans, builds Hector 
into the chief hero of the poem. But Heywood’s champion, a distinctly 
unorthodox warrior, persistently strives to prevent conflict. He re- 
solutely refuses to sanction Paris’ projected theft of Helen, arguing 
that war will follow. And he thus answers the counter argument 
that the Trojans ought to free Hesione, his own aunt, held captive 
by the Greeks: 


I do not hold her freedome of that meed, 
That for her sake Troy should in blood be dyde.... 


A little later he continues: 


And for this cause do I myselfe diuide 
From their rash Counsel, that Reuenge decreed: 
Knowing all warre is doubtfull .. . .” 


Even after the struggle has begun, he still hopes to avoid mass 
slaughter by offering to decide the question in single combat with a 
Grecian champion.” 

Likewise in The Golden Age, Saturn, another Heywood hero, sur- 


19 Tbid., m1, 28. 
20 The Royal King and the Loyal Subject (London, 1637), sig. I1*. 
1 Tbid., sig. Ii". 2 Troia Britannica, sig. T3*. % Tbid., sig. Dd’ fi. 
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prisingly exhibits a similar hate for war, accepting terms of disad- 
vantage to himself in order to spare his people. But for a summarizing 
statement of Heywood’s position, notice his comment on the gun as 
a human creation. 

But of all Hellish Engines, he whose brayne 

By Deuilish practise first deuisd the Gun, 

The world shall Vniversally complaine 

A generall murder, by that Almain done, 

By which the strong men are by Weakelings slaine, 

By him hath many a Mother lost her Sonne: 

This Hell-borne Art, since by the Deuill must 

Venice against the Genoes practise first.” 


Quite as appealing as his distaste for violence is Heywood’s 
democracy; many of his comments on the equality-of-man idea 
strike one as pleasantly modern. And even when we discount much 
of what is said in his plays, most of which he wrote for the Red Bull, 
where such sentiments were fairly common and obviously inserted 
by way of business, we still find in various non-dramatic works a 
serious enunciation of his point of view. He reveals it, for example, 
in Troia Britannica in his description of the Jupiter-Lycaon battle. 
Here it is the common folk who are heroic. 

Th’ inraged multitude esteemed nought 
The dauncing Courtiers when they came to blowes, 
They warily, the people madly fought, 


And euery man his dauntlesse courage showes... .* 


And, in the same poem, after Hector has offered to meet an 
enemy champion in single combat, the Greek noblemen tremble with 
fear. But Heywood’s common soldiers, although Greeks, despising 
such cowardice, yearn for a chance to display their valor.* As his 
conclusion to the discussion, Heywood decides that the differences 
between commoner and gentleman are simply matters of tradition: 


Opinion first made Kings, first founded Lawes, 
First did diuide the Gentle from the Base, 

First bounded Man in compasse for, because 
Men thought it good, they gaue Opinion place: 
From this comes all contempt and all applause, 
Reuerence to some, and vnto some disgrace: 
This, Peace compounds, or Concord turns to ods, 
This, first dam’d Deuils, first created Gods.” 


% Tbid., sig. S3*. % Ibid., sig. D6. % Ibid., sig. DdS*. 
27 Ibid., sigs. 12°13". 
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By way of summary, we notice in Heywood during these central 
years of his life characteristics of the teacher and reformer, of one im- 
bued with unusual industry and a fair portion of zeal, proud of his 
church, his profession, his city, and his country. He cherished distinct 
concepts of the equality and brotherhood of man, which he found 
in no way inconsistent with his loyalty to the king. Because of his 
honest interest in the Anglican Church, he occasionally noticed its 
faults, some of which he publicly regretted. He hated violence and 
opposed injustice and the abuse of the humble. He attacked vice, dis- 
honesty, and general immorality wherever he observed them, striking 
hardest at the corruption permeating the court. Nevertheless, he re- 
mained, too, an exceedingly practical man of the theater, loading his 
plays with ribaldry, even vulgarity, in his bids for popular favor. 

And he detested Puritans. Brief jabs such as Wendoll’s “Fie, fie, 
you talke too like a Puritan’ and Tawnie’s derisive “Now, your 
Puritan poker is not so huge, but somewhat longer; a long slender 
poking stick is the all in all with your Suffolke Puritane’”* scattered 
throughout the plays, complement several more elaborate attacks. 
In II If You Know Not Me appears Timothy Thinbeard, a pious- 
speaking, text-citing, hypocritical Puritan, wholeheartedly given to 
dishonesty and lasciviousness. Again, in Love’s Mistress, Heywood 
attacks the stupid, un-gracious, un-artistic Puritan attitude in his 
portrayal of Midas, the ass-eared. And in How a Man May Choose a 
Good Wife from a Bad, one character tells a ribald, mocking story 
about his affair with a woman Puritan. To save time, however, I 
choose for citation part of one extended comment from Troia 
Britannica. 


In our reformed Church too, a new man 

Is in few yeares crept vp, in strange disguise 
And cald the selfe-opinion’d Puritan, 

A fellow that can beare himselfe precise, 

No church supremacy endure he can, 

No orders in the Byshops Diocyse: 

He keeps a starcht gate, weares a formall ruffe, 
A nosegay, set face, and a poted cuffe. 


He neuer bids God speed you on the way, 

Because he knowes not what your bosomes smother, 
His phrase is, Verily; By yea and nay, 

In faith, in truth, good neighbor, or good brother, 


28 Dramatic Works, t1, 135; 1, 258-259. 
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And when he borrowes mony, nere will pay, 
One of th’ elect must common with another, 
And when the poore his charity intreat, 

You labour not, and therefore must not eate.*® 


The important thing for us to notice, of course, is that in Heywood, 
an interest in reform and an occasional dissentive attitude socially 
and religiously does not imply, as it might at first seem to do, even the 
slightest sympathy with the Puritan cause. 

When we turn next to an examination of Heywood’s opinions 
during the last years of his life—from 1636 until his death in August, 
1641—we shall discover again the attitudes of his earlier works. 
During these last years he is still the democrat, the denouncer of dis- 
honesty and moral corruption, and the champion of the humble. And 
he is still, as well, the enemy of the Puritans. Here, for example, he 
reiterates his detestation for legal corruption, allowing this jibe to 
fall from a drunkard’s lips: 

And now I doe conceipt my selfe a Judge 

And coughing, laugh, to see my Clyents trudge 
After my Lordships, Coach unto the Hall 

For Justice, and am full of Law withall, 


And doe become the bench as well as he 


That fled of late for want of honestie.. . .*° 


He still abhors injustice, too: 


Nor wonder is’t; when some as grave and great, 
Have in the same or like Judiciall Seat, 

(Only to give his wit som vaine applause) 
Jested and jeer’d a poore man from his Cause. 


Once again, when he speaks of war, his old attitude reappears, 
intensified now by the first rumbling of the volcano, the eruption of 
which already he forsaw. I find it exceeding difficult to visualize as 
a Presbyterian and Scottish sympathiser the author of this passage 
of 1640 on war and civil disobedience, inspired by Charles’ humilia- 
tion at the hands of the Scots: ‘“‘Warre is of two sorts; Civill, and 
Forraigne; that which they call Civill, is meerely seditious and is in- 
deed, a speedy overthrow of all estates, Kingdomes and Monarchies, 
and the very seminary of all kinde of evils though never so execrable. 
For it abandoneth all reverence to God, and obedience to Magistrates, 


2° Troia Britannica, sig. 13*~’. 30 4 Preparative to Studie (London, 1641), p. 3. 
* Reader, Here You'll Plainly See, p. 3. 
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it bredeth corruption of manners, change of lawes, and contempt of 
Iustice....% 

As he had done years before, Heywood also noticed a troublesome 
fault within his own church, one now so demanding of attention as 
to make its discussion inevitable. Considering his garrulity during 
these last months, one is suprised, in fact, at the paucity of 
Heywood’s comment on the bishops, certainly at his gentleness; many 
loyal Anglicans showed less generosity in the tracts they contributed 
to the anti-prelatical torrent. One could pile up quite a list of these, 
but a glance at J. W. Allen’s summary of the situation will serve as 
well. Allen notes that “Certainly in 1641 attention was almost 
entirely concentrated upon the High Church party and its bishops. 
In 1641, as in 1628, that party was seen as essentially Popish.... 
Hatred of the bishops seems to have been really far more intense than 
mere anti-Roman sentiment, though the two things are barely sepa- 
rable.’ 

Reader, Here You'll Plainly See (1641) contains Heywood’s 
severest and almost his entire prelatical criticism, a charge that the 
bishops have “‘labor’d ’mongst us Protestants’ (i.e., amongst us 
Anglicans) to revive in our service ““Antient and forgot Traditions” 
which are grounded upon ‘“‘old Popish superstitions.’”** But he 
qualifies even so cautious a remark as this, carefully explaining that 
he is no Puritan, wishing to eliminate the prelatical offices; he simply 
wants them filled with capable men: 

Yet could I wish, though all these have been prov’d 
Th’ offendors once being punisht and remov’d, 


The function might remaine, to their disgraces, 
To try who better might supply their places. 


And in another pamphlet of the same year he again excuses the 
prelates, laying the blame upon the Jesuits. ‘It was surely one 
of their plots to urge our Bishops to make those new Cannons... .”* 
And when once more, also in 1641, the year of his death, he pointedly 
tells the story of a “pious and charitable Prelate,’*” Heywood 
makes clear that what he desires is not elimination of church offices, 
but honest, pious men filling these offices, a point of view far re- 


%® The Exemplary Lives and Memorable Acts of Nine the Most Worthy Women of the 
World (London, 1640), p. 13. 

33 John W. Allen, English Political Thought, 1603-1660 (London, 1938), p. 314. 

4 Reader, Here You'll Plainly See, p. 2. % Tbid. %* The Rat-Trap, p. 26. 

37 The Life of Merlin, Sirnamed A mbrosivs (London, 1641), pp. 51ff. 
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moved from Presbyterianism. In 1636 he had, in fact, argued for 
almost exactly what Laud wanted, a tolerant, unified church.** 


His fervent loyalty to the king, even King Charles, whose be- 
havior must have severely strained the ties of so forthright and honest 
a patriot as Heywood, also persisted to his death. Throughout the 
last years of his life appear numerous examples of his respect for 
majesty. He remarks in 1636: “When Princes commands are rather 
questioned than obeyed Look for Malice, of things the worst... . ’ 
In 1637 he loads his A True Description of His Majesties Royall Ship 
with lavish kingly compliment. By 1639 he feels compelled to a serious 
moral warning: “. . . for these three things are chiefly to be acknowl- 
edged, and obeyed with all one God, one King; one Law: and 
whosoever breaketh one of them, transgresseth in all: for God hath 
the sole and absolute power in himselfe, who saith obey the 
King. ... ’° In 1641 he concludes his Life of Merlin with elaborate 
praise of Charles, whom he considers to be “conspicuous in the four 
Cardinall vertues, Justice, Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude, 
grounded in the three Theologicall Graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
illustrious in all other Vertues which generally adorne men, but make 
a Prince greatly admired and gloriously eminent... . ’' And in the 
same year, his last, he concludes that 


Hee’s only a wise Iudge that stands in awe 
Of one God solely, one King, and one Law.“ 


He reiterates, too, his anti-Puritanism. In several pamphlets, 
some written just months before his death in August, 1641, he strikes 
at the “ignorant, peevish, and selfe opinioned Separatists.’”* Passage 
after passage he devotes to demonstrating the evil of non-conformity 
in the church, remarking typically that ‘“‘There is no question to be 
made, but that he who is the Father of Lyes, is also the founder of 
controversies, who is the Divell. . . .’’° The Puritan’s asceticism in the 


38.4 True Discourse, p. 5. See also William Haller, The Rise of Puritanism (New 
York, 1938), p. 27, for a statement of Laud’s position. 

3° The New-Yeere’s Gift (London, 1636), p. 16. 

40 4 True Relation of the Lives and Deaths of the Two Most Famous English Prats, 
Purser, and Clinton (London, 1639), sig. A4*. 

"| The Life of Merlin, sig. Ccc4’. 

Cf. The Rat-Trap, pp. 24, 26, 30; The Black Box of Rome Opened (London, 1641), 
pp. 14, 19; and Reader, Here You'll Plainly See, p. 3, for additional expressions of royal 
compliment. 

8 Reader, Here You'll Plainly See, p. 3. 

“ 4 True Discourse, p. 15. % Tbid., p. 14. 
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the church service, his splitting of doctrinal hairs, his rigid concepts 
of what a sermon should be, but most of all, his inveterate intransi- 
gency, arouse Heywood time after time.“ Such perversity, he warns, 
leads to complete Godlessness, for “many from Schisme grow unto 
Atheisme, and in devising new and unheard of waies how to worship 
God, grow into that stupidity, to acknowledge no God at all... . ”’47 
They quarrel continually among themselves, says Heywood, uniting 
only in their desire for deviation “from the true and Orthodoxe way 
of the mother Church... . ”# 

In 1641, by his choice of epithets, he neatly summarizes for us his 
opinions concerning Anglicans, Catholics, and Presbyterians. We find 
“the Protestant so constant in his Religion, that he will suffer no 
alteration, the Papist so selfe-will’d he will brook no reformation, and 
the Puritan so obstinate he will endure no Innovation .... ”** The 
Anglican is constant, the Catholic self-willed, the Presbyterian 
obstinate. 

In conclusion, we notice how closely the opinions of the old poet 
reflect those of the younger man. The humanitarian, mildly demo- 
cratic reformer criticizing the court and the government, but invari- 
ably revealing himself a devoted, patriotic royalist; the loyal 
Anglican castigating corrupt churchmen, yet angrily denouncing 
Puritanism, appears as clear-cut and prominent in the aged writer as 
he does in the man at his prime. 

ALLAN HOLADAY 
University of Illinois 


% Ibid., pp. 5 ff. « [bid., p. 7. “8 Ibid., p. 6. 
The Rat-Trap, p. 18. 








ADDISON’S EARLY KNOWLEDGE OF MILTON 


ADDISON’S WELL-MEANT, if rather noisy, verses on Milton in his 
“Account of the Greatest English Poets,” first published in Dryden’s 
Fourth Part of Miscellany Poems (1694), are usually noticed as one 
of the early tributes to Milton’s growing reputation, but they are not 
often read. In the eighteen years which were to pass before Addison 
wrote his still widely known Spectator critique on Paradise Lost, at 
least one important change may be traced in his approach to Milton: 
he no longer seems to think of Milton as a kind of giant literary 
rebel, “above the Criticks nicer Laws,” and is even anxious to fit 
him into the orthodox pattern of the epic as viewed through French 
spectacles. Professor Raymond D. Havens thinks this change “par- 
ticularly interesting because the Speciator papers were devoted to 
proving that the poem conformed to the critic’s laws.’ How then 
may the change be accounted for? Professor Havens suggests that 
“Addison and many others really held, in a confused way, to both 
these opinions.” And when one thinks of the eighteenth-century at- 
tempt to explain and justify Shakespeare, this seems a tempting ex- 
planation. I should, however, without denying that some confusion 
still probably existed in Addison’s mind in 1712, like to advance a 
second explanation; namely, that when in 1694 Addison wrote his 
verses he knew little of Milton at firsthand and was under the in- 
fluence of Dryden, who held decided views about Milton’s un- 
orthodoxy. 

Dryden’s opinions of Paradise Lost and of its shortcomings as an 
epic or heroic poem are too familiar to need more than a summary 
here.’ Briefly, Dryden objected to Milton’s fable, his handling of 
character, his excessive number of “‘machining persons,” his language, 
and his verse. Despite all this, however, he frequently praised Milton’s 
greatness as a poet and ranked him in the line of Homer and Virgil. 
Here I think we may see the most likely source of Addison’s early at- 
titude:* a secondhand opinion, derived from a man whose critical 


1 Raymond D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (1922), p. 38. 

2 Ibid., p. 39. 

* Dryden’s views are most completely studied by Mr. P. S. Havens in “Dryden’s 
‘Tagged’ Version of Paradise Lost,” Parrott Presentation Volume (1935). Mr. Havens’ 
collection of the relevant materials is most useful, but his interpretation and conclusions 
must be read with caution and there are a number of inaccuracies in detail. 

* Professor Earl Wasserman suggests to me that Addison’s attitude may also have 
been influenced by a short discussion of Milton and Waller in The Athenian Mercury 
for January 16, 1691/2. This writer feels that “Milton was the fullest and loftiest . . . 
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pronouncements were widely honored and with whom he had at the 
time a close literary connection. 

An analysis of Addison’s lines on Milton will bear out my con- 
tention that his knowledge of Milton’s poetry was slight in 1694. Of 
the thirty lines devoted to Milton, sixteen lines are given over to 
enthusiasm about the war in heaven, a rather misplaced enthusiasm 
later reflected in the Spectator papers; Paradise is dismissed with four 
lines; and a wholesale condemnation of ‘‘His other works’ in six 
lines completes the survey. The four lines yet unaccounted for com- 
ment on Milton’s “Unfetter’d ... Majestick Numbers,” his ‘‘No 
vulgar Heroe’”’ (who is intended is not clear), and his refusal to 
“confine his hallow’d Rage” to “Earth’s wide Scene’ (with, however, 
no mention of Hell). Thus Addison entirely ignores the first three 
books. He also confuses the order of Milton’s narration, suggesting 
that the reader goes from the account of the war in heaven (Book VI) 
to “view the first gay Scenes of Paradise” (Book IV). Obviously 
Addison’s may here be declared a verdict on insufficient evidence. 
It is also difficult to forget Pope’s report to Spence that he had heard 
Addison say that he had not read Spenser when he composed his crit- 
icism of him for the ‘Account.’ 

The excessive emphasis on the war in heaven episode, even 
though, as Milton objects, war and battles were the traditional 
materials of the epic, suggests the immediate influence of Roscom- 
mon’s ‘Essay on Blank Verse” (added to his Essay on Translated 





Poet we ever had. But yet we think Milton wrote too little in Verse, and too much in 
Prose, to carry the name of Bes? from all others.” He was possessed of a “Mens divinior 
atque os—Magna Sonaturum, as Horace calls it, . . . wherein we think he was never 
equalled . . . and even that antique Style which he uses, seems to become the Subject, 
like the strange dresses, wherein we represent the old Heroes.” The account ends with 
some interesting comments on Samson Agonistes, Paradise Regained, and some of the 
minor poems, including Lycidas. Quoted in part by Raymond D. Havens, of. cit., p. 
13n. 

5 Anecdotes, Observations and Characters: by the Rev. Joseph Spence,ed.S. W. Singer, 
1820, p. 50. The passage is worth giving in full: ‘““That [his verse-letter to Sacheverell] 
was not published till after his death, and I dare say he would not have suffered it to 
have been printed had he been living; for he himself used to speak of it as a poor thing. 
He wrote it when he was a very young; and as such, gave the characters of some of our 
best poets in it, only by hearsay. Thus his character of Chaucer is diametrically opposite 
to the truth; he blames him for want of humour. The character he gives of Spenser is 
false too; and I have heard him say, that he never read Spenser till fifteen years after he 
wrote it.—P.” The value of Pope’s comments is somewhat vitiated by two errors: (a) 
the poem was published early in Addison’s career (1694); (b) Addison does not “blame” 
Chaucer for lack of humor. He merely says that the passage of time has rendered his 
language obsolete and obscured his wit. 
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Verse in 1685), which consists of a twenty-seven line mosaic of 
words and phrases from the sixth book of Paradise Lost.’ It is indeed 
almost as if Addison had turned to Milton’s poem, on the suggestion of 
Roscommon’s lines, to read the one considerable portion of that poem 
which he had failed to find in Dryden’s short-cut to Paradise Lost, 
The State of Innocence, and Fall of Man. This is almost certainly an 
unfair exaggeration, but a curious instance of how thoroughly at one 
time Addison may have known The State of Innocence has recently 
come to my attention. 

In the eighth paper of the Spectator critique (No. 309), discussing 
Belial, Addison writes: “Such are his Apprehensions of a second 
Battle, his Horrors of Annihilation, his preferring to be miserable 
rather than not to be” (Tonson’s ed., 1747). The last three words, 
which Addison has placed in italics, seem to suggest the influence of 
Dryden rather than of Milton. Milton’s phrase, in Belial’s speech 
(11, 146), is ‘to be no more,” though “not to be” occurs earlier in a 
comparatively undramatic passage introducing Moloch’s speech. 
And, if we compare “and rather than be less / Car’d not to be at 
all” (11, 47-48) with Dryden’s “‘yet even then we know, / That not 
to be, is not to be in woe,” we see that here, without question, Milton 
lacks the strength and memorableness of Dryden. Moreover, Addison’s 
use of the word “‘Annihilation”’ again suggests Dryden who employs it 
in Belial’s speech three lines later; Milton does not use the substantive 
form in his poetry. Later in the same paper, Addison writes: “‘Noth- 
ing could shew more the Dignity of the Species, than this Tradition 
which ran of them before their Existence. They are represented to 
have been the Talk of Heaven before they were created.” The phrase 
“the Talk” is from Dryden (‘And much the talk of this intended 
Man’”’) and indeed the whole thought is perhaps rather more promi- 
nent in the opera than in Milton. Again, although Dryden speaks of 
the “rumour” instead of the “‘Tradition,”’ the word “ran” is Dryden- 
ian not Miltonic. Finally, in Spectator No. 315, describing the scope 
of Milton’s fable, Addison speaks of ‘the War in Heaven, the Condi- 
tion of the fallen Angels, the State of Innocence, the Temptation of 
the Serpent, and the Fall of Man.” Neither “State of Innocence” 

* Addison evidences a critical knowledge of Roscommon’s lines in Spectator No. 333. 
The same martial emphasis seems to reappear in Addison’s choice of the Cyclops inci- 
dent in his “Milton’s Style Imitated, in a Translation out of the Third Aeneid” (1704). 
The Athenian Mercury critic quoted above likewise praises “his Battles of the Angels,” 


but notices as well “His Description of the Paudaemonium [sic], . . . his Creation of the 
World, his Digression of Light.” 
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(later twice repeated by Addison) nor “Fall of Man” are phrases 
used by Milton, while combined they give the full title of Dryden’s 
opera. In this instance, however, both phrases are more or less 
traditional.’ 

It seems at least probable that the passages noted above, except 
perhaps the last, represent either an unconscious recollection of 
Dryden’s phrasing, or in the case of the one quoted phrase, “not 
to be,” a confusion between the original and Dryden. To attempt to 
argue anything very definite from such evidence would be unwise, 
but I do not think it would be uncritical to say that the evidence 
appears to show that at some time Addison was so closely familiar 
with Dryden’s opera that his mind either consciously or unconsciously 
assimilated some of its phraseology. The questions raised are: When? 
And what bearing does the evidence have on Addison’s early knowl- 
edge of Milton? I suggest tentatively that, considering the relative 
popularity of Dryden’s version, the balance of probability would 
favor Addison’s very early acquaintance with The State of Innocence, 
predating even his knowledge of Paradise Lost: that he, in fact, read 
his Milton accidence in Dryden’s ‘‘abortive opera.” 

To return from what may be considered a merely unprofitable 
digression, I submit that the change of attitude towards Milton 
shown in the Spectator papers (and in appreciative quotations in 
the earlier Tatler) was in some part the result of a comparatively re- 
cently acquired firsthand knowledge of Paradise Lost and the con- 
sequent breaking of earlier misconceptions based on fragmentary 
reading and other people’s opinions. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 

University of Illinois 

7 The only direct reference to The State of Innocence in the Milton papers is uncom- 
plimentary (see Spectator No. 345). 








THE ARTHURIAN LEGENDS: SUPPLEMENT TO 
NORTHUP AND PARRY’S ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SIX YEARS ago Professors Clark S. Northup and John J. Parry pub- 
lished a valuable bibliography of modern retellings of the Arthurian 
legends.' A few items have come to the attention of the present 
writer which did not appear in this list, as well as some details con- 
cerning items about which information was requested. This supple- 
mentary material has been arranged in four sections. The first gives 
titles of works that may be considered Arthuriana, but which were 
not mentioned in Northup and Parry’s bibliography. The second 
consists of items mentioned by those compilers, but listed as ‘‘Items 
About Which More Information Is Needed.” This part is divided 
into (a) Arthuriana, and (b) rejected material. The third section 
gives some titles that might have been included among the rejected 
items of the previous bibliography. The fourth makes one correction 
and gives some additional details relating to pieces cited by Northup 
and Parry. Nothing has been included which is later than 1944. 


I. ADDITIONAL NEW VERSIONS OF THE ARTHURIAN STORIES 
Items marked * have been seen by the compiler. 


Ankenbrand, Frank, Jr., *Lancelot Speaks to Guinevere (While Flames of 
Dawn Mist Glow in the Moss Rocks). (Broadside No. 1.) Philadelphia: Alpress, 
1935. 


A poem of one page, in free verse. 


——— *Tristram and Iseult: A Play in Five Acts. In Collected Poems (pp. 89- 
176). London: John Lane, The Bodley Head; New York: The John Lane Co., 
1911. 

A note on the title page says that the play is based upon “Bédier’s compilation of 
the Tristram Legends.” (This item is mentioned in Robert Dana Walden Adams, A 
Tristan Bibliography, p. 26. Los Angeles: The University of Southern California Press, 
1943.) 


Bridges, Sallie, *‘Legends of the Round Table.” In Marble Isle, Legends of the 
Round Table, and Other Poems (pp. 157-238). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., 1864. 


Fourteen Arthurian poems. According to a statement on p. 158, the first six were 
published in the Evening Journal of Philadelphia in 1857, and two others in the Home 
Journal of New York. 


Campbell, William Wilfred, *Mordred: A Tragedy in Five Acts. Founded on the 
Arthurian Legend of Sir Thomas Malory. In Mordred and Hildebrand: A Book 
of Tragedies (pp. 1-106). Ottawa: J. Durie & Son, 1895. 


1 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xu (1944), 173-221. 
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According to a statement on the title page, the play was written in July and August, 
1893. 


Dalmon, Charles, *‘Camelot.”’ In John Drinkwater, Henry Seidel Canby, and 





ib- William Rose Benet (eds.), Twentieth-Century Poetry (pp. 110-111). Cam- 
an : bridge, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 
4 
nt ; A lyric poem of six four-line stanzas. 
n- Hall, John Leslie, *“‘Cerdic and Arthur.” In Old English Idyls (pp. 47-58). 
le- L Boston: Ginn & Co., 1899. 
yes ; A poem written in alliterative measure, imitative of Anglo-Saxon verse. 
ni Hunt, Edward Eyre, *“‘The Parting of Lancelot and Guinevere.” The Har- 
= vard Monthly, xtv1 (June, 1908), 154-155. 
eS A poem in blank verse. 
e 
on Ireland, W. H., *Vortigern: An Historical Play. London: Joseph Thomas, 
1832. 
ed 
on Constantine, Aurelius, and Uter appear as characters. 


up Lang, Andrew, *“Sir Launcelot.” In St. Andrews University Magazine, 
March, 1863. Reprinted in J. B. Salmond (ed.), *Andrew Lang and St. 
Andrews: A Centenary Anthology (pp. 44-45). Published for the Court of the 
University of St. Andrews by W. C. Henderson & Sons, Ltd., University 
Press, 1944. 


According to Salmond (op. cit., p. 45), this was Lang’s first published poem. It deals 





of with Launcelot’s adventure in the Waste Chapel. 
SS, 
Manning, Frederic, *‘“Tristram.”’ In Poems (pp. 14-15). London: John Mur- 
ray, 1910. 
39- Newson, Ranald, *“‘Balin and Balan, A Dramatic Poem.” In Poems (pp. 3-39) 
. London: New Temple Press, 1930. 
i“ Symons, Arthur, *‘Merlin and Mark.” In Jezebel Mort and Other Poems (pp. 
of 35-37). London: William Heinemann, 1931. 
A u A poem of five stanzas. 
ess, 
Thomas, Edward, *“Isoud.” In Cloud Castle and Other Papers (pp. 81-89). 
, j London: Duckworth & Co., 1922. 
a f An imaginative study about “the noble knyghte syre Kehydius that dyed for the 
2 love of la Beale Isoud.” 
“a Tyler, Therese, *Jn the Shadow of the Sangreal. Philadelphia: Campion & Co., 
jae | 1911. 
: A story based on Galahad’s renunciation of Blancheflour. 
the 


b Weston, Jessie L., *‘Knights of King Arthur’s Court.” In The Rose-Tree of 
- Hildesheim and Other Poems (pp. 49-58). London: David Nutt, 1896. 


The knights treated are Gawayne, Tristan, Lancelot, and Perceval. 











Brown 





II. Irems CONCERNING WHICH NORTHUP AND PARRY 
REQUESTED INFORMATION 


A. ARTHURIANA 
Ellis, T[homas] E[velyn] (Eighth Baron Howard de Walden), *Zanval: A 
Drama in Four Acts. London: John and Ed. Bumpus, Ltd., 1908. 

In blank verse. 
Hare, Amory (Mrs. James Pemberton Hutchinson), *7ristram and Iseult. 
Gaylordsville: Slide Mt. Press, 1920. 

A drama in blank verse. 

Hollister, Rupert Sargent, *““The Knights of the Golden Spur.” St. Nicholas, 
xxxIx, 43-47 (November, 1911); 127-132 (December, 1911). 

A juvenile story about a boy who visits King Arthur’s court, and distinguishes him- 
self in an adventure with Lancelot. The four remaining installments are not Arthurian. 
Howard, Newman, *“‘A Ballad of Sir Kay (to E. D. H.).” In Collected Poems 
(pp. 508-511). London: Macmillan, 1913. 

Tells the story of Kay and Lohot. 

James, Edwin Stanley, *“Avalon.” In Grace Rhys (ed.), A Celtic Anthology 


(pp. 312-313). Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Crowell, n.d. On page 7 it is said 
to be from The Statue and Other Poems. 


A lyric poem of five four-line stanzas. 


Rope, Henry Edward George, *“‘The City of the Grail.” In The City of the 
Grail and Other Verses (pp. 1-2). New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers, 1923. 


A poem of eight four-line stanzas. 


Sharp, William (“Fiona Macleod’’), *““Beyond the Blue Septentrions: Two 
Legends of the Polar Stars.”” In Where the Forest Murmurs. Nature Essays 
(pp. 312-326). London: George Newnes; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1906. : 

Only the preliminary discussion (pp. 312-317) and the first legend (pp. 317-324) 
deal with Arthur. 


Weston, Jessie L., *Lohengrin Fifty Years After, By One of the Folk. London: 
David Nutt, 1895. 


Poem in four-line stanzas. A man of eighty who was present when Lohengrin ap- 
peared and fought for Elsa tells of two “days of gold.” 





B. REJECTED ITEMS 
Boyd, Eric Forbes, *Merlin Hold. London: Jarrolds, 1927. 


A modern novel, which contains nothing Arthurian. Merlin Hold is a castle for- 
merly belonging to Sir Anthony Merlin, who lived in the seventeenth century. 


Brooks, Edward, *The Story of Tristram. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Co., 1902. 








, 
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As Professors Northup and Parry surmise, this is a retelling of the story for young 
readers. It is based mainly upon Malory, but with the ending of the black and white 
sails. 


Chester, Norley, *Knights of the Grail: Lohengrin, Galahad. London, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1911. (Originally 
published in 1907.) 


“Lohengrin” occupies pages 11 to 107; “Galahad,” pages 111 to 154. The stories are 
retold for children. 
Davidson, Gladys, *Lancelot and Guenevere. (The World’s Romances.) Boston: 
Dana Estes and Co., n.d. 

A retelling of the story for children. 
de Blacam, Aodh, *“‘Crumbs from the Round Table.” The Irish Monthly, 
Ltxvi, 450-460 (August, 1940). 


An article, looking back wistfully to a time when Arthurian literature meant more 
to the people than it does now. 


Dibdin, Charles [Isaac Mungo] (1768-1833), *Young Arthur; or, The Child of 
Mystery. A Metrical Romance. London: Straham and Spottiswoode, 1819. 


Deals with the sixteenth century. Contains nothing Arthurian. 
Kendall, Charles G. (trans.), *Tannhduser, Minnesinger and Knight Templar. 
A Metrical Romance. Time of Third and Fourth Crusades. Translated from the 


German of Julius Wolff. 2 vols. Boston: Richard G. Badger. The Gorham 
Press, 1903. 


Although in Volume II, Chapter 2 is entitled “Parcifal” and Chapter 6 “Tristan 
and Isolde,” neither story is recounted. Jealous of Wolfram’s accomplishment in Parcifal 
Tannhauser resolves to meet him and challenge him to a test of skill; later Wolfram 
and Tannhiuser quarrel over the merits of Gottfried’s Tristan and Isolde. 


Lowe, Samuel E[dward], *Jn the Court of King Arthur. Illustrations by Neil 
O’Keeffe. Whitman Publishing Co., c. 1918. 


Juvenile. 


Richardson, Marjorie, *“‘Lancelot’s Tower.” St. Nicholas, x1x, 56-59 (No- 
vember, 1891). Illustrated. 

A juvenile story about two boys who play at being Knights of the Round Table, 
and about a red-haired, freckle-faced girl who is the Lily Maid of Astolat. 
Vernon, The Rev. Prebendary, *“‘The Passing of Arthur.” The Sunday at 
Home, 1896-97, pp. 291-293. 

“Musings” inspired by Tennyson’s “Morte d’Arthur.” 


III. ADDITIONAL REJECTED ITEMS 


Huneker, James, *“Isolde’s Mother.” In Melomaniacs (pp. 73-98). New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. 


A short story about Margaret Fridolin, who aspires to sing the part of Isolde in 
Wagner’s opera, for which she does not have the temperament. 
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Lang, Andrew, “Camelot.” The first of two poems headed “Rondeaux of the 
Galleries.”’ In Rhymes a la Mode (pp. 100-101). London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., 1887. (This book was originally published three years earlier.) 


Poem. Nothing Arthurian but the title. 


*“Tn Tintagel.” In Rhymes a la Mode (pp. 66-67). London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1887 (originally published in 1884); Ballades and Rhymes 
(pp. 182-183). London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911; The 
Poetical Works of Andrew Lang, ed. by Mrs. Lang (111, 136). London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1923. 


Poem of 14 lines consisting of a dialogue between “Lui” and “Elle.” He tries to 
entice her to Joyous Gard, while she, lured by a ghost from the sea, lingers at Tintagel. 


Martineau, Harriet, *Merdhin. In Merdhin, the Manor and the Eyrie, and Old 
Landmarks and Old Laws. 1852. 


No connection with Merlin. 





Swinburne, Algernon Charles, *““Two Preludes. I. Lohengrin. IT. Tristan und 
Isolde.” In The Complete Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne (The Bon- 
church Edition), ed. by Sir Edmund Gosse and Thomas James Wise. Poetical 
Works (v, 23-24). London: Wm. Heinemann Ltd.; New York: Gabriel Wells, 
1925. 


Nothing Arthurian but the titles. 
Symons, Arthur, *“‘Near Tintagel.’ In Jezebel Mort and Other Poems (p. 95). 
London: William Heinemann, 1931. 

Lyric of two stanzas; nothing Arthurian. 
Thomas, Edward, *“‘Isoud With the White Hands.” In *Horae Solitariae (pp. 


175-187). London: Duckworth, 1902. Also in Rose Acre Papers (pp. 175-187). 
London: Duckworth, 1910. 

An essay. The author sees an Italian girl, who seems to him the embodiment of 
Isoud with the White Hands. 


IV. ADDITIONAL DATA RELATING TO PrEcEs CITED 
BY NORTHUP AND PARRY 
Austin, Martha Waddill, *Tristram and Isoult. Boston: Poet Lore Co., 1905. 


Professors Northup and Parry rightly call this work “a poem,” but more specifi- 
cally, it is a dramatic poem in three parts, written in blank verse. 


Lewis, Charlton Miner, *Gawayne and the Green Knight: A Fairy Tale. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1916. 

This book was originally published in October, 1903, according to a statement on 
the back of the title page. The Library of Congress catalogue gives the publication data 
of the earlier edition as “Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1903.” 


Vere, B. D., King Arthur: His Symbolic Story in Verse. Tintagel: King Arthur’s 
Hall, 1930. 


So listed in the Cumulative Book Index and the English Catalogue. The initials are 
reversed in the Northup and Parry bibliography. (Though I saw this book several years 
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ago, I have not been able to consult it for the purpose of this bibliography.) [According 
to Erciiment Atabay of the University of Istanbul this is a drama in five acts. J.J.P.] 


Temple University 
Pau A. BRown 


Ep1ITor’s SUPPLEMENT 


I take this opportunity to make further additions and corrections 
to the original list. Titles marked with a superior “‘S’” were sent me 
by Professor Nathan C. Starr of Rollins College and have all, I believe, 
been seen by him. Professor Starr has just finished a book, King 
Arthur Today: A Study of the Arthurian Legend in England and America 
during the First Half of the Twentieth Century which will list many 
other titles—JouN J. PARRY 


II. NEw VERSIONS OF THE ARTHURIAN STORIES 


Alsop, Richard, The Enchanted Lake of the Fairy Morgana. “From the Or- 
lando Innamorato of Francesco Berni.’’ New York: Isaac Riley and Company, 
1806. 


See Karl P. Harrington, Richard Alsop. A Hartford Wit, pp. 93-98. 


Anderson, Jim, *“Elaine, Maid of Astolat,”’ Flamingo (Rollins College), Fall 
1948. 


A short story. 

Anonymous, *“Merlin.” An Aimsir Cheilteach, March/April, 1950. p. 2. 
Seven four-line stanzas. 

Auslander, Joseph, §“‘Yseult.” In Sunrise Trumpets. New York: Harper, 1924. 


Aycrigg, Ben, °Jn the Days of King Arthur. Presented by Station WDBO 
Orlando, Fla., May 1948. 


Arthur’s battle with Accolon, taken from Malory. 


8 Merlin the Magician. Presented by station WDBO, Jan. 21, 1950. 
Morgan reveals the theft of Arthur’s scabbard by Morgan le Fay. 








SThe Pursuit of Morgan le Fay. Presented by station WDBO, Jan. 

27, 1950. 

Baird, Edward, Brighid and the Dun Cow. Birmingham: E. F. Hudson, 1946. 
Includes a prose tale, “a fragment of Arthurian saga.” See LTLS, Feb. 9, 1946. 

Binyon, Lawrence, The Madness of Merlin. With an Introduction by Gordon 

Bottomley. London: Macmillan, 1947. 


Rev. by Gwyn Jones in Life & Letters, 54 (1947), 74-76; by H. I. Bell in Welsh 
Review, v1 (1947), 150-152. 
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Bowie, W. Russell, SThe Christmas Pageant of the Holy Grail. New York: 
Abingdon Press |1927]. 


A pageant for presentation in churches. 
“Bridie, James” (Osborne Henry Mavor), *Plays for Plain People. Includes 


Lancelot, a Play in 2 Acts, and Holy Island, a Play in 3 Acts. London: Con- 
stable [1944]. Reprinted 1945. 


The second play was acted at the Arts Theatre in December, 1942; King Lot of 
Orkney and Queen Morgause appear, and King Arthur and King Mark are referred to. 


Chapman, Raymond, *“‘The Fisher King.” Wales, v1 (Winter, 1946), 17. 

A sonnet, barely Arthurian. 
Coutts, F. B. Money, Merlin, Lancelot, Guenevere. A Trilogy of Lyrical 
Dramas founded on the Morte D’ Arthur. Two hundred copies privately printed 
for F. B. Money Coutts and his friends by John Lane at the Bodley Head, 
1897. 
Frankland, Edward, *Bear of Britain. London: Macdonald, 1944. 

A novel about Arthur the Dux Bellorum; rev. in LT LS, May 27, 1944. 


, 


——— 5“Medraut and Gwenhwyfar,” in England Growing. London: Mac- 


donald, 1944. 

A historical tale of Ravenstonedale in Westmoreland. 
Gouletas, Basil, *“‘Tristan and Isolde.” Jilinois English Bulletin, xxxt, 
4 (Jan. 1946), 23-24. 


A burlesque short story; Ted Husing substitutes for Milton Cross and announces 
the opera as a foot-ball game. 


Hylton, John, Arteloise. A Romance of King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. Palmyra, N.J.: The Hylton Press, 1877. 


Jewett, Eleanore M. The Hidden Treasure of Glaston. New York: Viking Press, 
1946. 


A children’s book. The date is 1171, but Arthurian material is introduced. See 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., Oct. 19, 1946, p. 46. 


Lewis, C. S., *That Hideous Strength. A Modern Fairy-tale for Grown-ups. 
New York: Macmillan, 1946. 


A novel of modern England, but Arthurian characters appear. 


zu Léwenstein, Prince Humbertus, *The Lance of Longinus. New York: 
Macmillan, 1946. 

A novel; not strictly Arthurian, although Longinus and his lance appear. 
Mac Cormac, John, *The Enchanted Week-End in From Unknown Worlds. 
New York: Street and Smith, 1948. 


A novelette of modern times, introducing Merlin. 
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Masefield, John, Badon Parchments. London: Heinemann, 1947. 
A novel of Arthur and Badon Hill. See LT LS, Dec. 6, 1947, p. 625. 


Parker, Dorothy, “Guinevere at her Fireside.” In Death and Taxes, New York: 
Viking Press, 1931: reprinted in Not so Deep as a Well, N. Y., 1936. 


Six stanzas of four lines each. 


Reed, Henry, *“Tintagel.” In A Map of Verona and Other Poems. London: 
J. Cape, 1946; New York: Reynal & Hitchcock [1947]. 


A poem in four parts. I. Tristan, II. Iseult Blaunchesmains, III. King Mark, IV. 
Iseult la Belle. 


Reynolds, Marion Lee, SGeraint of Devon. Boston: Sherman, French, 1916. 


Richards, H. Margaret, *Fine Linen: A Play for Holy Week and Easter. 
London: Frederick Muller, Ltd. [1947]. 


Acted at St. Aldhelm’s, Branksome, by the Anglican Young People’s Association 
at Eastertide, 1946. Joseph of Arimathea is one of the characters and takes the Cup and 
the Shroud to Glastonbury. 


Sharpe, Ruth Collier, Tristram of Lyonesse, the Story of an Immortal Love. 
With illustrations from original paintings by Richard Sharpe. New York: 
Greenberg, 1949. 

A novel, rev. by Edward Wagenknecht in Chicago Tribune, Apri! 10, 1949, iv, 3 & 10. 
Discussed by B. J. Whiting in Speculum, xxv (1950), 114-117. 


Sprague, Rosemary, *Northward to Albion. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. New 
York: Ray, 1947. 


A novel of Brutus and his coming to Britain. 
Tax, E[rvin] H., *The Wraith of Gawain. Prairie City, Ill.: Press of James A. 
Decker [1948]. 

A long poem in eight books. 


Teasdale, Sara, “Galahad in The Castle of The Maidens.” In Helen of Troy 
and other Poems. New York: Putnam 1911; reprinted, Macmillan, 1922. 
“Twain, Mark” (Samuel L. Clemens), A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court. A new version of the moving picture has been produced (1949?) 
by Robert Fellows with Bing Crosby, Rhonda Fleming, William Bendix, Sir 
Cedric Harwicke, etc. 

A radio version by George Zacharoff was presented on the Ford Theater 
of the Air (WMAQ-NBC) on October 5, 1947. 


Williams, Charles, War in Heaven. New York: Pellegrini & Cudahy, 1949?. 
A new edition, rev. by Kelsey Guilfoil in Chicago Tribune, Oct. 9, 1949. iv, 3. 





Region of the Summer Stars. London: Editions Poetry, 1944. 
Rev. in Notes & Queries, CLXxx (Mar. 10, 1945), 109-110. 


——— Arthurian Torso. Containing the Posthumous Fragment of the Figure of 
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Arthur, and a commentary on the Arthurian Poems of Charles Williams by C. S. 
Lewis. Oxford: University Press, 1948. 


Rev. as “Arthurian Legend” in Church Times, Feb. 11, 1949, p. 84. 
[Yonge, Charlotte M.] SThe Story of Thomas Thumb. Edinburgh: Constable, 
1856. 


[Young, J. W.] “An Old Harrovian.”’ Lady Geraint Enid and other Produc- 
tions. London: Thomas Bosworth, 1865. 


The title poem is attempted comedy. 
IV. Reyectep Items 


Carryl, Guy Wetmore, *““The Ballad of Sir Parsifal.’’ Harpers Round Table, 
xvu1, #938 (Oct. 19, 1897), 1248. 


A burlesque (four eight-line stanzas) about Sir Parsifal Blyte and Ginevra de 
Wylde. 
Howard, Sidney, *They Knew what they Wanted. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
London: Chattto & Windus, 1926. 


“Tt is shamelessly, consciously, even proudly, derived from the legend of Tristram 
and Yseult.” 


Jones, Jack, *“‘All about Perceval’s Father.” Accent, Autumn 1946. 58-59. 
Has no connection with the Arthurian character. 
Lenane, John Harrington, “Myrlin,” in The Hill of Visions and Other Poems. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Co., 1899. 
Purnell, Charles William, The Modern Arthur and Other Poems. 
Should be transferred from II of the original list to IV. (S.) 
Robinson, Lennox, *The Round Table, in Plays. London: Macmillan, 1928. 
A play of modern times. 
Steinbeck, John, *Tortilla Flat. New York, 1935, and later. 
According to the author it is based on an Arthurian theme, including the Grail 
quest, but this is not obvious. 


Toynbee, Philip, *Prothamamium: A Cycle of the Holy Grail. New York: 
Doubleday & Co., 1947. 


A cursory examination does not reveal the reason for the sub-title. 
Truett, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, 8The Search for the Holy Grail. New York: New 
York Literary Bureau [1920]. 
Short story: very little Arthurian except the title. 
“Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” Professor Roger S. Loomis 
points out that this poem, about which I inquired on p. 215, is “The Romance 


of Child Roland,” printed by Jamieson in Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, 
1814, pp. 397ff., and reprinted in Folklore, 11 (1891), 182ff. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND PHONEMES IN WULFILA’S GOTHIC 


WULFILA NOT only translated the Bible into his own Visigothic dialect, 
but, according to the historians Philostorgios, Sokrates, and Sozom- 
enos, he also invented his own alphabet for that purpose. Our at- 
tempts to ascertain sound-values and phonemes of his Gothic must 
essentially be based on analysis and interpretation of his orthography. 
His intimate familiarity with the symbols of, at least, the Greek, 
Latin, and Runic alphabets, and their corresponding contemporary 
phonetic values, his approach to his own language as a native 
speaker, his freedom from orthographic conventions of a past tradi- 
tion, should have placed him in a favorable position to avoid most of 
the shortcomings of conventional orthographies. We should expect 
him to have been able to create an ideal orthography, in which 
really each phoneme consistently is represented by one symbol. Of 
course, since his 4th century Bible translation has come down to us 
in manuscripts written in Italy by Ostrogothic scribes in the early 
6th century, we can expect occasional deviations from his orthog- 
raphy that reveal a scribe’s dialect different from the dialect of the 
author Wulfila (see §3). 

In a stimulating article, William G. Moulton’ has recently taken 
up the question of the representation of allophones, i.e. of subpho- 
nemic variants, in Wulfila’s orthography. If Wulfila’s orthography 
was created by a native speaker of Gothic and was intended for other 
native speakers of Gothic, any representation of subphonemic variants 
must seem somewhat surprising and demand a special explanation; 
there is no doubt, bowever, that Wulfila’s orthography indicated the 
allophone [yn] of the /n/ phoneme (see §1). Orthographies often render 
simple phonemes by a combination of symbols, and combinations or 
clusters of phonemes by simple symbols; they often render one pho- 
neme by multiple symbols, and, conversely, use one symbol for several 
phonemes. Also Wulfila may have rendered the clusters /kw/ and 
/hw/ by simple orthographic symbols that are usually transliterated 
as g and by (see §2). He uses the digraphs ai and au for the simple 
phonemes /e/ and /3/, and is frequently believed to have used the 


/ 


same symbols for two more sound-values (see §5). The most contro- 


Note: In the footnotes the following books are quoted by the names of their authors: 
R. Bethge, “Vokalismus des Gotischen” (Kap. 2), ““Konsonantismus des Gotischen” 
(Kap. 8), in F. Dieter, Laut- und Formenlehre der altgermanischen Dialekte (1900); W. 
Braune, Gotische Grammatik,® (1928); M. H. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache 
(1926); W. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch,5* (1920); E. H. Sturtevant, The Pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin,? (1940); ¥. Wrede, Stamm-Heyne’s ULfilas,"-* (1920). 

! “The Phonemes of Gothic,” Language, xx1v, 76-86 (January-March 1948). 
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versial problems in Gothic phonology are linked up with the inter- 
pretation of Wulfila’s orthography. Its phonemic accuracy is either 
asserted or it is questioned on the basis of internal or comparative 
evidence. It is the purpose of this article to reexamine the relation 
between Wulfila’s orthography and the phonemic structure of his 
dialect. 

§1. gg 

In Wulfila’s orthography, g or gg is written before g k g to express 
[pn]: briggan ‘bring’, paggkeip ‘you think,’ sagg ‘sank, set,’ bugkeip 
‘seems.’ This spelling never occurs in the prefixes in, un before g k q: 
inkilbo ‘pregnant,’ ungalaubjands ‘unbelieving.’ Several times in the 
gospel of Luke the symbol m appears: bringip ‘bring!’ (15.22), ingis 
‘you two’ (19.31); the deed of Arezzo shows the plural genitive form 
unkjane from Latin uncia ‘ounce.” 

Spellings like inkilbo may indicate an actual pronunciation type 
[in] in internal open juncture, or it may be morphophonemic writing, 
in which no variation is indicated that is clearly and exclusively de- 
termined by phonemic environment. The forms in Luke show devia- 
tions from Wulfila’s orthography; the possible influence of Latin or- 
thography as well as the phonemic system of the scribes’ dialect easily 
account for the forms. 

There is no evidence that [yn] was a phoneme in Wulfila’s dialect; 
that could only have happened through a change of the cluster [ng] 
to [n]. His use of g gg for the variant [pn] of the /n/ phoneme resulted 
in some ambiguous forms: siggwan [singwan] is spelled like bliggwan 
{[bligwan]. It must be due to the influence of Greek orthography where 
vy indicates [ng]*: e.g., aggilus &yyedos ‘angel’; aiwaggeljo ebayyéduov 
‘gospel.’ The existence of a special [ng] or [ing] rune in the Runic 
alphabet may have supported this orthographic transfer. Wulfila’s 
adoption of a Greek orthographic peculiarity is less surprising than 
the original creation of a special symbol in the older Runic alphabet 
that happened without phonemic necessity, without direct parallels 
in any known ancient alphabet, even if one symbol does seem to reveal 
some connection with the same Greek yy that must have been the 
cause of Wulfila’s orthography.‘ 

§2.¢q 

Wulfila’s orthography shows the simple symbols g b where the 

? Braune §67, Anm. 1, 2; Streitberg §28. 

* See Sturtevant §71 as to the history of the Greek orthographic practice. 


‘Helmut Arntz, Handbuch der Runenkunde (1935) 87f.,2 (1944) 47, 226; O. von 
Friesen, Runenschrift, Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde (1918f.) rv, 12. 
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other Germanic languages show the consonant clusters kw hw: giban 
‘say,’ weila ‘time.’ His symbol for b appears to be derived from Greek 
theta: @; his symbol for g resembles Latin U, the second part of the di- 
graph for Latin gu, but von Friesen derives it from Greek koppa, the 
numerical sign for 90.* The question has been widely discussed wheth- 
er Wulfila’s simple symbols indicate, as a perfect orthography 
should, special, separate phonemes derived from original clusters, or, 
without phonemic justification, combinations of the two phonemes 
/k/ and /h/ with /w/. 

If g and b were considered simple phonemes, they were described 
in phonetic terms as [h] or [x], respectively [k] with simultaneous lip- 
rounding; b was also sometimes interpreted as voiceless w similar to 
dialectal varieties of English wh.’ If g and lv were considered consonant 
clusters [kw] and [hw] or [xw], [w] was usually assumed to be partly 
unvoiced.® As evidence for g and bv as single phonemes, besides Wul- 
fila’s use of special symbols, the following facts were pointed out: b 
patterns like a single consonant in the syllabic division in manu- 
scripts ;’ sailwan belongs to the fifth class of strong verbs where usually 
a single consonant follows the vowel; Wulfila’s orthography differ- 
entiated hw from b in the forms of bairhwisan ‘remain,’ in pairhwa- 
kandans ‘keeping watch,’ in ubuhwopida ‘and he cried out’ (Luke 
18.38); lb acts like a single consonant in reduplication prefixes: wailop 
‘boasted’; but gaigrotun ‘they lamented,’ faiflokun ‘they bewailed’; 
q renders Latin gu in Qartus Kovapros (Rom. 16.23) for which the value 
of a single consonant has often been assumed; bv and g pattern, in 
agreement with Thurneysen’s ‘Spirantendissimilationsgesetz,’ like 
voiceless consonants in arlwaznos (acc.pl.) ‘arrows,’ rigiza ‘darkness, 
(dat.),’ contrasting with Alaiwasnos (n.pl.) ‘tombs,’ bewisa ‘servants’ 
where the voiced consonant [w] seems to have determined the choice of 
a voiceless spirant [s] in the following morpheme.* Scholars who con- 
sidered g and by symbols for consonant clusters pointed out: spellings 
like Pairhwisa indicate the morphemic structure;* bailop has its 


5 Bethge 198, Streitberg, Indogermanische Forschungen (IF), xiv, 495ff., Braune 
§63. 

6 Streitberg §35.6, 35.11, Jellinek §§32, 35. 

7 No different treatment of the single indivisible symbol b was to be expected. See 
K.~ Hechtenberg Collitz, “Syllabication in Gothic,” JEGP, vi, 72ff.; Braune §63, 
Anm. 1. 

® This does not prove g and v to be single phonemes but it probably indicates a 
pronunciation with voiceless w; see Streitberg, 1 F, xiv, 497ff. 

® Braune §63, Anm. 1; Streitberg, JF, x1v, 496 calls it “etymologische, nicht pho- 
netische Orthographie.” 
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parallels in afskaiskaip ‘separated,’ gastaistald ‘acquired,’ where no- 
body would consider sk st to be single phonemes;’” sound-substitutions 
for Latin gu do not reveal the exact degree of phonetic similarity." 
Comparative evidence was quoted in favor of clusters: b can be de- 
rived from an Indo-European cluster kw as well as from an IE labiove- 
lar.—The pattern of Wulfila’s Gothic shows also clusters of /t/ /d/ 

/g/ /p/ /s/ /z/ with /w/.” /n/ has the variant [pn] before g as well 
as before k g: sagg (see §1). 

All this evidence does not solve the problem, however, why Wulfila 
introduced g and bv as two special symbols. It has often been assumed 
that the Runic alphabet that Wulfila knew contained symbols for g 
and by and that he, therefore, adopted also two special symbols for his 
own alphabet. But we have unfortunately no evidence for any g and 
lb runes for Wulfila’s time; the late g-rune is believed to be an Anglo- 
Saxon creation of the 8th century under the influence of the Latin qu 
digraph. Should Wulfila at a much earlier time have been similarly 
influenced by Latin orthography and have created a g symbol from 
the second part of the Latin digraph, and, in analogy to g for /kw/, 
have created one for /hw/ too? The phonemic interpretation of g as 

kw/ and hb as /hw/ must remain somewhat uncertain, as long as the 
derivation of Wulfila’s orthographic practice cannot be determined. 

§3.5dg 

The phonemes /b/ and /f/, /d/ and /p/, /z/ and /s/ contrast 
medially in Wulfila’s Gothic: giban ‘give,’ hlifan ‘steal,’ stada (dat.) 
‘place,’ stapba (dat.) ‘shore,’ bindan ‘bind,’ finpan ‘find,’ hairda ‘herd,’ 
wairba ‘I become,’ wazuh ‘each, every,’ wasuh ‘and he was.’ After 
vowels, finally and prefinally before consonants only /f/ /p/ 
occur: gif ‘give!,’ gaf ‘gave,’ stabs (nom.), stab (acc.), was ‘who?.’ 
Frequently there is a variation within paradigms between medial 
/b/ and final /f/, medial /d/ and final /p/, medial /z/ and final /s/: 
hlaibis (gen.) hlaiba (dat.) and hlaifs ‘loaf, bread’; haubidis (gen.) 
and haubip ‘head’; rigizis (gen.) and rigis; twalibim (dat.) and twalif 


10 Jellinek, AfdA , xxvutt, 25: “Ebenso gut kénnte man aber behaupten, da sk im 
Gotischen den einfachen Laut § ausdriickt.” 

1! Jellinek §32, AfdA , xxvunt, 24; Sturtevant §193f.; Braune §59. 

2 Moulton, loc. cit. footn. 28. 

13H. Arntz, Runenkunde, 118, 209f., 230; v. Friesen, “Gotische Schrift,” Reallexi- 
kon (1913-15), 1, 308; see also E. H. Mensel, M Ph, 1, 462; Jellinek §§19, 23f. L. F. A. 
Wimmer, Die Runenschrift (1887) 267. derives g from Latin u; E. Hermann, “Ulfilas 
Alphabet,” Nachrichten Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften Gottingen, 1930, 136-139 as- 
sumes Runic derivation for g bv p. 
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‘twelve’; gibi ‘speaks’ and gibiduh with the enclitic particle uh; 
wileis (2nd pers. sing.) ‘you want’ and wileizu with the particle u.“ 
Even among foreign names we find Mosezis (gen.) and Moses, Ioseba 
(dat.) and Josef.® There is variation between the two phonemic sets in 
suffixes: e.g., -ubni in witubni ‘knowledge,’ -ufni in waldufni ‘power.’ 
After consonants, /b/ and /f/, /d/ and /p/ contrast also in final posi- 
tion and prefinally before /s/: barb ‘necessary,’ barf ‘needs,’ lamb 
‘lamb, sheep,’ fimf ‘five,’ band ‘bound,’ fan) ‘found,’ gard (acc.) 
‘house,’ war) ‘came to pass,’ gards (nom.), wairps ‘worthy,’ kald 
(neutr.) ‘cold,’ faifal ‘closed.’ 

/g/ and /h/ contrast in all positions, both medially and finally: 
dags ‘day,’ slahs ‘blow,’ dag (acc.), slah (acc.), daga (dat.), slaha (dat.), 
mag ‘can,’ magt (2nd. pers. sing.), magun (third pers. pl.), jah ‘and.’ 
Paradigmatic sets show no morphophonemic variation between /g/ 
and /h/: the variation in aih ‘I have, possess’ and aigun ‘they have,’ 
juggs ‘young’ and the comparative juhiza ‘younger’ is one of the infre- 
quent reflexes of Verner’s law in Gothic.'’ The final phonemic contrast 
between /g/ and /h/ has led to much speculation as to the phonetic 
distinction.'* Occasional omissions and wrong additions of h, many 
cases of assimilation of final /h/ in wh, nih, jah, nuh to the consonant 
of the next word, e.g. wasupbpan (from wasuh pan) ‘but it was,’ seemed 
to provide evidence for the development of final /h/ into a voiceless 
lenis fricative, while final /g/ was supposed to be a voiceless fortis 
fricative.'® The spellings, however, probably reveal more about the 
dialect of the scribes than about Wulfila’s dialect. # is never used for 
Greek X but usually &, or the Greek symbol itself in a few words: Xs 
is the abbreviation for Xristus; beside paska ‘passover’ appears pasxa 
racxa, but Zakarias Zaxapias, arkaggilus apxayyedos. This sound- 


‘4 Syllabic division in manuscripts seems to indicate that the scribes did not con- 
sider forms with enclitic -ei -u to be compounded; the practice with -uh varied: pan-zei, 
but pa-ruh par-uh; cf. W. Schulze, “Wortbrechung in den gotischen Handschriften,” 
Stizungsberichte Berliner Akademie (1908) 620f., Wrede §3, Anm. 2. 

4 Braune §79, Anm. 2, Jellinek §53 and Anm. 

16 Streitberg §117, Braune §79, Anm. 4, Jellinek §63. 

7 See Streitberg §§132ff. for more examples. 

'8 See Jellinek §§30, 33, 77; E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar (1939) 
§27d; J. Janko, “Vom Lautwert des gotischen h,” Prager Deutsche Studien, vii, 59ff.; 
J. de Vries “De Uitspraak der Gotische h,” Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letter- 
kunde, xL1x, 199-215; W. van Helten, JF, xtv, 74f.; E. Gamillscheg, Romania German- 
ica (1935), 11, 42ff.; as to 4 in Gothic loan-words in Slavonic, see $. H. Cross, Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit. xvi, 37ff. (1934) 

'9 Streitberg §26f.; Braune §62, Anm. 3, 4; Jellinek §§33, 66; Wrede §73, Anm. 1, 2; 
Bethge 210. 
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substitution of & for Greek x may reveal more about the nature of 
Greek X in the standard pronunciation of Constantinople in Wulfila’s 
time than about the spirantal force of Gothic /h/: x still seems to have 
been pronounced as an aspirated [k] there since the same value is also 
indicated by the reflexes of x in the Armenian and the Georgian ec- 
clesiastic alphabets that were established at approximately the time 
of Wulfila’s translation.”® It is true that Wulfila rendered Greek ¢ and 
#8 by Gothic f and J, e.g., in Filippus Pi\iurmos, bomas Owpas but this 
may reflect the Gothic colloquial as well as the Greek substandard 
pronunciation; he seems to have deliberately avoided any connection 
between his /f{/ /p/ /h/ and Greek ¢#x when he selected letters for his 
alphabet. He preferred the Latin and Runic symbols for /f/ /h/, and 
used a variant of Greek # or W for /p/ and @ for b. 

The postvocalic final coalescence of /b/ and /f/, /d/ and /p/ has 
been interpreted as indicating a medial pronunciation of voiced labio- 
dental or bilabial spirants, i.e., [v] or [8], in giban, of a voiced inter- 
dental or postdental spirant [8] in stada, gibiduh. The postconsonantal 
final preservation of /b/ and /d/ has been interpreted as indicating 
voiced stops [b] and [d] in jarb, lamb, bindan, band, hairda, gard, gards, 
kald. But Wulfila’s orthography reveals only the existing phonemic 
contrasts; it does not indicate the phonetic values of final, prefinal, 
medial, postconsonantal, postvocalic /b/ /d/ /g/. That is generally 
conceded for /g/: we must assume that /g/ had subphonemic variants, 
an initial one in gards, a prefinal one in dags, magt, a final one in dag, 
mag, a medial one in dagos (nom. pl.), a variant after the nasal [n] in 
briggan. Wulfila’s orthography indicates no allophones. It is true that 
the Gothic variation between giban and gif, stada and siap points toa 
Pre-Gothic final change of [v] to [f], of [3] to [p] so that */gib/ became 
/gif/, */stad/ became /stap/. But can we be sure that /b/ in giban, 
/d/ in stada really remained [v], resp. [6]? They could easily have de- 
veloped into [b], [d], as e.g. Streitberg”* assumed. We do not know 
whether /b/ in parb differed from /b/ in parbam (dat. pl.), /d/ in 
bindan, hairda from /d/ in band, gard and /d/ in gards. Since no voiced 
fricatives occur finaliy or prefinally before voiceless consonants, the 
pattern of Gothic should make us assume final unvoicing for voiced 
stops too. Is the phonetic difference between /d/ in kald and /t/ in 


20 See W. Luft, ZfoglSprf, xxxv, 297, K. Gaebeler, Z/dPh, xii, 48ff.; Sturtevant 
$§90s, t, 92a; N. S. Trubetzkoy, Glotta, xxv, 248ff. As to other Gothic evidence for the 
standard Greek pronunciation of Constantinople, see Sturtevant §§28, 45. 

21 §35.8f.; Jellinek §29 conceded the possibility. 
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salt, between /b/ in parb and /p/ in paurp ‘land’ one between a voice- 
less lenis and a voiceless fortis or between an aspirated and an unas- 
pirated voiceless stop? Can we be absolutely sure that all postconso- 
nantal /b/ and /d/ variants were stops? We can never be sure about 
the allophones of /b/ /d/ /g/, because Wulfila’s orthography does not 
indicate them. 

There is some evidence, however, that at least in the dialect of some 
scribes /b/ and /f/, /d/ and /p/ were correiated phonemes like /z/ 
and /s/. Such spellings as Alaib for hlaif, twalib for twalif, stad for 
slap, rigiz for rizis, hlaibs for hlaifs, stads for stabs, bigitid for bigitip 
‘ye shall find,’ gibid for gibi) ‘gives,’ anabiud for anabiup, taujaid for 
taujaip, frijod for frijop are especially common in certain parts of Luke 
and obviously scribal deviations from Wulfila’s orthography.” They 
have been explained as indicating a special Ostrogothic voicing of 
spirants in final unaccented syllables; as orthographic reflex of the 
regular sandhi variation between voiced and voiceless spirants de- 
pending on the voicing or voicelessness of following word initials in a 
‘Satzschrift’ different from Wulfila’s ‘Wortschrift’;* as a reflex of the 
historical contrast between final /b/ and /f/, /d/ and /p/, which was 
preserved by bilabial and labiodental [f] sounds and by two different 
[p] sounds;* as ‘analogische Schreibung,” i.e. Alaibs and hlaib was 
written with } because of the 0 in hlaibis, hlaiba, hlaibos etc; stad was 
written with d because of stada, stadis, etc. Morphophonemic orthog- 
raphy of the Alaibs type is found in Modern German where Berg is 
written because of Berges, Berge, Bergen; it certainly can account for 
some of the Gothic spellings. The sandhi theory of Sievers and Streit- 
berg seems to be supported by the existence of many forms where the 
historical voiced spirants are preserved in close juncture with following 
particles: gipbiduh, wileizu, wazuh. The assumed determination of the 
voicing of final spirants by stress and other phonetic factors or by 
juncture attributed the orthographic deviations to an expression of 
subphonemic variants in mutually exclusive positions. The scribes 

2 Braune §§56, Anm. 1, 74, Anm. 1, 2, 78, Anm. 1. 

% G. A. Hench, JEGP, 1, 49ff.; Axel Kock, ZfoglS prf., xxxvi, 571ff.; W. van Helten, 
IF, xiv, 71ff.; [F, xxvu, 287ff. 

* W. Streitberg, 7F, xvi, 383ff. He states p. 390: “Die Wulfilanische Wortschrift 
hat iiber jeden Versucheiner Satzschrift triumphiert.” See also W. Braun, GRM, v, 367ff. 

% Wrede §§58, Anm., 63, Anm. 1; Hench JEGP, 1, 56 calls the suggestion of two ) 
sounds “rather difficult of comprehension.” 

* Hench, JEGP, 1, 47ff.; see also Streitberg, JF, xvu, 390: “ .. .der graphische 


Ausdruck des Sandhigesetzes wurde dem Schreiber erleichtert, wenn Formen mit 
ihlautender stimmhafter Spirans neben jenen mit auslautender standen.” 
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were believed to have occasionally expressed allophones that either 
Wulfila’s dialect did not possess or that he had not cared to express in 
his phonemic orthography. The actual occurrences of final 6 d z do 
not bear out the juncture theory: they frequently appear before voice- 
less consonants, e.g.: anabiud pata ‘command that!’ (1 Tim. 4.11; 
cod. B); frijod pans ‘ye love them’ (Luke 6.32); faujaid paim ‘ye do to 
them’ (Luke 6.33).?” By this indiscriminate final use of the symbols 
b d (z) beside f / (s) scribal deviations prove exactly like Wulfila’s 
orthography that only one set of spirantal phonemes occurred in final 
position. But the occasional spellings also seem to reveal a phonemic 
link between /b/ and /f/ /d/ and /p/ just like the one between /z/ 
and /s/.** Thus the distribution of Wulfila’s orthographic symbols 
b d gf } h only indicates the phonemic contrasts, no specific sound- 
values or allophones. Orthographic deviations may reveal the pattern- 
_ing of the subphonemic variants. 
§4.ijuw 
Wulfila’s i symbols are based on the corresponding Greek symbols, 
his w on a Runic symbol; his 7 resembles Latin G somewhat more than 
the Runic symbol for 7 does.?® Wulfila’s w is based on Greek v be- 
cause of its consonantal value in the diphthongs av ev; he, therefore, 
also uses w to transliterate Greek vocalic v in Greek words: e.g., 
swnagoge ovvaywyn, Kwreinaius Kupnvaios, Swmaion Lupewr.*® Wulfila’s 
orthographic symbols for /i/ /j/ /u/ /w/ are thus based on symbols 
from all three alphabets known to him but only the older Runic al- 
phabet differentiated all four values like his. Greek had no /j/; Latin 
orthography did not differentiate between /i/ and /j/, /u/ and /w/.® 
The morphophonemic relation between /i/ and /j/, /u/ and /w/ 
in Gothic becomes obvious in paradigmatic sets: kuni ‘generation,’ 
kunjis (gen.); kniu ‘knee,’ kniwa (pl.); taujan ‘to do,’ tawei ‘do!,’ 
tawida ‘did’; hawi ‘grass, hay,’ hauja (dat.). /j/ does not occur finally 
or in any final or initial clusters; it always starts a syllable in the word 
division of the manuscripts: haib-jos (gen.) ‘heath,’ arb-ja ‘heir.’® 


27 Streitberg, JF, xvi, 396ff. 

28 This would point to medial spirantal [v] or [f] and [8] variants of /b/ and /d/; 
see A. G. van Hamel, Gotisch Handboek (1931) §28, Anm. 3. 

29 Arntz, Runenkunde,? 47f. 

* Sturtevant §§35d, 37, 55; van Helten, JF, x1v, 69-71; Jellinek §35a, ZfdA, 
xxxvI, 269 ff.; Streitberg §§19, 35.1, W. H. Bennett, Language, xxv, 20 f. 

3 Jellinek, AfdA, xxvimt, 23ff.; §24; Mensel, MPh, 1, 461; Sturtevant §§148ff.; 
156ff.; Bethge 196f. 
® K. H. Collitz, /EGP, v1, 72ff.; Braune §1, Anm. 5. 
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/w/, however, is found finally after consonants and long vowels, pre- 
finally before /s/. /w/ contrasts with /u/ between consonants: fulgus 
‘firm,’ triggws ‘true, faithful,’ sunjus ‘sons,’ lasiws ‘weak’; finally after 
consonants: wahstu (acc.) ‘stature,’ waurstw ‘work,’ sidu (acc.) ‘cus- 
tom,’ gaidw ‘lack, want.’ Both the clusters /uw/ and /wu/ occur: 
manwus ‘ready,’ widuwo ‘widow.’ Clearly /u/ and /w/ are two con- 
trasting phonemes in Gothic. 

Like the symbols u w, also i 7 are never used in the same positions 
with identical values. The variation in foreign names between Maria 
and Marja Mapia, Iudaius and Judaius "lovéaios, Iskariotes and Iskar- 
jotes "loxapuarns, Antiaukiai (dat.) beside A ntiokjai ’Avriwxea represents 
not only different types of transliteration but contrasting pronuncia- 
tion types.* Maria is not merely a Latinized spelling but it probably 
reveals a more formal pronunciation for the name of the holy virgin, 
while Marja is the more colloquial form of the name when other wo- 
men are referred to.* Iudaius and Judaius show the contrasting varia- 
tion between iu and ju found in native words: ju ‘already,’ juggs, juka 
(pl.) ‘yoke,’ jundai (dat.) ‘youth,’ jiukos ‘wraths’ and iup ‘upwards,’ 
iupa ‘above,’ iusiza ‘better,’ iumjons ‘multitudes.’ This contrast be- 
tween /i/ and /j/ in identical environment reveals clearly that /i/ 
and /j/ are two phonemes. Both the clusters /ij/ and /ji/ occur: 
ija ‘they’ (neutr.), kunjis; /i/ and /ij/ vary in words like fijan, fian 
‘to hate,’ friapwa, frijabwa ‘love.’"® An interpretation of [ij] and [ji] 
as /ii/ with an assumed syllabic allophone [i] and a nonsyllabic allo- 
phone [j] combined into a contiguous cluster presents considerable 
phonemic difficulties. It would seem almost easier to consider Gothic 
orthographic ei in weis ‘we’ [wi:] as well as the long vowels in brahta 
‘brought,’ )uhta ‘it seemed’ clusters of two identical short vowels: 
/ii/ /aa/ /uu/, particularly since there is considerable morphophone- 
mic variation in Gothic unstressed syllables between ji and ei [i:]: 
stojip ‘judges,’ sokeip ‘seeks,’ harjis ‘army,’ hairdeis ‘shepherd.’ The 
existing contrasts show that i 7 u w are four phonemes in Gothic. 
Wulfila’s use of four orthographic symbols represents phonemic 
orthography. 

§5 ai au 

In Wulfila’s orthography the digraph ei for /i:/ is based on Greek 
e. and its contemporary sound-value [i:]. His digraph ai is also based 


8 Gaebeler, ZfdPh, xin, 12ff.; Streitberg §19; Jellinek §34, Anm. 
* Braune §43, Anm. 2; Gaebeler, ZfdPh, xx, 50f. 
% Braune §44, Anm. 3; Streitberg. 
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on the corresponding Greek letters a and their contemporary pro- 
nunciation [e] and [e:], perhaps also partly on the standard pronuncia- 
tion of Latin ae in the 4th century. The digraph au may reflect the con- 
temporary substandard Latin values [9] or (9:]; the analogy to ai prob- 
ably suggested its use to Wulfila.* The digraph ai is usually carefully 
distinguished from the combination /a/ and /i/ in internal junctures, 
by means of the spelling at: fraitip ‘devours,’ Gaius Taios. No symbol 
equivalent to i is available for syllabic u after a: e.g., for the particle 
u in jau ‘whether,’ in gaulaubjats ‘believe ye?’ (Mth 9.28), for the 
Greek names Laudeiiraia Aaoduxia, Naumis (gen.) Naoiu, Kafarnaum 
Kadgapvaobp, which is divided Kafarna-[um] in a manuscript.*” 

Gothic orthography only differentiates between short and long 
vowels in the case of /i/ and /i:/ that are written i and ei. /a/ and 
/a:/ /u/ and /u:/ apparently are spelled alike: slahan ‘beat’ /a/, 
mahta ‘could’ /a/ and fahan ‘seize’ /a:/, brahta /a:/, fula ‘foal’ /u/ and 
fuls ‘foul’ /u:/. The symbols ai and au apparently also render both 
/e/ /2/ and /e:/ /9:/ in Greek words: aikklesjo éxxdnoia, apaustaulus 
axrdéaronos, aipistaule triarodn, hairaiseis ‘heresies’ aipéces, Bar baulau- 
maius Bapdodouaios, Zaibaidaius ZeBedaios, Baiailzaibul BeedfeBodd, 
Aileisabaip ’EX.0dBed, Osaiin (dat.) ’Qoné. Before the consonants h r hb, 
corresponding to /e/ or /i/, /o/ or /u/ in other Germanic languages, 
we find the digraphs ai au: airpa ‘earth, land,’ waurd ‘word,’ raihts 
‘right,’ sailwan, sauhts ‘disease,’ also in ai}pau ‘or, else,’ waila ‘well,’ 
baitrs ‘bitter,’ aufto ‘perhaps’; ai appears also in internal open juncture 
in reduplicated preterites: /ailot ‘let,’ gaigrotun, gastaistald.* ai and au 
presumably have the values /e/ and /9/ in the Gothic words men- 
tioned.*® The highly restricted occurrence of the two phonemes, most- 
ly in positions where, on the other hand, /i/ and /u/ are extremely 
rare, points to a Pre-Gothic pattern with /i/ /a/ /u/ as the only 
short vowel phonemes. 

ai and au in such words as saian ‘sow,’ waiandin (dat.) ‘blowing,’ 
staua ‘judgment,’ armaio ‘mercy,’ sauil ‘sun,’ where they correspond 
mostly to IE é@, resp. IE d, have been assumed to be [e:] [9:] by many 
scholars, primarily on the strength of the comparative evidence.” 


* Streitberg, §34.8b, Jellinek §24, AfdA , 49, 4; W. Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik,? 
(1897), I, §174, Anm. 2; Sturtevant §§49, 134, 136. 

7 W. Schulze. Wortbrechung, 624; Wrede §26, Anm. 1; Bethge 23. 

* Braune §20, Anm. 4; K. Brugmann, /F, xv, 99ff.; R. Loewe, PBB, 11, 253ff. 

* van Hamel, Got. Handboek §41, Aanm.4 assumes ai in reduplication prefixes to be 
/e:/; see Braune §20, Anm. 3a, Streitberg §49. 
*° See J. Wright, Grammar of the Gothic Language (1910) §§76, 80; Braune §§22, 26; 
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A prevocalic sound-change [e:]>[e:], [o:]>[9:], a ‘Hiatusgesetz,’ was 
also postulated, for which forms with Gothic au before vowels for 
Greek w and Gothic ai before vowels for Greek 9 were quoted as addi- 
tional evidence: e.g., Nauel Nowe, Aieirins (gen.) "Hipa, Osaiin (dat.) 
’Qene.” If there is a phonetic reason for this Gothic sound substitution, 
it may represent a Gothic reflex of lower prevocalic allophones of w 
and » in Greek itself or raised variants of Gothic /e:/ and /9:/ in junc- 
tures before vowels. The occasional intrusion of /j/ in forms like saijip 
saijands reminds of the variation in fian, fijan; it may be partly due to 
the analogy of morphemes from verbs with a jan infinitive, partly to 
the i of the endings.* There is only an etymological but no structural 
connection between ai in saian and /e:/ in manaseps ‘world, mankind,’ 
but there is a morphophonemic variation between au and /o:/ in 
stojan ‘to judge,’ stauides ‘thou didst judge’ (Luke 7.43); taui ‘work, 
deed,’ toja (dat.), oja (pl.), tojam (dat. pl.). This variation, however, 
cannot support an interpretation of au [9:] as an allophone of /o:/, 
less that, by analogy, of ai [e:] in saian as an allophone of /e:/. Any 
[9:] allophone of /o:/, any [e:] allophone of /e:/ would have been 
written o e in Wulfila’s orthography; the spellings ai au can only indi- 
cate a falling together with the /e:/ and /2:/ phonemes. The contrast 
between /e:/ and /e:/, /9:/ and /o:/ is by no means suspended in 
close or open juncture before vowels. The forms waiwoun ‘they blew,’ 
lailoun ‘they reviled,’ soei ‘who’ (nom. fem.), Poet (acc. fem.), beet 
‘in order that’ prove that /o:/ /e:/ as well as /9:/ /e:/ can occur be- 
fore vowels.® 

The most controversial problem in Gothic phonology is the ques- 
tion whether the digraphs ai and au can, beside indicating /e/ and 
/e:/, resp. /2/ and /9:/, also be spellings for diphthongs /ai/ and /au/. 
The assumption of such a serious flaw, such a gross violation of the 
phonemic principle in Wulfila’s orthography that can not be compared 
with such little inconsistencies as gg for /ng/ and perhaps g for /kw/, 





K. Brugmann, Grundriss der vgl. Grammatik der idg. Sprache,? 1, §§310, 374; van Hamel, 
Got. Handboek §§19.3, 20.3; S. Feist, Einfiihrung in das Gotische (1922) §5; H. Hempel, 
Gotisches Elementarbuch (1937) §20f.; E. Kieckers, Handbuch der vgl. gotischen Gram- 
matik (1928) 7f. Streitberg §§71, 75, Jellinek §§40f. 85ff. assume diphthongs. 

“' Braune §§23, 26, Anm. 1; F. Kluge, Elemente der gotischen Sprache (1911) §22; 
Bethge §22; Luft, ZfoglSprf, xxxv, 306-6; Gaebeler, ZfdPh, xxi, 52f. 

* Braune §§22 and Anm. 1, 44, Anm. 3: Streitberg §§30,71; H. Jacobsohn, Zfogl 
; prf, xiv, 83 ff. assumed a diphthonga! pronunciation in saian; Bethge 209; Wrede 

22a. 

® Jellinek §86; Bethge §22, Anm. 2, 3; Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik §174, Anm. 
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lv for /hw/, has been difficult for some scholars. Wilmanns“ assumed 
some phonetic similarity between the diphthongal and the monoph- 
thongal values of ai and au; N.S. Trubetzkoy*® assumed a phonemic 
correlation between them but, as Heffner once pointed out, a pho- 
nemic analysis cannot be started by any a priori assumptions of de- 
finite phonetic values for orthographic symbols. 

Some scholars believe that ai and au in unstressed position are 
always /e/ and /9/. H. Hirt*? has demonstrated that comparative 
evidence supports this assumption: Gothic ahtau can be compared 
with Old High German ahto; habaida ‘had, owned’ with OHG habeta * 
forms like bairau (1st pers. sg. opt.) with Latin feram*, bairadau (third 
pers. imp.) with Greek gepérw. The comparative evidence naturally 
favors diphthongal values for ai and au in stressed syllables when 
Germanic ai and au are involved: hails ‘whole, sound,’ hausjan ‘hear,’ 
gatath ‘told,’ gatauh ‘led,’ augo ‘eye.’ But the same comparative evi- 
dence in favor of /e/ and /ai/ for ai, /9/ and /au/ for au would also 
support a phonemic separation between i in niman (Germanic e) and i 
in fiskans (pl.) ‘fish’ (Germanic i),** possibly between u in gabundans 
‘tied’ (Germanic u) and wu in juka (Germanic 0), between e in menops 
‘month’ (IE é, Germanic é) and ¢ in her ‘here’ (Germanic é2),®° yet few 
scholars have advocated such a distinction against the consistent 
coalescence in Wulfila’s orthography. 

Abundant evidence has been quoted from sources for Ostrogothic, 
Visigothic, East Germanic, Germanic, Romance dialects and lan- 
guages, in earlier, later, contemporary times, to throw light on the pro- 
nunciation of ai au in Wulfila’s Gothic. But such forms as eils in the 
Latin epigram, hailag on the ring of Bukarest, Vandalian froja armes, 
Crimean Gothic oeghene ‘oculi,’ broe ‘panis,’ spellings like Dagalaiphus, 
Gisaleicus, Gesila, Austrogoti, Audericus, Ostrogothae, Odwin, loan- 

“ Op. cit., §185. 

* Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, 1, 57. 

“ Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil and Lit., xv, 99ff. (1935). 

7 TF, vi, 58ff.; Handbuch des Urgermanischen (1931), 1, 39f., 134ff.; Prokosch, 
Comparative Gc. Grammar §49k agrees with Hirt; see also W. Scherer, Zur Geschichte 
der deutschen S prache,? (1878) 202f., 529f.; Gaebeler, ZfdPh. xii, 26ff.; Braune §§20, 
Anm. 4, 26a; W. Streitberg, Urgermanische Grammatik (1896) §§222.2, 223. Only the 
assumption of a ubiquitous particle « could explain a diphthong in bairau, bairadau, 
etc., see K. Brugmann, JF, xxxrx, 47f.; also F. Mossé, Manuel de la langue gotique 
(1942) §§25-27. 

*8 Prokosch, op. cit., §49 1: ‘Gothic has ai which is almost certainly [e:].’ 

49 Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik §173, Wrede §§13ff. assume phonetic differences. 


50 Bethge §§4, 28.1, Anm. 2 assumes a difference in quantity, Wrede §10 a difference 
in quality. 
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words like Provencal raus ‘reed’ can only prove that the Germanic 
diphthongs *ai and *au in various Germanic dialects, at various times, 
either became monophthongs or remained diphthongs." The original 
Germanic values behind the orthographic symbols in Germanic names 
as written by Latin and Greek authors are often quite uncertain be- 
cause we often find a mixture of transliteration of some native or dif- 
ferent foreign spellings and of a representation of the actual pronun- 
ciations with various sound-substitutions. Even if the values for 
Germanic /ai/ and /au/ could be clearly determined for all other con- 
temporary Germanic dialects, that still would not enable us to draw 
any conclusions as to the specific sound-values in Wulfila’s Gothic.” 

There is no morphophonemic variation between ai and aj; the 
connection between wai ‘woe’ and wajamereins ‘blasphemy,’ aiws and 
ajukdups ‘eternity,’ even between bai and bajops ‘both’ is only ‘ety- 
mological.’ However, au and aw frequently appear in morphophonemic 
variation: /aujan tawida; naus ‘dead man,’ naweis (pl.); gawi ‘land, 
district,’ gaujis (gen.); the verb sniwan ‘hurry, come’ has the preterite 
snau. This variation constitutes the only valid internal evidence for 
the existence of /au/ in at least a few cases. There is no similar evi- 
dence for /ai/. 

Such spellings as Pawlus Taidos, Esaw Hoa probably indicate the 
contemporary standard Greek pronunciation [aw]; au in Paulus would 
have been read as [9] as customary in Greek words. The spelling kawts- 
jon (acc.), from Latin cautio, in the deed of Naples is no evidence for 
Wulfila’s dialect but rather for the Ostrogothic dialect of Italy, but aw 
is obviously intended to indicate /au/; aw would have been read as 
[>]. It is a significant fact that there are no deviations by the Ostro- 
gothic scribes from Wulfila’s orthography in regard to ai au: Wulfila’s 


5! Cf. Braune §21, Anm. 1; F. Wrede, Uber die Sprache der Wandalen (1886) 46f., 
66, 71, 93ff.; Uber die Sprache der Ostgoten in Italien (1891) 165f.; F. Dietrich, Uber die 
Aussprache des Gothischen (1862) 67f.; W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanische Namenstudien, 
Sitzungsberichte k. Akademie der Wissenschaften Wien, cxctv, 1ff., 99f. (1905); E. Gamill- 
scheg, Romania Germanica, 1, 33ff. 

® Jellinek §25 states: “Das Zeugnis der anderen germ. Sprachen kann die Laut- 
gebiete, aber nicht die absoluten Lautwerte bestimmen.” 

8 Hirt, Hdb. des Urgermanischen, 1, 40: “Méglich ist es auch, da@ in einigen 
wenigen Fallen wie taujan au zu lesen ist.”; Gamillscheg, Rom. Germ., 1, 393; 1, 53 
found reflexes of a Gothic *tawjan type in the Romance languages. 

% Jellinek §90, Anm. 2; Braune §39; Luft, ZfoglSprf, xxxv, 308f.; van Hamel, Got. 
Handboek §20, Aanm. 1. W. Schulze, Wortbrechung 618 quoted the division Paw-lus; 
R. Loewe, PBB, xv, 187 discusses the derivation of Pablo from Pawlus. 

% Braune §39, Anm. 1; Jellinek §90; Wrede §26, Anm. 1. 
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dialect and theirs seem to have agreed and his orthography seems to 
have been a satisfactory representation of the phonemic pattern in 
this respect. 

We must conclude that the evidence points to uniform values for 
the symbols ai and au if we accept as our most important evidence 
the internal consistency of Wulfila’s orthography. Otherwise we will 
have to assume that he deliberately failed to provide for the marking 
of considerable qualitative distinctions in such pairs as /aih (sg.), 
taihun (pl.), tauh (sg.), tauhun (pl.), and in words like afmaimait ‘cut 
off,’ anaaiaik ‘continued,’ hathait ‘ordered’, etc., while carefully dis- 
tinguishing between i and j, wu and w, and borrowing and adapting 
symbols from three different alphabets. No historical or contemporary 
comparative evidence can prove the diphthongal values for Wulfila’s 
Gothic; the internal au/aw evidence does not exclude the possibility 
of a change from historical */au/, to /9/ or /9:/ even in words like 
taujan, naus, gaujis. A morphophonemic variation between /aw/ and 
/9:/ is just as likely as the one between /o:/ and /9:/ that we found 
in ‘aui, toja. The etymological connection between /aujan and (ubil)- 
tojis ‘malefactor,’ (fulla)tojis ‘perfect’ seems to point towards a pro- 
nunciation /t9:jan/. 


Our study of controversial points in Wulfila’s orthography has 
shown us its phonemic consistency but has yielded no evidence for 
any indication of noncontrastive, subphonemic variation except for 
his representation of [n]. It cannot be emphasized enough that Wulfila’s 
orthography and its relation to the phonemic pattern must be the 
main consideration in any study of the phonemes of his Gothic dialect. 

HERBERT PENZL 


University of Illinois 





TWENTY HARD OLD ENGLISH WORDS 


Most OF the twenty words here to be discussed are entered in one or 
another of the standard Old English dictionaries' with some note of 
uncertainty and are thus marked as being hard to understand. Those 
from the twenty that are entered without query also appear to be 
hard words as their correct interpretation is, I believe, not given in 
the dictionaries. 


1. @rléof. In BTS this word is defined as ‘very dear’; in HD it is 
entered with a query and defined as ‘gratus.’ Both entries are based 
on a gloss in Napier’s Old English Glosses, 56, 296, where gratus is 
glossed : rl : ofcum. In this secret script the two dots stand for either 
@ or e; Napier read it as @rleofcuma. The gloss preceding the one under 
discussion is bu to kare and the context is euge, kare, gratus es nobis. 
The pronoun px should be read with the following gloss thus, bu er 
leof cuma, ‘thou art welcome.’ The writing er for erf* is quite in keeping 
with this batch of glosses as the omission of a letter is used for abbre- 
viation, e. g., swolodh. for swolodhat, 56, 202, and fyrh. for fyrhat, 56, 
203. A locution analogous to pu er leof cuma is du eart leof wilcuma.® 


2. elleoht. This word, defined as ‘the incorrect use of the letter /,’ and 
the similar emleoht, defined as ‘the incorrect use of the letter m,’ are 
entered in BTS and HD from the Bodleian Aldhelm glosses lauta- 
cismi: elleohtes and motacismi: emleohtes (Napier, Old English Glosses 
5471 and 5473 respectively) and the words occur also in the closely 
related Brussels Aldhelm glosses laulacismi:elleohtes and moylacismt: 
emleohles (ZfdA. 9, 529, 31 and 33 respectively). From these glosses 
HEW enters /éoht as of unknown origin. As the Bodleian and Brussels 
Aldhelm glosses come ultimately from one original,‘ the words under 
discussion are not really supported by two independent documenta- 
tions. They are, I suggest, by scribal error for elleahires and emleahtres. 
Their lemmata occur in a context in which Aldhelm speaks of trying 
to bring his De Virginitate to a close without rhetorical fault: quasi 
inter Scillam soloecismi et barbarismi barathrum indisruptis rudentibus 
feliciter transfretaverint, scopulosas quoque labdacismi collisiones et 

! The Bosworth-Toller Dictionary, The Bosworth-Toller Supplement, Hall’s A 
Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 3rd edition, and Holthausen’s Altenglisches Etymolo- 
—_ W orterbuch; these are hereafter referred to respectively as BTD, BTS, HD and 

? The form ert occurs in Fader ure bu pe ert on heofene, Matthew 6, 9 (ed. Skeat, 
Hatton ms.). 


§ Cited from the OE version of Bede’s History in BT D under wilcuma. 
* Cf. Napier, OZG, xxiii. 
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myolacismi voragines ....° From this context the words barbarismi 
and labdacismi are rendered uncyste at WW 515, 13 and 16 respec- 
tively, which word is known from other documentations to mean 
‘fault, error,’ and which is associated with the word leahtor, ‘fault,’ 
in such a locution as ealle uncysta and leahtras.* Only an exceptional 
glossator would have known the meanings of /abdacismus and mota- 
cismus without consulting some kind of dictionary, and if the glossator 
used a common source of gloss lore, Isidor’s Etymologies, he would have 
found motacismus referred to (1, 32, 6, ed. Lindsay) as hoc vitium, 
which word is rendered in Old English by both uncyst and leahtor, 
‘fault.’ The gloss to barbarismi from the Aldhelm context here con- 
cerned uses Jeahtor in the word stefleahtres, ‘letter-fault,’ at OEG 5467. 
The suitability of such proposed readings as elleahtres, ‘of \-fault,’ 
and emleahtres, ‘of m-fault,’ as renderings of labdacismi and mota- 
cismi in the passage concerned is beyond doubt. There is a bit of in- 
ternal evidence bearing upon the possibility that elleohtes and 
emleohtes may be scribal errors for elleahtres and emleahires; in the 
Bodleian glosses the scribe who wrote elleokies and emleohtes also 
wrote near them the gloss s/efleahtres and at first he wrote e after the 
t, then altered the e to r. Had he not made this alteration, we might 
have had a stefleahtes to add to the troublesome elleohtes and emle- 
ohtes, which, like stefleahires, are to be read elleahtres and emleahtres. 


3. fedel. This word, defined as ‘player, play-actor,’ is entered with a 
query in BTS and HD from the gloss histriones : mimarii grece .1. 
fapelas at OEG 39, 2. Napier wondered if it stood for fipeleras and 
HEW finds no etymology for it. The context for the lemma hisiriones 
is in Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis: nonnulli divites . . . nutriunt histriones 
(Migne, Patrol. Lat. 77, 85, 23). When Alfred translated this passage 
he rendered histriones by two words, yfle gliigmen.’ Similar in meaning 
to glitgmen is dyle,* written with e in delcreft® and perhaps also in the 
gloss descurris : hofdelum.® By analogy with Alfred’s yfle gliigmen one 
may read f@delas as two words, f@ delas, ‘wicked jesters.’”™ 


5 De Virginitate, p. 321, 1. 1 (ed. Ehwald). 

® Cf. uncyst in BTD. 

7 Sweet’s edition, EETS, OS, 45, 327, 7. 

® Cf. oratores: byles, WW 458, 16. Unferth’s position at Hrothgar’s hall was that of 
dyle. 

* rethorica: belcrafte, OEG 2, 154. 

‘0 Tf this be interpreted as de scurris: of Selum (WW 385, 3). 

" The usual plural of fah, ‘guilty of sin,’ is fa, but variation between @ and ¢ in 
monosyllables is not infrequent, e.g. md and mé@, swd and swé, wd and wé. 
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4. féondulf. BTS and HD enter this word, defined as ‘villain, criminal,’ 
from the gloss feondulf to furcifer in the Boulogne Prudentius glosses.” 
It is taken as a compound of féond and ulf (wulf), and there is much 
point in this as furcifer is twice rendered in Old English by wearg, the 
Old Norse cognate of which, vargr, means ‘wolf.’ Yet the following 
pieces of evidence point strongly to the interpretation that feondulf 
is an adjective with suffix wl. (1) The Boulogne Prudentius glosses 
are partial to adjectives in ol, ul, e.g. réafol, riimgifol, sticul, ébrucol, 
anbrucol, bicnol, forestapul, géanul, geedyppol, lagol, scipbrucul, 
untamcul, wealcol, the last ten of which are known only from these 
glosses. (2) The Boulogne glosses use secret script, and at times f is 
the only secret letter in the word, e.g. bftwyx (Germania 23, 399b, 447) 
for betwyx and undfr (399b, 445) for under; at times secret f is the last 
letter, e.g. whitnyssf (389b, 70) for whitnysse, sperhyndf (392a, 66) 
for sperhynde, gecyrif (400b, 139) for gecyrie; once secret f ends a 
ul-adjective, stkculf (339b, 446) for sticule. (3) With these points in 
mind, feondule is a quite acceptable interpretation of feondulf if it 
is likely that the noun furcifer called forth an adjective. As the noun 
legifer'* is rendered lagol, so furcifer may have called forth an adjective 
feondule. (4) The final e of feondule may be taken as indicating weak 
declension; the lemma furcifer is in context vocative, a case reflected 
in Old English adjectives by the weak declension. Adhering to a 
strict paradigm of inflectional endings one must take feondule as a 
weak feminine or neuter as distinct from a weak masculine feondula, 
and the lemma furcifer is masculine referring to the martyr Laurentius; 
yet in the preceding line the neuter gender is used in exclaiming about 
Laurentius: ef vivit insanum capul? 

While feondulf may perhaps be acceptable as it stands, the char- 
acteristics of the glosses among which it occurs point to the likelihood 
that it is to be read feondule, another one of the adjectives in ul 
known only from the Boulogne glosses. 


5. fl#re. BTD and HD enter this word, defined as ‘earlap,’ from the 
gloss at WW 157, 12 pinnule: fleran vel earleppan. The glossary in 
which it occurs has taken whole columns of words in order from 
Isidor’s Etymologies, pinnule occurs in an Isidor batch," and may be 


‘2 Peristephanon 2, 317; Germania 23, 396b, 317. 

'3 Germania 23, 397a, 363; Peristephanon 2, 363: talem revertens legifer. The noun 
legifer here means the lawgiver Moses. 

4 The batch runs in part as follows: WW 157, 7 genae, Etymologies, 11, 1, 43; 
malae, Etym. 11, 1, 44; maxilla, Etym. 11,1, 45; mandibula, Etym. 11, 1, 45; pinnula, 
Etym. 11, 1, 46; pinnulae, Etym. 11, 1, 48. 
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placed at Etymologies, 11, 1,48: Narium recta pars . . . columna vocatur: 
extremilas eius pirula, a formula pomi piri: quae vero dextra 
laevaque sunt, pinnulae, ab alarum similitudine. Here pinnulae are the 
sides, the wings, of the nose. The gloss preceding fleran is earleppa 
to pinnula, which Isidor defines as a part of the ear; obviously the 
glossator felt that pinnulae was the plural of pinnula and hence added 
the gloss earleppan after fleran; but his fleran stems from Isidor’s 
definition of pinnulae as the wings of the nose. These, if they are 
broad, are still scientifically referred to as flaring wings. 


6. hellwendlic. BTS and HD enter this word, defined as ‘infernal,’ 
from WW 437, 31 lethea: bam helwenlican. The reading of this gloss 
in the manuscript (Cotton Cleopatra A IIT) is bem helfenlican. The 
lemma J/ethea occurs in a batch of Aldhelm words and its source is 
Riddle 53, 8 (Aldhelmi Opera, ed. R. Ehwald): pars cuius inferior 
Stigia Letheaque palude. As fen is a known rendering of palus,'*® the 
manuscript reading helfenlican is wholly acceptable and means ‘like 
a fen of hell.’ 


7. hléonian. BTS enters hléonian, ‘to shelter, protect, take care’; 
HD defines it as ‘to cherish’; HEW relates it to the noun Aléow, 
‘protection.’ The word is entered in the dictionaries from WW 377, 
32, curam: ic hele and hleonie. In form hleonie is a quite acceptable 
first person singular present of the common verb, Alinian (written 
also hleonian), meaning ‘to lie, to recline,’ at times with the connota- 
tion of reclining to feast.'’ If in the gloss curam:ic hale and hleonie 
sense could be made by taking Aleonie to mean ‘I lie feasting,’ there 
would be no reason to document from it an elsewhere unknown 
verb hléonian, ‘to cherish.’ Very good sense can be made by taking 
hleonie here to mean ‘I lie feasting.’ While the process of discovering 
this is not easy, it is nevertheless clear and may be set forth in the 
four following steps. (1) The lemma curam occurs in a batch of words 
taken from Aldhelm’s Riddles and its source is Riddle 43, 6 (ed. 
Ehwald): aique salutiferis sic curam praesto labellis.'* (2) The Riddle is 


‘6 The four preceding glosses are luridus, 1. 5 of Preface to Riddles; lutex, Rid. 6, 
4; libros, 34, 3; luebant, 34, 7. The five following lemmata are /ustra, 65, 6; liquitur, 67, 8; 
laterculus, 73,4; Lampas Titanea, 97, 8; lumina, 100, 6. 

6 Cf. fenin BTD. 

17 For example, forms of hleonian render forms of Latin discumbere at Luke Lindisf. 
7,49 and 14, 10 where the A.V. uses the locution ‘sit at meat.’ 

18 The lemmata from WW 377, 16 to WW 378, 28 run from Riddle 2 through Rid- 
dle 100; e.g. the three preceding curam are crepitare, Rid. 35, 5; condo, Rid. 40, 4; carpor, 
Rid. 33, 5. The three following are contrahat, 46, 3; contulerunt, 47, 2; crepitat, 47, 4. 
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about a leech. A leech cures as it feasts. (3) A leech clings by an upper 
and lower disc. With its lips (salutiferis labellis) it not only heals, 
but also by means of them it lies feasting. (4) The glossator may have 
added hleonie, ‘I lie feasting,’ from his own lore. But if, as the gloss 
indicates, he took curam as a verb he probably tried to enclose the 
meaning of this word with a double gloss; for cure is used not only of 
healing but also of providing the body with food.'® Such a procedure 
on the part of the glossator is indicated by the gloss gewyrce and 
togelio to the lemma immediately following curam, namely contrahat 
(ni prius ipse reatum contrahat, Riddle 46, 3). Here the gloss gewyrce 
reflects the sense of the context and one meaning of contrahat while 
logetio reflects another meaning. 


8. hidenian. BTD and BTS enter this word without definition; HD 
defines it ‘to shake’; HEW defines it ‘schiitteln’ and finds for it a full 
etymology. The word occurs in the Old English version of Cura 
Pastoralis.*° Its context concerns the doctrine that one should teach 
with deeds rather than words, and the example of the cock is used: 
before he crows the cock beats his wings and awakens himself, lest 
he awaken others with his crowing while being slow himself to good 
deeds. Then comes the line ac hudenige @rest hine selfne 06 he wacige 
and ahrisige siddan odre to geornfulnesse godra weorca; daccige hine selfne 
mid dem fidrum his gedohta. It is a noticeable feature of the style of 
the OE version of Cura Pastoralis that a symbolical statement is 
made, a rhetorical question is asked about it and an answer then 
given. In the present passage a symbolical statement has been made 
about the ways of a cock, then comes the question ac hu, ‘but how,’ 
‘how does this apply,’ like the ac hu in Aélfric’s Colloguy,* and the 
answer is given that one should beat (denige) himself until he awak- 
ens and afterwards arouse others to a zeal for good deeds—he should 
beat himself with the wings of his thoughts. The word denige is third 
singular subjunctive of dengan, ‘beat, strike,’ parallel in form and 
meaning to daccige. What looks like two words, ac hudenige, is really 
three, ac hu denige. 


9. hunu. This word, defined as ‘disease, diseased matter,’ is entered 
with a query in BTS and HDfrom WW 502,31 tabo : hune vel adle. HEW 


'8 Cf. curo, 1, 1, b in Georges Ausfiihrliches Lateinisch-Deutsches Handwirterbuch. 

20 Sweet’s edition, EETS, OS, 45, 461, 16. 

2 Discipulus: ic ne eom swa micel swelgere dat ic ealle cynn metta on anre gereordinge 
elan mege. 

Magister: Ac hu? (Thorpe, Analecta Anglo-Saxonica, p. 35). 

2 Cf. dengan in BTS. 
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defines hunu as ‘Eiter’ and relates it doubtingly to Aunig, ‘honey.’ 
The word in the gloss printed as vel is abbreviated in the manuscript, 
where the reading is une t adle. In glosses a crossed / stands at times 
for vel and at times it is an abbreviation for / plus a preceding or fol- 
lowing vowel.” The gloss hune ¢ adle may be read as hunele, adle, two 
glosses to fabo. Since the words unhalra and adligra occur together as 
a gloss,™ it seems likely that Aunele contains a transposed h and is to 
be read unhele, an instance of the common word unhélu, ‘disease.”™ 


10. hyppede. BTS enters this word, with a query and explained only 
by its lemma figit, from Napier’s Old English Glosses 46, 11 figit: 
hyppede. The lemma comes from Prudentius’ Psychomachia,.line 153: 
rasile figit humi lignum ac se cuspide verso perfodit, which concerns 
one who takes a shaft from among many lying useless on the 
field, sets it upright in the earth, and transfixes himself on it. In the 
sense that he ‘heaped up earth about the shaft,’ the word hyppede 
may be taken as past tense* of héapian, hipian, ‘to heap up’; for the 
writing with pp, compare accumulel : gihappia, Durham Ritual 835, 
29. Actually the lemma /figit means ‘sticks in, makes firm’, and there 
is some evidence that hipian may have a connotation ‘to make firm, 
support.’ At WW 234, 43 falium is glossed embheped; this meaning- 
less falium occurs in a glossary that has drawn heavily on Aldhelm” 
and falium occurs again at WW 407, 21 falium : gehladen (heaped up) 
where faltum stands for Aldhelm’s fultum*® (De Virginitate 1168, ed. 
Ehwald) past participle of fulcio, ‘I support.’ 


11. nytig. BTD enters a word herenilig but BTS deles this and sub- 
stitutes with a query the word nylig, defined questioningly as ‘useful- 
ness, profit.’ Both words are entered from the gloss at WW 393, 5 
expedilio : fird herenitig. The ms. in which this gloss occurs (Cotton 
Cleopatra A III) does not read herenitig; what is printed as mi is 
certainly iw and in ms. the gloss looks very much like hereiutig—it is 
to be read hereiung, and confirmation for this comes from more than 


% Cf. Meritt, Old English Glosses, 28, 64; 68; 70; 82; 90; 101; 117; 126; 130. 

* To languentium at John Lindisf. 5, 3 (ed. Skeat). 

% What has long struck me as an instance of transposed / is the much discussed 
unhar at Beowul f 357, which I suggest be read unarh, ‘brave.’ 

** Other glosses in this batch to Prudentius render a Latin present tense by OE past. 

27 Cf. AJP. txu, 332. 

28 The lemma falium occurs in an Aldhelm batch and the lemmata run, for example, 
from WW 407, 16 fotu found at line 517, fomentat 701, fraudabere 725, functus 858, fisci 
1141, faltum 1168, favi 1600, fausti 1703, flari 2251, factitat 2709. 
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squinting at the gloss in ms. until what looks like hereiutig looks like 
hereiung. The lemma expeditio occurs in a batch (WW 393, 2-5) 
which is paralleled in the Corpus Glossary (E398-401, ed. Lindsay) 
where expeditio is glossed faerd, corresponding to the gloss fird which 
accompanies the word under discussion. Later in the Corpus Glossary 
expeditio occurs again glossed hergiung (E554) and preceded by exer- 
cilate : Sare getyhtan and followed by exactum : bedde. The glossary 
containing what looks like hereiutig picks up those two lemmata with 
their glosses (WW 393, 26-27) but omits the intervening expeditio: 
hergiung. This gloss hergiung has been added to the already made 
entry expeditio : fird, giving what is certainly to be read as expeditio: 
fird, hereiung. 


12. manigbréde. BTD defines this word as ‘consisting of many 
things’ and HD enters menibréde, ‘relating to many things’; both 
entries are based on the gloss satura lex: menibreda dom, WW 115, 8. 
BTD queries if the correct reading might be satura lanx and the gloss 
related to brédan, ‘to roast.’ HEW etymologizes the word as related 
to brédu, ‘breadth,’ taking ménibrede to mean ‘sich erstreckend.’ 
The query of BTD about the relation of the word to brédan, ‘to roast,’ 
though odd, is probably right. The glossary in which menibrede 
occurs has drawn whole columns of words in order from Isidor’s 
Etymologies; in the group about laws, with which we are here con- 
cerned, there are recognizable batches from E/ymologies ;** satura lex 
and rodia lex stand together in the glossary as they do also in Ety- 
mologies 5, 16 and 17. The likely source for the lemma satura lex is: 
satura vero lex est quae de pluribus simul rebus eloquilur, dicla a copia 
rerum et quasi a saturitate (Etym. 5, 16). The locution a saturiiate 
offers much opportunity for confusion with assatura—which word is 
rendered in Old English by bréde, ‘roasted meat.’*° One wonders of 
course if a glossator worried about a ‘many roast’ law. Probably not 
much; one could cite similar startling examples such as the Canter- 
bury Psalter interpretation of pellicano as ‘dog skin,’ and glossators 
were eager for lore. 


13. réstan. Defined with a query as ‘to rejoice, exult’, this word is 
entered in HD from Paris Psalter 113, 4: Hefdan der beorgas blide 
sele/and rammum da restan gelice, corresponding to the Vulgate 


* For example, the lemmata from WW 115, 10 to 115, 16 will be found in that order 
at Etymologies 5, 24-31. 
89 Cf. assura vel assatura : brede, WW 127, 17. 
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montes exullaveruni ul arieles. HEW etymologizes réstan as related 
either to OHG Alutreisti, ‘laut schallend’ or to ON reysta, ‘die Stimme 
héren lassen.’ But the word may be the common OE res/an, ‘to rest.’ 
If this is so, the Paris Psalter expands exuliaverunt into two locu- 
tions, one (hefdan .. . blide sale) expressing an idea of joy and the 
other (resfan) expressing an idea of rest; and these are far from two 
incompatible expansions of a single theme. The word d/éde, while it 
means ‘joyful,’ also means ‘quiet, calm, peaceful’ ;** and similarly the 
word sél, while it means ‘joy,’ may be associated with rest as in 
on s@lum ... blinnad nu.™ The Paris Psalter, like other OE psalters, 
also renders exultare by hihtan and habban hiht, and the words hiht 
and rest come together in such expressions as hyhi resie dere ecean™ 
and flesc min rest on hyhie.** Although ‘rested like rams’ is not what 
the Latin text calls for, the Old English renderings of exultare by 
hihtan and habban blide sal are sufficiently associated with the idea 
of rest to make the use of res/an, third person plural past, ‘they 
rested,’ understandable at Ps. 113, 4. The Authorized Version renders 
exultaverunt ul arietes as ‘skipped like rams,’ and a feeling that in a 
simile rams should skip rather than rest may disincline one to take 
restan at Ps. 113, 4 as ‘they rested.’ When the writer of the Paris 
Psalter came to the analogous monies exullastis sicul arieles at Ps. 
113, 6, he dealt with it noncommittally as geberdon swa rammas, ‘they 
acted like rams.’ A widely read compendium of medieval lore, how- 
ever, uses the resting ram as a simile; explaining the zodiacal term 
Aries, Bartholomaeus Anglicus (De Proprietatibus Rerum 8, 10) says 
that when the sun is in Aries the days and nights are equal, just as a 
ram when it is lying down spends an equal amount of time on each 
side. 


14. sinewind. BTD and HD enter this word, defined as ‘artery’ from 
WW 352, 25 arteriae: geotend sinewind. The ms. (Cotton Cleopatra A 
IIT) reads geolend sive wind. The word sive is Latin. The common 
Old English word for ‘artery’ is @dre, and Old English vocabulary 
distinguishes two kinds of @dre, the géotendédre and the windédre. 
These two words are elliptically expressed in the gloss geolend sive 
wind. 

31 Cf. ITI under dlide in BTD. 

® Cf. sélin BTS. 

% ORG 40, 19. 


4 Cant. Ps. 15, 9. In this psalm ‘exult’ and ‘rest’ are brought together: exultavit 
lingua mea insu per et caro mea requiescit in spe. 
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15. spéd. To this common word with known meaning ‘means, sub- 
stance, wealth, BTD and HD assign with a query the meaning 
‘progeny’ from Paris Psalter (ed. Krapp) 103, 16: cwice cederbeamas 
da Ou cudlice/sylfa gesettest on bam swylce nu/mid heora spedum spear- 
wan nystlad, rendering the Vulgate cedri Libani quas plantavit, illic 
passeres nidificabunt. The OE and ME versions of the psalms owe 
much to traditional psalter commentary; when this fact is applied to 
the passage here concerned, spéd is here quite acceptable in its usval 
meaning ‘substance.’ Traditional commentary is to the effect that the 
sparrows are the poor servants of God and the cedars are the rich 
who give their wealth and build churches and monasteries where the 
poor may dwell. Augustine’s commentary may be cited as an example: 
Qui sunt passeres? ... Sunt ergo quidam spirituales nidificantes in 
cedris Libani, id est, sunt quidam servi Dei audientes in Evangelio 
‘Dimitte omnia tua... .’ Etenim et cedri Libani, nobiles et divites et 
excelsi huius saeculi quoniam cum timore audiunt ‘Beatus qui intelligit 
super egenum et pauperem,’ attenduni res suas, villas suas, et omnes 
superfluas copias ... et prebent illas servis Dei; dant agros, dant hortos, 
aedificant ecclesias, monasterias, colligunt passeres ut in cedris Libani 
nidificent passeres.* Richard Rolle of Hampole gives the same kind of 
commentary on this psalter passage: That is, meke folke. and 
my3ly men in the world. the whilke god set in the trouth. in thaim. that 
is, in thair godes. sparoes, that is, holy pore men. shal make thair nest. 
that is, thei shal hafe bodely fode of thaim. forthi has god gifen til thaim. 
the welth of this worlde.* 

The passage on bam swylce nu/mid heora spedum spearwan nystlad 
means literally ‘in them (the cedars) likewise now with their goods the 
sparrows nest,’ and figuratively it means ‘in them (the rich) with their 
(the rich men’s) goods, the sparrows (the poor and meek) sha!l sub- 
sist.’ 


16. sprinca. HEW defines this word as ‘pythischer Sieger’ and relates 
it to spranca, ‘twig.’ BTD notes only that sprinca glosses circopythicos 
at WW 204, 37. This lemma is certainly cercopithecos, which means 
‘ape.’*?7 Rather than believe in the validity of an Old English sprinca, 
‘ape,’ I suggest that circopythicos stems from Isidor’s notes on apes 
(12, 2, 31) where within a line of each other he mentions two kinds of 


* Migne, Patrol. Lat. 37, col. 1371. 

% The Psalter translated by Richard Rolle of Hampole, ed. H. Bramley, Oxford, 1884. 

* For the spelling with i cf. Circopitheci: de genere Simiarum sunt cum caudis, 
Glossaria Latina 5, 39, 70. 
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apes—cercopitheci and sphyngae, and that the gloss sprinca is a cor- 
ruption of Latin sphinga, ‘ape.’”** 


17. steornede. BTD enters this word, defined as ‘having a big fore- 
bad, bold,’ from WW 161, 21 frontalis vel calidus : steornede. HD 
defines it questioningly as ‘having a bold forehead’ and HEW 
etymologizes steornede, ‘dreist,’ as related to German Stirn, ‘forehead.’ 
A similar gloss occurs at WW 244, 3 frontialis : sleorrede and at WW 
409, 5 frontialis: steorrede. Since both steorred and steorned occur in 
Middle English meaning ‘starred’ and since the NED lists both 
sterned and starred in Modern English meaning respectively ‘starry’ 
and ‘marked with a star’ it seems possible that ‘starred’ is also the 
meaning of the Old English words steornede and steorrede. The clue to 
these words lies in the fact that the lemma frontalis vel calidus occurs 
beside pelilus, glossed filelfota, in a glossary which draws heavily on 
Isidor, and in the fact that petilus and calidus occur together in a 
section about horses at Isidor’s Etymologies 12, 1, 52: Qui autem albos 
tantum pedes habent, pelili appellantur ; qui frontem albam, calidi. The 
term ‘starred’ is still used to describe a horse with a white marking 
on its forehead. 


18. stripligan. BTS and HD enter with a query siriplian, stripligan, 
citing the word from Napier’s Old English Glosses 46, 21 perfringere: 
stripligan. HEW finds no etymology for the word. The lemma per- 
fringere occurs at line 250 of Prudentius’ Psychomachia, perfringere 
duris gladiis, and the clue to the word lies, I suggest, in the fact that 
a variant of perfringere at this passage is persiringere.**® Scribal cor- 
rections to Latin words are made at times by writing letters above 
the word to be corrected,*® and the siri of siripligan may be Latin 
sirit written above perfringere to alter it to perstringere. The verb 
perstringere means ‘to rub, to graze with a blow, to wound lightly’; 
it is here, I believe, glossed pligan, the infinitive of the known third 
person singular plicged“ meaning ‘scratches’ in a context concerning 
bodily harm. 


** In this glossary an instance of borrowing with error from Isidor occurs at WW 
199, 28, carceria sunt in cacumine arboris trocliae quasi flicteria, where Isidor reads 
quasi F littera, 19, 2, 9. 

** Cf. the footnote to line 250 in Bergman’s edition, Corpus Script. Eccles. Lat., vol. 
61. 

*° For example, Joetaliter is changed to loetali by writing ali above; cf. Ehwald’s 
edition of Aldhelm, p. 242, note m. 

*' Documented in the Boulogne Prudentius glosses, Germania, 23, 396b, 255. 
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19. teoldyrel. BTD, BTS, and HD enter this word from Napier’s 
Old English Glosses 1, 133 fenestrarum : teolberla; 1, 134 foramina: 
teolbyrl; and the closely related Brussels Aldhelm gloss fenestrarum: 
teolberla (ZfdA. 9, 409). In Old English Glosses 7, 22 the gloss teol to 
foramina is taken by Napier as an abbreviation of leolbyrl. BTD de- 
fines the word as ‘window’ and HD defines it by its lemmata 
fenestra, foramen. HEW finds no etymology for it. The source of the 
lemmata for these glosses is Aldhelm’s fenestrarum foramina et an- 
gusta alvearii vestibula certatim per turmas egressum (ed. Ehwald, 232, 
8). As the Latin contains two words for ‘opening,’ namely fenesirarum 
and foramina, so the Old English contains two words for ‘opening,’ 
namely feol and the well-known word dyrl. As the context shows, the 
openings referred to are those in a beehive; the Old English word éeol 
which describes such an opening appears in later English, perhaps 
with some popular etymologizing, as fee-hole, ‘the hole forming the 
entrance to a beehive,’ documented in NED from 1669 and 1891. 
John Wise, in The New Forest, says that there the opening to a bee- 
hive is called the tee-hole “from the buzzing or ‘teeing’ noise, as it is 
locally called, which the bees make.’ 


20. wordloc. BTD and HD enter this word defined as ‘art of logic’ 
from WW 388, 11 dialectica : wordlocum and WW 525, 23 dialectica: 
wordlocum. In both instances the lemma dialeclica comes from 
Aldhelm’s line Prodidit ut tomis dialectica dogmata rerum (line 1260, 
page 406 ed. Ehwald).® It is a matter of concern that wordlocum is 
dative plural while its apparent lemma dialectica is accusative plural. 
The preceding word tomis was glossed bocum,“ and probably also 
wordlocum, which gloss stood over dialectica. The word wordloca is 
known to mean ‘word-hoard’ and in this instance means ‘book,’ ‘the 
locked places of words,’ much like the expression béca céga, leornenga 
locan, ‘the keys of books, the locked place of learning.” 
HERBERT MERITT 
Stanford University 


* John Wise, The New Forest, London, 1880, p. 185. 

* The second gloss is designated in ms. as coming from Aldhelm and the first gloss 
is in a batch of d-words alphabetized from the glossary in which the second gloss occurs. 

“ WW 525, 20. 

Cited in BT'S under loca. 
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GERMANISCHE SCHOPFUNGSSAGEN. Von Felix Genzmer. Jena: Eugen Die- 
derichs, 1944 (jetzt Diisseldorf: Peter Diederichs). Deutsche Reihe Bd. 
149. 64 S. 


EIN POPULARES Heftchen aus der Feder des Tiibinger Jurister, das die ver- 
schiedenen Schépfungssagen nacheinander im Wortlaut vorfiihrt und erliu- 
tert—an sich ein lobenswertes Unternehmen. Wo der Meister der Edda- 
Ubersetzung die nordische Uberlieferung behandelt, steht er auf vertrautem 
Grund. Aber in Mythologie, Sprachgeschichte und Stammeskunde laGt er 
leider die nétige Kritik vermissen. 

Ich beschranke mich auf die wichtigeren Bedenken: Entlehnung von 
Wandersagen wird nicht in Betracht gezogen. Trotz der grofen inneren 
Widerspriiche zwischen den Schépfungsberichten der Germanen glaubt der 
Verfasser an die ehemalige Existenz einer indogermanischen (‘steinzeitlichen’) 
Schépfungsmythe, deren Bruchstiicke bei den Germanen und in Iran/Indien 
erhalten waren; die Mythe von der Urkuh miéchte er in das 5. Jahrtausend 
v. Chr. setzen.—Die westgermanische Stammessage von den drei Mannus- 
séhnen, die bekanntlich die anderen Germanen, wie z.B. die Wandalea 
ausschlo®, soll vo r Abspaltung der Wandalen und Bastarnen entstanden sein, 
d.h. spatestens im 8. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Ein rekonstruiertes Merkgedicht 
von dieser Sage hat Genzmer 1936 ins Urgermanische zuriickiibersetzt.) Diese 
schlecht begriindete Annahme ist nur méglich, wenn man die gesamten 
Nordgermanen unter die Ingwaonen rechnet. Unsere literarischen Quellen 
berichten aber von einer ‘Wanderung’ Ings nach Skandinavien; die Gleich- 
setzung Ings mit Freyr ist eine innerschwedische Entwicklung. Die taciteische 
Dreiteilung betrifft nur die Westgermanen. Nicht die Ingwionen, sondern die 
Elbgermanen (u.a. die Langobarden) haben die engeren nordgermanischen 
Beziige (vgl. Tackenberg, Maurer). Der Verfasser wiederholt auch die zuletzt 
von Meifiner zuriickgewiesene Behauptung, daf} Widukind einen siachsischen 
Gott Hirmin nenne, der dann nachher mit Wodan verschmolzen worden sei. 
Es stimmt nicht, da die Altsachsen, von denen ein Teil nach Britannien zog, 
zu den Erminonen gehérten (und daf d es h al b die angelsachsischen Kénige 
von Woden abzustammen glaubten). Die Namensformen Escio und Istio in 
der spatfrinkischen Quelle stiitzen keineswegs das taciteische Istaevones 
gegentiber dem besseren Jstraeones des Plinius (Wessén, de Vries). 

Die Identifikation von Ymir mit Aurgelmir ist von Bértzler (der im An- 
hang genannt ist) widerlegt. Aurgelmir, nicht Ymir ist nach der altesten Quelle 
(Wafthrudnirlied) der Ahn der Riesen, die er als Zwitterwesen aus sich und mit 
sich selbst erzeugt. [hn nur darf man mit Tuisto vergleichen; diese beiden aber 
sind von dem arischen Yama/Yima zu trennen, der ‘Zwilling’ und nicht 
‘Zwitter’ war und dessen etymologische Verbindung mit Ymir nur iiber die 
von Giintert gebaute hypothetische Briicke des Schwa secundum méglich 
ware. Wenn ein Zusammenhang zwischen der Weltschépfung aus dem ge- 
téteten Ymir und dem geopferten Purusha der Inder (einer von Yama ganz 
verschiedenen Gestalt) besteht, dann wohl nur ein indirekter (vermittelt 
durch den hellenistisch-jiidischen Adammythos). 

Daf Lodur das mannliche Gegenstiick zu einer aus Ortsnamen erschlos- 
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senen Géttin Lodkona sei, wird aus sprachlichen und mythologischen Griin- 
den bestritten (Krogmann).—Die Zeile ‘Seele gab Odin, Sinn gab HGnir’ sollte 
eher lauten: ‘Atem gab Odin, Seele gab Hénir.’ Hénir ist der ‘Seelenfiihrer in 
umgekehrter Richtung’ (R. M. Meyer). 

Angefiigt sind die weniger bekannte gotlandische Schépfungssage (aus der 
Gutasaga) und das Wessobrunner Gebet. Dieses hatte keine sachsische Vor- 
lage, sondern gehért nach Fulda und in die angelsachsische Mission (Baesecke). 
Naherliegende Beispiele fiir das Germanische im Hymnenteil (die Wichtigkeit 
der Baume) als die gegebenen hatte der Verfasser im Muspilli und in der 
angelsichsischen Literatur (Beowulf) finden kénnen. 

Im Schrifttum ist an e rs t e r Stelle ein Buch von I. W. Hauer genannt, 
dem Begriinder der sogenannten Deutschen Glaubensbewegung. 

Ernst A. PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Tue LITERATURE OF THE ANGLO-SAxons. By George K. Anderson. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. x +431. $5.00. 


IN HIs Preface the author makes it clear that his account is meant to be de- 
scriptive, not critical. As he himself puts the matter: 


I believe that it is high time to look at Old English literature not as a mere repository 
for the English language in its oldest historical state but as a storehouse . . . of the 
records, the thoughts and important deeds, of a clearly-defined, vital, and altogether 
basic period of English literature. . . . I have tried to describe succinctly such Old Eng- 
lish literature as has been left to us and to refer the reader who would know more to the 
appropriate sources of information, on the theory that literature must always speak for 
itself, directly to the intelligent reader, and can never be conveyed to him in its fullest 
implications when it has been predigested and pre-analyzed. 


Earlier in the Preface he remarks, of ‘‘the author of such a book” as his, that 
“if he elects to serve as a sign-post, he can scarcely be expected to act as 
critic,” and he describes his work as “a new survey of attainment” in the field 
to which the book is devoted. It would seem, then, that the author means to 
present the latest results of Old English literary scholarship in an objective 
account, without indulging himself in subjective critical judgments of the Old 
English literary monuments with which he is dealing. 

If Professor Anderson had actually written such a book as this, he would 
have done Old English studies a valuable service. In fact, however, his presen- 
tation is old-fashioned rather than up to date, in point of view, organization, 
and otherwise, although he cites many recent studies. Moreover, subjective 
value judgments abound throughout. The author’s dicta go beyond the works 
of literary art, indeed, and bring him into realms where nobody nowadays can 
be at home. Thus, he characterizes Old English speech as “harsh, vigorous, 
muscular, consonantal, given little to sensuousness—aesthetically a poor 
thing” (p. 13). Surely few would venture to speak so confidently about a 
tongue which no man now living has ever heard, a tongue known to us from 
written records only. Upon reading this dictum of Anderson’s, however, I 
picked up my Beowulf and read the first eleven lines aloud. To my ears the 
language sounded soft, gentle, liquid. Even the introductory hwet gave some- 
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thing of this effect, though no doubt it can be read disagreeably enough. I 
would not be willing, however, to make a dictum out of these impressions of 
mine. We simply do not know enough about the acoustic effect of Old English 
(or of Shakespearian English either, for that matter) to give us any proper 
basis for an esthetic judgment. We know, within limits, the phonetic values 
of the individual sounds, but we can only guess at the “accent” or style of the 
sound-sequences. Actually, of course, this style would vary a good deal with 
the speaker. Then as now some spoke attractively, others unattractively, or so 
one may safely presume. 
I will quote another of the author’s sweeping characterizations: 


Old English literature . . . is, even at its best, what we should call unsophisticated lit- 
erature—at times even a little primitive—and like every unsophisticated literature, it is 
too often limited by its environment. It is somber, oftentimes groping and misty, often 
cold, and usually devoid of a towering imagination. It is precisely the sort of literature 
that one could expect from a people who lived in a damp climate, in raw sea-driving 
winds, with more than a happy share of foggy, overcast days in which sunlight too 
often shone feebly or was lost altogether . . . (pp. 42-43). 


By unsophisticated the author presumably means ‘simple, artless, natural’ or 
the like. If so, Old English poetry cannot rightly be called unsophisticated. It 
may indeed be criticized, not without justice, as too mannered, too much 
bound by a highly artificial and elaborate prosody and diction, an inherited 
body of doctrine which every would-be versifier had to master before he could 
win recognition as a poet at all. But perhaps Anderson’s unsophisticated 
means no more than ‘inexperienced’ and he conceives of the old poets as be- 
ginners in the poetic art. Some of the verse that has come down to us may 
well be prentice work, but most of it is technically competent and much is 
true poetry, marked by a mastery of the medium which speaks for itself. The 
case of prose is somewhat different. The early prose writers lack the technical 
skill of an Aélfric and the eloquence of a Wulfstan. But by the year 1000, 
English prose had reached maturity; from then on, English men of letters had 
a prose tradition to draw on, a tradition comparable in merit and vigor to that 
which they had long had in poetry. 

Mr. Anderson goes on to say that Old English literature “is too often 
limited by its environment.” So it is, but in this respect it differs little if at all 
from the literature of later periods. Luckily much of it deals with themes of 
universal appeal, and a surprisingly large proportion of the Old English 
poetical corpus is still read with interest and appreciation; a greater propor- 
tion, if I mistake not, than will be found for any subsequent period of English 
literature. As for ‘towering imagination,” this is uncommon in all periods and 
the English of old had their full share of it. Mr. Anderson’s climatic explana- 
tion of the gloomy tone of much of the old poetry can hardly be taken seri- 
ously. The ultimate vanity of all things human and temporal is a point of view 
familiar in all climates, and especially prominent in Christian belief and 
teaching. 

One more dictum cannot well be ignored: 


All the evidence of early Old English literature points to a provincialism, even a paro- 
chialism, of outlook; there is in it nothing of breadth of vision or bigness of ambition (p. 
20). 
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One wonders what this evidence is. My own reading long ago led me to the 
opposite conclusion. The Beowulf poet, for instance, ranges through all Ger- 
mania, and he shows his lack of provincialism (not to mention parochialism) 
by taking for hero a man who is not English at all, but a member of a Scandi- 
navian tribe. As for the religious poetry (and most of the old poetry is reli- 
gious), it deals with themes of interest and importance to all Christendom. It is 
precisely the local and provincial aspects of things which we chiefly miss in 
Old English poetry. The prose, too, for the most part, is international in out- 
look and subject-matter. It is made up chiefly of translations of Latin writings 
familiar throughout western Europe. 

One could go on indefinitely with such examinations of the author’s many 
pronouncements, but the examples chosen will have to suffice. It would be a 
pleasure to report that though the dicta are dubious, the items set down as 
facts are accurate. Unhappily, no such report can be made. No book I have 
ever examined proved to be wholly free from mistakes, and every allowance 
must be made for man’s unfailing frailty, but the work under review has more 
than its proper share of such weaknesses. In the space at my disposal I can 
point out only a few of the many slips. We have no reason to think that the 
Germanic invaders of Roman Britain included a contingent from “the south- 
ern tip of what is now Sweden” (p. 5), nor that the invaders left Germania be- 
cause of “the pressure of other savage tribes farther east”’ (ibid.). It is wrong 
to say that the Romans “did not penetrate into Cornwall or into the more 
remote mountain fastnesses of Wales” (p. 9). The specifications “Irish, Scots, 
and Picts” (p. 10) for the fifth-century invaders of Britannia from west and 
north imply that Irish and Scots were not the same. The English colonists by 
no means occupied “the whole area that had once been held by the Romans” 
(p. 11). The easy conversion of the English to Christianity is wrongly at- 
tributed to “the vitality of the Roman-British civilization” (p. 12). In fact, of 
course, the Britons played no part in the conversion of the English, a con- 
version brought about by Roman and Irish missionaries, as the author himself 
makes clear later on. One would like to know what basis the author has for his 
highly heterodox statement that the English conquest of Britain “became, in 
the long run, a spiritual and intellectual assimilation of the invader” (p. 13), 
unless indeed he is talking about Christian civilization as a whole rather than 
the “Roman-British civilization” of the conquered, a civilization which 
vanished throughout the area of the English settlements. And one would like 
to believe that the author is jesting when he speaks of the “impressive effi- 
ciency of Roman law” (p. 13) in western Europe during the Dark Ages. The 
ceorlas (churls) were freemen, not slaves or serfs (p. 15). The “Germanic popu- 
lation north of the Thames” was not all “of Anglian stock” (p. 19); witness the 
men of Essex and Middlesex. Aldhelm was a West Saxon, not a Northumbrian 
(p. 22). But why continue with the interminable list? The sorry truth is, this 
book ought not to have been accepted for publication. 

Kemp MALONE 
Johns Hopkins University 


ARTHURIAN TRADITION AND CHRETIEN DE TROYES. By Roger Sherman 
Loomis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 503 pp. 


TWO PURPOSES may be distinguished in Professor Loomis’s recent book. The 
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first is to shed light on the immediate sources and thus on the artistic methods 
employed by Chrétien de Troyes in his four Arthurian romances. The second 
is to determine the ultimate origins of Chrétien’s matiére, whether they are to 
be found in Celtic or, as occasionally is the case, in non-Celtic legend. The 
first four chapters set forth fully and convincingly the theory of Breton trans- 
mission of Arthurian legend from the Celtic peoples to the French, a theory 
which was formulated by Zimmer in 1891 but which has received its best ex- 
pression in Professor Loomis’s own articles. Chapter V, also introductory, 
provides a valuable analysis of the typical changes and confusions which can 
be shown to overtake traditional story material as it is handled again and 
again by literary men. The bulk of the work, however, is given over to an 
exhaustive discussion of analogues and parallels to the principal episodes, 
motifs, and proper names, more than seventy in all, in Chrétien’s Erec, Le 
Chevalier de la Charrette, Yvain, and Le Conte del Graal. The annotated index 
of some two hundred personal and place names at the end of the volume pro- 
vides a convenient summary of the opinions the author accepts or advances as 
to origins, identifications, and connections with other literatures. Such an 
onomasticon is in itself a notable contribution. 

With respect to his first purpose, Professor Loomis concludes that each 
of Chrétien’s four poems represents a re-working of a long prose narrative in 
French which, in turn, was a congeries of tales told by Breton conteurs. This 
belief has, in part, been voiced before,' but the completeness and force of its 
presentation here should silence effectively the Foerster school. Also, Professor 
Loomis’s account of Chrétien’s varied treatment of his sources supplies ma- 
terial for a very much improved estimate of the poet’s genius. Space does not 
permit more than a reference to the brilliant synthesis of older theories and of 
new discoveries embodied in the discussion of the backgrounds of Chrétien’s 
poems. 

In. carrying through his second purpose—to assess the indebtedness of 
Chrétien’s sources to traditional literature—the author produces an important 
commentary on the beginnings of Arthurian legend. Celtic connections of one 
sort or another are demonstrated for virtually all of the seventy narrative 
elements, some of them going far toward explaining puzzling features in the 
romances. Thus, parallelisms in the roles of Guingambresil in Le Conte del 
Graal and of the Green Knight in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight are ac- 
counted for in terms of common origins in Celtic legend. The name Guin- 
gambresil, in fact, is explained as a compound the first part of which corre- 
sponds to Guigamor, who appears in Erec and also (as Gryngamor) in Malory’s 
seventh book, and the second to Bercilak, or the Green Knight. For no more 
than a half-dozen themes—such as the bloodstained bed in Charrette and the 
grateful lion and the disinherited sister in Yvain—do the origins prove to lie 
in non-Celtic borrowings or in Chrétien’s inventiveness. 

In the great complex of Celtic sources here developed, it is inevitable that 
different levels of probability should be represented. For the Celtic character 
of a considerable number of themes, like the “joie de la cort” and Yvain’s 


! See Karl Voretzsch, Einfiihrung in das Studium der altfranzisischen Literatur, 3rd. 
ed. (Halle, 1925), p. 271, etc. 
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combat at the fountain, Professor Loomis needs only to refer to widely ac- 
cepted opinion. There is no doubt, however, that his book extends greatly the 
list of Arthurian motifs that will be accepted as Celtic. Other suggestions, like 
the tracing of Cadoc to Don in Math Vab Mathonwy, are advanced only as 
more or less remote possibilities. Final judgment on such theories is scarcely 
within the competency of one who is neither Celtist nor folk-lorist. 

There remain, however, certain proposals as to Celtic origins which to 
the present reviewer seem questionable or overstated. For example, Professor 
Loomis’s explanation of Erec’s harshness toward Enide—namely, that we have 
here a reminiscence of the Celtic story of the Proud Knight of the Glade, a tale 
involving the lady’s infidelity to be found in Geraint, Le Conte del Graal, the 
Vulgate Lancelot, and elsewhere—may not be said to invalidate Professor 
Nitze’s observation that Erec’s conduct in this episode is one of Chrétien’s 
triumphs in the field of psychological realism.? Assuming that Chrétien in- 
herited the theme of Erec’s harshness in his source, may not one still conclude 
that in his poem it is made to serve a new and more satisfying literary func- 
tion? Again, Lancelot’s fight before a bretesche, or wooden defense tower, in 
Charrette is so sparsely described that it may reasonably be regarded as a 
commonplace of military adventure rather than as a derivative of a tale in the 
Black Book of Carmarthen, a scene from which tale, including a wooden 
tower, may possibly be pictured in the Modena scultpure. Wooden castles, 
however, occur in entirely unrelated romances, as in the English Richard Coer 
de Lyon. It is true that the detail of the axe-bearing retinue is by no means a 
common one; on the other hand, axes are very frequently mentioned as 
weapons of war in the romances. Finally, the argument that the Emperor 
Lucius derived name and character from the Irish Llwch, as did King Loth, is 
weaker than Professor Parry’s contention that Lucius was suggested to Geof- 
frey of Monmouth by a passage in Josephus’s History of the Jewish War.* That 
is, the parallels assembled by Professor Loomis between Arthur’s war with 
Lucius and his war with Loth are less telling than is the coincidence of 
Lucius’s appearance in a significant passage of a book known to have been 
easily accessible to Geoffrey. 

For many years, Arthurian students have felt in need of a definitive work 
on the vexed field of Celtic backgrounds. Even though he limits his book to 
the Arthurian material in Chrétien de Troyes, Professor Loomis meets this 
challenge with learning and authority. 

ROBERT W. ACKERMAN 
Stanford University 


MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHE LIEDER UND SprRUCHE. Herausgegeben von Gerhard 
Eis. Miinchen: Verlag Max Hueber. Germanistische Biicherei, Bd. II. 
1949. S. 232. DM 8.80. 


MANY A TEACHER OF MHG may occasionally have been annoyed not only by 
paucity of the material, but also by the inadequacy of the presentation and 


2 William A. Nitze, “The Romance of Erec, Son of Lac,” MP, x1 (1914), 445-489. 
* John J. Parry, “Geoffrey of Monmouth and Josephus,” Speculum, u (1927), 
446-447, 
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the uniformity of the dress, shown in the traditional MHG readers. A canoni- 
zation of the material and technique tends to create in the student a distorted 
picture of the scope and riches of a literary period extending over four hundred 
years; it will narrow the range of his interest and keep him away from the 
pulsating stream of the MHG Schriftwesen; it will leave him ignorant of the 
interpretation and criticism of the manuscripts and their tradition. Shortcom- 
ings of this type are carefully avoided in the above mentioned MHG reader. 
In 232 neatly printed pages the reader is given a collection of seventy-two 
different MHG poets, ranging from Findlinge der Friihzeit of the twelfth cen- 
tury to Bauernkalender and Spriiche of the fifteenth century. The well-known 
products of the Hoch-zeit, so thoroughly presented in every MHG reader, are 
by no means neglected, although their choice has been reduced for the purpose 
of giving a more elaborate picture of the MHG poetic life. Thus one encoun- 
ters a goodly number of little known poets, such as King Wenzel II of Bo- 
hemia, Boppe, Geltar, Steinmar, Teschler, Bligger, Ulrich von Gutenberg, 
the Burggraf von Rietenbgrg, and many more. Some material, the result of 
the editor’s own research, appears here for the first time (Bauernregeln, Heil- 
segen, Geistlicher Habersack, Osterhymnus). Occasional Old French, Latin and 
Slavic parallels show important interrelations and broaden the literary aspect. 
The beginner who not without reason is afraid to delve into the complicated 
system of MHG verse will be delighted to find examples of metrical transcrip- 
tions along Saran’s analytical lines. A highly welcome feature of this edition is 
the presentation of examples of differing editorial techniques, as exemplified 
by the simplified text of the Géschen edition, the competent and analytical 
apparatus of v. Kraus and Meyer-Benfey, the objective and exacting wording 
of the diplomatic reprint, and the clean-cut and conservative edition of the 
Wilhelm-Schule. The usefulness of this feature for exercises in a MHG seminar 
is self-evident. Comprehensive and useful notes at the end of the book deal 
with the editions, sources, textual problems, and bibliography of each of the 
MHG poets. 

One may perhaps not agree with every single phase of the manner in 
which the material is presented (resolutions and illegible letters). Occasionally, 
one may also question the reading of a rhyme e.g., 196,11 gefrewt (wirst von 
der hell gefrewt), better gefewt (:zeit); 197,10 Schirm (dw bist aber selbs ain 
Schirm), better Schrain (:dein: pein) or the omission of the Umlaut e.g., 196,14 
verkunden, better verkiinden (:siinden); 196,22 sund, better siind (:gesind). 
Such minor points, however, have no bearing upon the intrinsic value of this 
edition. It is hoped that Professor Eis, an eminent germanist who hails from 
the Eastern provinces, will soon turn to prose and present us with a chrestom- 
athy, just as useful and well-done as the one under discussion. 

CaRL SELMER 
Hunter College 


GOTTSUCHENDE SEELEN. PROSA UND VERSE AUS DER DEUTSCHEN MysTIK. 
Herausgegeben von Wolfgang Stammler. Miinchen: Verlag Max Hueber. 
Germanistische Biicherei, Bd. I. 1948. S. 224. DM 6.80. 


THE STUDENT of German literature is little surprised at the steadily increasing 
interest in writings of mystical character, the result of an extraordinary deep- 
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ening of the Imnenleben as a logical consequence of war and disillusionment. 
Even in countries which have won the war, such books as ‘Peace of Mind,’ 
‘Peace of Soul,’ and “The Seven Storey Mountain’ belong to the best sellers on 
the book market. Characteristic of this mystic tendency is the first volume of 
Max Hueber’s new series, Germanistische Biicherei, viz. Stammler’s Gottsu- 
chende Seelen. Whosoever was inclined to think of the German soul in terms of a 
devil-ridden, monstrous Dr. Faustus, will now be surprised at the quiet, yet 
steady and broad stream of peaceful Gottsuchertum which is and always has 
been an integral part of German literature, much more than of any other 
European literature. Due to a wide-spread, yet understandable, aversion to 
MHG religious writings, the editors of German medieval texts have left im- 
mense stores of mystical writings untapped. In the above-mentioned book, 
Stammler has gathered examples of mysticism from all parts of medieval 
Germany, from Switzerland in the South to the Netherlands in the North, 
from the Rhine and Main in the West to the Oder and Prussian Ordensland in 
the East. All strata of society have contributed to this collection: thinkers, 
scholars, noblemen, burghers, monks, and beguines. The emphasis of the 
writings is, of course, on the fifteenth century, pregnant with the accumulated 
Gottsuchertum of the Middle Ages; an occasional transgression into the terri- 
tory of the sixteenth century is but natural. Stammler’s first important chap- 
ter, entitled Wegebereiter, comprising writings of such men as (Pseudo-) 
Dionysius Areopagita, Bernhard von Clairvaux, Hugo von St. Viktor, Richard 
von St. Viktor, Albert der GroSe, paves the way for Licht der Gottheit (Mecht- 
hild von Magdeburg) and logically leads to the Neo-Platonic Gottesdeutung 
und Seelenbereitschaft of Meister Eckhart, Johannes Tauler, and other 
Gottesfreunde. The second chapter, Thomistischer Weg, is elucidated by about 
twenty treatises by such men as Johannes von Sterngarten, Helwig von Ger- 
mar, Nikolaus von StraSburg, Philip von Ratsamhausen, Otto von Passau, 
Johann Nider, Nikolaus von Niirnberg, and many others. The final chapter 
Das Gottgelobte Herz contains about twenty selections, most of them written 
by Heinrich Seuse and Tilo von Kulm; a subdivision deals with Gottesbrdute 
(Elsbeth Stagel’s Gertrud in Winterthur and Machthild von Stanz, Christine 
Ebner’s Himmlischer Hofstaat) and their mystical works. The linguistic side of 
this edition is quite understandably subordinated to the literary; conse- 
quently, sporadic footnotes merely serve to correct the scribe’s errors. Notes 
at the end of the book call attention to all literature covering the eighty trea- 
tises of the book. Of importance is a compact bibliography of mysticism, 
appended to the book. Due to lack of space, some important publications of 
recent date coming from Sweden (Térnqvist’s Devotio Moderna) and Switzer- 
land (Riedler’s De adhaerendo Deo) were not included. The only reading open 
to criticism occurs p. 143, 1. 48. For helfstu goldes hulde nicht vorworven tovoren 
we suggest hefstu godes . . . , confirmed by the reading godes hulde to vorwerven 
alletijd on the same page. A list of about two hundred manuscripts on which 
the above edition is based enhances the value of this book. Stammler’s 
Gottsuchende Seelen is a very welcome and useful publication not only for the 
specialist in medieval mysticism, but also for the student of MHG literature. 
CarRL SELMER 
Hunter College 
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THE GREAT GERMAN Mystics, ECKHART, TAULER AND Suso. By James M. 
Clark. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949. Pp. 121. 12 s. 6 d. (Modern Lan- 
guage Studies V). 


THIS ATTRACTIVE slender volume is an interesting compilation of important 
information on the general subject of fourteenth-century German mysticism, 
Dominican as well as Franciscan. The author traces the growth, height, and 
decline of the mystical movement in medieval Germany. Meister Eckhart, 
Tauler, Suso, and various minor figures are taken up in some detail; Berthold 
von Regensburg and David von Augsburg are dealt with more briefly as rep- 
resenting the somewhat neglected Franciscan wing of the mystical way. 

It is rather difficult to determine what group of readers the author had in 
mind when he was preparing his manuscript. The book is neither for the be- 
ginner nor, with its strong emphasis on the biographical, for the more ad- 
vanced student in the field of German mysticism. 

What detracts from the usefulness of the book for the general reader, for 
whom it does seem to be intended after all, is the regrettable lack of a really 
adequate and spirited presentation of the theological and philosophical views 
of the leading figures. Eckhart and Tauler in particular are neglected in this 
important respect. Fortunately a little more is done for Suso in this matter. 
Whatever the author does say about the mystic view of life does not seem to 
be characterized by genuine empathy. 

Instead of a winsome account of mystic thought, which the general reader 
would have welcomed I am sure, the stress is laid rather on biography and on 
the history of the subsequent reputation and reception of mystic ideas. The 
fairly lengthy biographical material tends to classify the book as an intro- 
ductory study for the beginner in mystical literature. Yet the surprisingly de- 
tailed discussion of la fortune intellectuelle of the major figures definitely adds 
to the interest the book doubtless has for the more advanced student. 

But with the conspicuous absence of both philosophical and especially 
literary analysis, the general reader will find himself somewhat disappointed. 
The advanced student, perhaps also on the lookout for a fresh presentation 
and even interpretation of German mysticism, is likely to pass over the abun- 
dant biographical sections, although he will be intrigued by the good account 
of the later influence or lack of influence of the men discussed. 

What the student of literature will regret most is the author’s failure to 
analyze the style of the mystics adequately. He is aware of the desirability of 
doing just this and promises to undertake it, on page twenty-three. Speaking 
of Eckhart as a master of German prose he writes: “‘His contribution to Ger- 
man prose may be assessed by tracing, as we shall now attempt to do, his 
legacy to subsequent writers, and also by considering the permanent gain to 
German vocabulary which resulted from his innovations.” I do not believe 
that Mr. Clark carries out his promise in a satisfactory manner. 

Students of the Reformation have often wondered about Luther’s appar- 
ent lack of acquaintance with Meister Eckhart. Clark tells us that the greatest 
of the German mystics fell into oblivion long before the advent of the Refor- 
mation. Tauler on the other hand, well-known.to Luther, had never been for- 
gotten and was still widely read in the sixteenth century. Observations of this 
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engaging sort, found throughout the book, are of more than passing interest to 
the professional reader and almost reconcile him with the obvious general 
inadequacies of the investigation. 

Despite the relatively small compass of the book, one is loath to miss a 
discussion, even if ever so brief, of one of the geniuses of German mysticism, 
the anonymous author of the Theologia Germanica as the work is best known 
to English readers. It does have the distinction of having been twice edited by 
Martin Luther himself, first in 1516, and again in an expanded form in 1518. 

There is an extensive bibliography with brief notes on some of the books 
listed. The subdivisions are not always convincing. What does a book entitled 
“Meister Eckhart. Eine theologische Studie” do under the special heading 
‘Literary Criticism’? 

I have found two misprints: on page 49 ‘Tauler’ is probably meant though 
we read ‘Luther.’ On page 101 ‘or’ should be substituted for ‘on.’ 

HEtnz BLUHM 
Yale University 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY PRINTED BOOKs AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. Com- 
piled by C. U. Faye. Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1949. Pp. 
160. 


AS A GUIDE to fifteenth century printed books in the University of Illinois 
Library, Professor Faye’s checklist is already inadequate. The Illinois collec- 
tion of incunabula is growing so rapidly that this volume was out of date be- 
fore it came off the press. If Illinois’ accessions in this field continue at the 
present rate, total holdings will equal those of the Newberry in little more 
than a decade, and even the Library of Congress and Huntington may have a 
rival before the century is out. 

Like O. V. Cook’s Incunabula in the Hanes Collection of the Library of the 
University of North Carolina (1940) and other important American checklists, 
Professor Faye has used the arrangement suggested by Proctor’s Index. On 
the left of each entry is the IU serial number, and on the right the Proctor 
number. There is a useful concordance of IU numbers with Hain, Copinger, 
Reichling, and the GKW, and the Stillwell concordance is incorporated with 
the author and title index. There is also an index of printers, presses, pub- 
lishers, and places. 

Like other general collections of incunabula, Illinois’ holdings are strong- 
est in German and Italian imprints, weakest in those from France, Spain, the 
Low Countries, England, and Scandinavia. In any collection of this size, there 
is an abundance of material of substantive interest for the philologist, the 
folklorist, the historian, and the philosopher, the exact nature of which has 
recently been analyzed by R. P. Breaden in his essay on “Some Aspects of 
Early Printed Books” (University of Kentucky Library, Occasional Contribu- 
tions, no. 9, 1949). 

Professor Faye’s introductory ‘Note on the Cataloging of Incunabula” 
is a distinct contribution to the theory and technique of bibliographical de- 
scription of fifteenth century printed books. Recognizing that mere descrip- 
tion of the book at hand is not an end in itself, he argues that “. . . the literary 
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content of incunabula must be given at least as much attention as the typo- 
graphic element has been receiving.” He points out several specific examples 
of deficiencies in the GK W in this respect, and he also reveals some unhappy 
results of insufficient documentation in the GK W’s attempts to identify cer- 
tain texts. When the GKW begins to appear again (Bd. VIII, Lfg. 1, 1940, is 
the last in the University of Kentucky Library), the editors should give seri- 
ous consideration to Professor Faye’s strictures if they want their great work 
to be of maximum utility to historians of literature and culture as well as to 
librarians. 

In view of the otherwise meticulous accuracy of the compiler as well as 
the printer, it would not be captious to point out that Wilhelm Ludwig 
Schreiber’s name is spelled incorrectly on p. 13, 1. 15, and p. 21, 1. 12. 

LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 
University of Kentucky Libraries 


THE RENAISSANCE IN HIsTORICAL THOUGHT: FIVE CENTURIES OF INTERPRE- 
TATION. By Wallace K. Ferguson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Pp. 429. $5.00. 


WHAT WAS THE RENAISSANCE? Every educated man thinks he can answer this 
question, but, unless he is a scholar specializing in the field, his answer will 
probably be substantially that given by Jacob Burckhardt in his famous book, 
Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien (1860). Men have not always seen the 
events of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in a Burckhardtian light, how- 
ever, and sometimes they have interpreted the renaissance quite differently. 
And while for fifty years Burckhardt’s views prevailed in the scholarly world, 
as with the general public, they have been criticized with increasing severity 
in the present century and many far-reaching revisions have been suggested. 
In the book before us, Professor Ferguson traces the development of these 
different interpretations. He takes a wide view of his subject and discusses the 
theories of poets, novelists, critics of literature, art critics, philosophers, and 
theologians, as well as those of professional and popular historians. The vary- 
ing theories are presented, one after another in chronological sequence, along 
with brief characterizations of the intellectual history and especially of the 
historiography of the successive periods in which they appeared. An idea of 
the renaissance is thus shown to have been part of the intellectual culture of 
every period in European history since the events themselves took place, and 
interesting suggestions are occasionally thrown out as to ways in which this 
developing idea influenced the general course of history. The treatment of so 
large and complicated a subject of course entailed an enormous amount of 
reading and reflection, and the author has performed his task excellently. 
The Italian humanist historians broke completely away from the Chris- 
tian view of world history that had dominated medieval historical writing and 
began to compose city histories or what were virtually national histories of 
Italy. They looked upon their own times as a continuation of the great days of 
Rome, after the unpleasantnesses that accompanied the barbarian invasions, 
and usually they dated the improvement from the rise of the communes in the 
eleventh century. Italian historians of literature and art accepted the same 
general pattern of history. Northern humanists found their task more difficult 
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however, for, unlike their Italian confréres, they could not find a great na- 
tional past to continue and yet they could not ignore the period before the 
appearance of humanism in their lands. Some patriotic Germans tried to 
create a great German past out of Tacitus and their own imaginations (their 
works being more than a little reminiscent of Nazi efforts along the same line), 
but the majority of the northern humanists preferred to follow Erasmus in 
speaking disparagingly of the darkness that had preceded themselves. The 
early Protestants of course found such a theory of history quite acceptable for 
they looked upon themselves as reviving true religion just as the humanists 
had revived true culture and learning. The rationalists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury perpetuated this contrast between the darkness of the Middle Ages and 
the brilliance of their own day, and they talked about the renaissance des 
lettres et des beaux arts as marking the beginning of modern times. 

The romantic movement, with its enthusiasms for the Germanic and 
Christian Middle Ages, for knights and fair ladies, for monks and crusaders, 
and for Gothic art, turned men’s attention away from the revival of learning 
and renaissance art, but the romantics were always interested in powerful and 
dramatic personalities, and in their hands the renaissance became the period 
of the Borgias and other monsters of crime. At the same time, however, other 
men were showing a new interest in antiquity and especially in aspects of it 
which the humanists and artists had neglected. Reading their own ideas back 
into the writers of the fifteenth century, these neo-classicists talked about a 
revival of antiquity rather than a revival of letters and arts. And finally, 
under the influence of the Hegelian philosophy, men began to divide history 
into clear-cut periods. About the middle of the nineteenth century Michelet 
popularized the short name “Renaissance” for one such period in European 
history. 

Jacob Burckhardt then synthesized these various interpretations—hu- 
manistic, artistic, Protestant, rationalist, romantic, neo-classic, and periodic— 
and produced his great work on renaissance culture. The book is not a history 
so much as a characterization of the period. Jumbling events taken at random 
from its earlier and later phases, Burckhardt saw no development and gave a 
rather static picture of a movement that lasted more than two centuries. He 
showed how political conditions in the Italian city-states encouraged the rise 
of despots, and how breaking away from the caste system of the Middle Ages 
encouraged individualism in all classes of society. Only after thus laying his 
foundations did he discuss the humanists and the revival of learning, geo- 
graphical discovery and the rise of natural science. Though fundamentally an 
aesthete, Burckhardt did not discuss renaissance art in this book for he 
planned a whole volume on the subject—though he never wrote it. 

For fifty years Burckhardt’s interpretation of the renaissance remained 
classic and later writers did little more than fill in details. Students of intel- 
lectual, social, and economic history added bits here and there, but they did 
not fundamentally alter his picture of what life in the renaissance had been 
like. Early in the present century, however, critics became bolder and in the 
period between the two World Wars a number of fundamental reintrepreta- 
tions were put forward. Almost half of Ferguson’s book is devoted to analyzing 
them. Significant trends are not so easy to distinguish in the writings of these 
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recent scholars for each tries to interpret the renaissance from a new, narrow, 
and highly individual point of view. If a man reads one of them, he may be- 
lieve that he has come to a deeper appreciation of the period; if he reads 
several, he attains only confusion. Perhaps the most numerous among these 
critics are the medievalists who find traces of the “renaissance spirit” in their 
own period and some of whom even picture the renaissance as a decline from 
the glories of the Middle Ages. In fact, a few of them have reached the happy 
conclusion that there never was such a thing as the renaissance. This “Revolt 
of the Medievalists,”’ however, is really a revolt against the Hegelian periodiz- 
ing of history: it is not a revolt against the early Protestant and rationalist 
suppositions about medieval darkness, which no one has accepted for a 
hundred years. Ferguson does not go far with these critics. He knows that 
many important and distinctly new things appeared in Europe during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and he quotes with approval a paragraph 
from the eminent medievalist, C. H. Haskins, who remarked that it made 
little difference to him whether the Homeric poems were written by Homer or 
by another man of the same name. But Professor Ferguson does not give us 
his own interpretation of the renaissance: that, he justly observes, would re- 
quire another whole volume. 
J. W. Swain 
University of Illinois 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND HERESY IN Mitton. By George Newton Conklin. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1949. Pp. [xiv] 


+137. $2.50. 


IN ONLY EIGHTY-FIVE PAGES of text and thirty-five pages of notes, most re- 
grettably separated from their texts, the author covers an immense amount of 
material. The announced purpose of the work is to show that ‘Milton’s 
doctrinal heterodoxies may have been derived largely from his method of 
Biblical criticism rather than from patristic, Renaissance, or rabbinical 
sources.’ Now heresy must be proclaimed from some particular theological 
point of view, and Milton’s Independency after 1645 merely means that with 
other Independents (Congregationalists), he denied all ecclesiastical authority. 
He seems to have read his Bible more as a scholar than as a sectarian. But he 
certainly used such special pleading as he needed to support his views on 
polygamy, divorce, and various other tenets to which he adhered after 1645. 
All individual Bible reading and interpretation leads to heresy to some insti- 
tutionalized system. Thus, the title of this monograph is more than a little 
puzzling, and the work itself scarcely clarifies it. The assumption on page 45 
that rabbinical Hebrew in Milton’s day was too difficult an accomplishment 
for him is unwarranted. Perhaps Milton’s Semitic equipment when he en- 
tered Christ’s College (1625) was even more advanced than Lightfoot’s 
(1617) under the same circumstances, and both were originally assigned to 
the same tutor. The rabbis in Milton’s day were scarcely a closed book to the 
Christian, especially in the form of Biblical commentaries and allied materials. 
To be able to use a Hebrew great Tenach with full apparatus, probably 
Buxtorf’s, with the aid of various lexicons and translations, would be enough 
to allow Milton many times to sneer at the rabbis. The de doctrina is scarcely 
the place to look for the minutiae of Milton’s Semitic attainments. He fused 
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his classical with his Biblical learning to affirm creation as the process of 
bringing order out of pre-existent chaos. This pre-existent chaos (Milton’s 
materia, de doctrina 1: 7 (Col. 15: 20)) must have as its natural cause either 
God or nothing, ibid. But is this heresy, and to what system of theology? The 
material on the soul treats both sixteenth and seventeenth century mortalists 
of England and the Continent too cavalierly. It also fails to come to grips with 
the question of whether Milton was a traducianist or a creationist, and 
whether he was really a psychopannychist or a mortalist. 

On the whole, and with many a telling minor point, this little monograph, 
though learned, is discursive even in its brevity, too insistent on destroying 
straw men of the author’s own manufacture, and prone to beat in open doors. 
It is frequently dogmatic without need, and occasionally vague when it should 
be certain. The central proposition that Milton spun all his de doctrina theol- 
ogy out of his own cogitations over scriptural readings like a caterpillar spin- 
ning its own cocoon is a palpable refutation of Milton’s plain statements about 
his readings. He stated several times and under various circumstances that he 
had read widely in exegetical, theological, and philosophical works long before 
he began to formulate his own system of theology. Though he claims some 
degree of originality for the completed work, the only originality in it lies in 
its collection of tenets, each supported by scriptural texts, but none of these 
separate tenets was original with Milton. Several of them had been declared 
heretical by Rome before or by the Council of Trent. More attention to the 
long history of de doctrina writings from Augustine to Suarez might have re- 
sulted in a more enlightened point of view on this matter. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


Tue ADMONITION CONTROVERSY. By Donald Joseph McGinn (Rutgers 
Studies in English, No. 5). New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1949. xii +589 pp. 


THE LINE OF DEMARCATION between history and literature is perhaps nowhere 
more tenuous than in the complex interplay of events in 16th century Eng- 
land. Therefore, a book like this one must be used to be appreciated by either 
the political or literary historian. The work is essentially one which sets forth 
the immediate backgrounds of the Marprelate tracts. That is at once its 
greatest strength and its greatest weakness, for, as the author knows well, 
one set of conditions grows out of another set of conditions, and so on ad 
infinitum. More attention to books like those by Abercrombie, Kidd, Mathew, 
and even Messenger might have aided in maintaining a better sense of balance 
in the discussion of origins, and more stress on what happened in the closing 
years of the reign of Henry VIII have made clearer the way in which the 
highly dangerous, unresolved politico-ecclesiastical questions of the 1530’s 
came to the fore in the 1570’s, or about a generation later. It is, I suppose, 
useless to point out how greatly the book’s usefulness has been reduced by the 
pseudo-esthetic separation of notes from the text, as editors make decisions 
such as this for one kind of book, and then blindly and with almost religious 
zeal, proceed to apply them to all other books. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 
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HELFRICH PETER StuRZ. AUF DEM WEGE ZUR KLASSISCHEN Form. Heraus- 
gegeben von Renate Riemeck. Wedel in Holstein: Alster-Verlag Curt 
Brauns, 1948. S. 212. 


AN EIN wort Goethes erinnernd, der die Poesie ein “‘weltlich Evangelium” nann- 
te, betont Karl Viétor am Schlusse seines “Riickblicks” auf die “Deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte” (PMLA, September 1945), wie not- 
wendig heute, in einer entscheidenden Stunde der europiischen Kultur, die 
Besinnung auf die “humanisierenden Werte” der Dichtung sei. Im Sinne seiner 
Ausfiihrungen, die freilich infolge der Zeitverhiltnisse wenn tiberhaupt, so 
nur einem kleinen Kreise von Fachgenossen in Deutschland bekannt geworden 
sind, steht das Bemiihen, nach Beendigung des Krieges, der auch geistige Giiter 
in erschiitterndem Ausmaf vernichtet hat, die bedeutendsten Zeugnisse 
kiinstlerischen Schaffens und Gestaltens aufs neue zuginglich zu machen. 
Einem zu Unrecht Vergessenen gilt das vorliegende Buch. H. P. Sturz, iiber 
den das “Vorwort” der Herausgeberin Renate Riemeck in knapper Form 
Wesentliches aussagt, genof einst europiische Beriihmtheit. Er stand mit 
den hervorragendsten Minnern seiner Zeit in enger Verbindung, ein Mann von 
weitem Blick und tiefer Bildung, Weltbiirger in seiner humanistischen Hal- 
tung, ein guter Kenner des englischen und franzésischen Geisteslebens. Eine 
Reihe von Jahren verbrachte er in Kopenhagen, in unmittelbarer Umgebung 
des Ministers Bernstorff, der auch Klopstock und Cramer zu seinem engeren 
Kreise zahlite. Sturz war ein trefflicher Freund, ein aufrechter Charakter, 
““dessen attisches Salz die Wiirze und die Seele der guten Gesellschaften war.” 
Nach dem Sturze Bernstorffs verlor er seine Stellung. Spiter ward er nach 
Oldenburg berufen, aber in die hier herrschenden engen Lebensverhiltnisse 
konnte sich der plétzlich aus seiner Bahn Geworfene, der in Kopenhagen 
“das bewegliche, grenzenlose Gemilde der politischen Welt” geschaut hatte, 
nur schwer finden. Sturz’ Wirken fallt in die Jahre zwischen der Verstandes- 
herrschaft der Aufklarung und der Bewegung des “Sturms und Drangs” und 
ist dadurch zugleich wesensmifig bestimmt. Die vorliegende Auswahl laft 
die Art des Schriftstellers und Menschen deutlich hervortreten. Der erste 
Abschnitt, “Beriihmte Zeitgenossen” iiberschrieben, enthalt die “Erinner- 
ungen aus dem Leben des Grafen Johann Hartwig Ernst v. Bernstorff,” ferner 
eine Charakteristik des englischen Ministers Pitt; bezeichnend ist der Hinweis 
auf die Haltung des Appius Claudius Caecus wihrend des Tarentinischen 
Krieges, als Rom von Pyrrhus bedroht war,—wie Sturz iiberhaupt gern Ver- 
gleiche mit Geschehnissen der rémischen Antike bringt. Die Seiten iiber 
Rousseau, vor allem die iiber Klopstock, dem ja Sturz persénlich befreundet 
war, fesseln durch die Unmittelbarkeit des Eindrucks und des Erzahlens; 
freilich aft auch die Gabe anmutigen und gewinnenden Plauderns bisweilen 
die Geschlossenheit eines fest umrissenen Bildes vermissen. Vorurteilsfrei 
wird Herder als Prediger und Mensch beurteilt: da ist er, wie Sturz sagt, “mein 
Mann, und auch auf der kleinen Ecke Weges, die wir zusammen wandeln 
kénnen, ist er einer meiner liebsten Gefaihrten.” Der “Hamburgischen Dra- 
maturgie”’ Lessings darf der “Brief iiber das deutsche Theater an die Freunde 
und Beschiitzer desselben in Hamburg” an die Seite gestellt werden: er bildet 
den Inhalt des zweiten Hauptteils. Nach eigenem Bekenntnis ist es Sturz “um 
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den Originalgeist” seiner Landsleute zu tun. An Stoffen zu neuen Trauer- 
spielen kénne es nicht mangeln; verwiesen wird auf die alte nordische Ge- 
schichte, weiterhin auf unsere “mittleren Zeiten”: auch sie seien nicht “leer” 
an Begebnissen, die sich fiir eine Tragédie eigneten. Erzihlungen geringen 
Umfangs vereint der dritte Abschnitt, “Weltweisheit” benannt. Hervorge- 
hoben sei das ‘Fragment aus den Papieren eines verstorbenen Hypochondri- 
sten’’: es zeugt von feinem Humor, ja von befreiender Selbstironie und erganzt 
trefflich das Gesamtbild der Persénlichkeit. Meisterhafte Proben charakte- 
risierender Darstellungskunst enthalten die den vierten Hauptteil ausfiillenden 
“Briefe, im Jahre 1768 auf einer Reise im Gefolge des Kénigs von Danemark 
geschrieben.” Nach England und nach Frankreich werden wir versetzt und 
mit dem Wesen der beiden Vélker, ihrer Eigenart und ihren Anschauungen 
vertraut. Wir lernen Samuel Johnson kennen, den “Koloss in der englischen 
Literatur.”” Gern verweilt der Leser auch bei den Seiten iiber Garrick; Sturz 
schildert allein “den Mann’’; “von dem Schauspieler,” so heiSt es weiterhin, 
“rede ich heute nicht—und niemals; denn man kann dariiber nichts Besseres 
als Herr Professor Lichtenberg sagen’’—gemeint sind dessen Ausfiihrungen 
“Ueber den Schauspieler Garrick als Hamlet.’”’ Das Schaffen der deutschen 
Malerin Angelika Kauffmann wird gerecht gewiirdigt, Jiebevoll und zugleich 
im Wissen um die Grenzen ihrer kiinstlerischen Begabung. Sturz erzihlt 
ferner von der beriihmten Sammlung des franzésischen Schriftstellers und 
Kupferstechers Mariette; auf zwei Zeichnungen Raffaels geht er ausfiihrlich 
ein. Dann fiihrt er uns in den Salon der Madame Geoffrin; in ihrem Hause 
verkehren Maler, Dichter, Politiker, auch der Abt Galiani. Trefflich ist 
d’Alembert beleuchtet, nicht minder der Philosoph Helvetius. Den Anhang bil- 
den: ein Verzeichnis der wichtigsten Personen (mit Hinweisen auf ihre Werke 
und ihre Bedeutung), eine Zeittafel, eine Verdeutschung der lateinischen 
Zitate, und schlieSlich Literaturangaben. Das schiéne Ziel, das die Herausge- 
berin sich gesetzt hat, ist erreicht: einen wahren “Meister der kleinen Form” 
lernen wir kennen, einen hervorragenden Schriftsteller von weltmannischer 
Haltung und einen aufrechten, liebenswerten Menschen. 
Hetmut WockKE 


Werste iiber Bad Oeynhausen, Westfalen 


A REFERENCE GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF TRAVEL, Including Tours, De- 
scriptions, Towns, Histories and Antiquities, Surveys, Ancient and Pres- 
ent State, Gardening, etc. by Edward Godfrey Cox. University of Wash- 
ington Publications in Language and Literature, Vol. 12, Seattle, 1949. 
$10. 


THE THIRD VOLUME of Edward Godfrey Cox’s well packed Reference Guide to 
the Literature of Travel carries that prodigious work more than three-fourths 
of the way to completion. Begun as a handy guide for students of English 
literature, the portly bibliography has as its purpose the gathering together 
of all titles of travel works (voyages, tours, descriptions, etc.) printed in Great 
Britain, travel works translated from foreign tongues into English, and Con- 
tinental renderings of English works. The peried covered is “down to 1800.” 
Volume 1 (1935) dealt with the Old World exclusive of the British Isles. Vol- 
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ume 1 (1938) covered the New World. The present volume brings the project 
temporarily to a halt with Great Britain (misleadingly lettered on the shelf 
binding “England’’). A fourth volume will cover Ireland and will catch items 
missed in the first three, bringing the labors of two decades to an end. The 
completed Guide, it is needless to say, will be a treasure house for many future 
researchers. 

Volume m1 differs but little in general plan from its predecessors, chrono- 
logical order being maintained within subject classification of titles. Largest 
volume of the set by 141 pages, it has increased the number of chapters or 
classifications to twenty-four, from the thirteen of Volume I and the twenty- 
one of Volume 1. The compiler’s notes and comments are on a much expanded 
scale and are rich in useful information. The break-down of matter in the first 
two volumes into dominantly geographical categories has changed in Volume 
11 to a dominant subject classification, which is only to be expected among 
hundreds of titles dealing with an area at once so limited geographically and 
so rich culturally as Great Britain. This leaning toward subject classifications 
that do not at once suggest regions or specific places (i.e., Views, Castles, Seats; 
Spas; Canals, Rivers, Fen Drainage; Ancient and Present State; History and 
Chronicle; Ecclesiastical History and Antiquities; Agriculture, Husbandry, 
Gardening; and the like) has both a good and bad effect upon the usefulness 
of the book. 

To elaborate, a whole section is devoted to London, one section to Towns, 
Castles, and Seats, one to Spas, and one to the Universities—Oxford and 
Cambridge. These are certainly usefui. But none is given over to Edinburgh, 
Canterbury, York, Bath, or the Highlands of Scotland, or for that matter 
any other place. Lacking an index of places, as it does, the book, therefore, 
does not readily yield up its total store of rich information on specific towns 
beyond London, Oxford, and Cambridge; none on shires. To search out titles 
on Bath, or Canterbury, let us say, one has to comb all of several sections, an 
unnecessarily tedious effort and an invitation to errors of oversight and fatigue. 
This seems to me to be a serious drawback to the volume’s usefulness. The 
phrase “Literature of Travel” suggests first and foremost places visited. Any- 
one searching would naturally expect to find works pertaining to any given 
place made quickly accessible. Unfortunately this is not so. 

Another point regarding classifications of titles may be made. In Volume 
u Professor Cox created a section entitled, ‘Fictitious Voyages.” This contains 
titles of the well known fantastic, visionary, or satiric voyage like Gulliver’s 
Travels, voyages to the moon, etc. It is a proper and useful special grouping. 
In Volume 11, however, the line between real and fictional travels, between 
descriptions the purpose of which is to inform the reader accurately and de- 
scriptions in novels, satires, and other literary or artistic works, is not kept. 
In other words, the difference between a bona fide attempt to describe a scene 
and an author’s or fiction-character’s sense of that place, is not clear unless 
we already know about the artistic work, or Professor Cox’s comments beneath 
the title treat the point. Thus Smollett’s delightful fiction Humphrey Clinker, 
full of the Bramble family’s varying descriptions of Bath, stands between 
Thomas Pennant’s A Tour of Scotland and Arthur Young’s A Farmer’s Tour 
Through the East of England. Other purely literary works appearing without 
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distinction along with bona fide travel works include: Goldsmith’s satirical 
essays, The Citizen of the World, Walpole’s satire A Letter from Xo Ho, John- 
son’s satire London, Ned Ward’s satirical obscenity The London Spy, Dekker’s 
ironic Gull’s Horn Book, Drayton’s topographical delight, Polyolbion. The 
question may be raised, if fictitious voyages were separated from proper for- 
eign travels, should not the many travel fictions, satires, plays and novels 
bristling with details of the English physical and social scene, especially fre- 
quent in eighteenth century literature, be most helpfully placed in a special 
category and marked for what they are, fictional artistic treatments? (Inci- 
dentally, also, if Humphrey Clinker is listed, ought not Fanny Burney’s Evelina 
and Sheridan’s plays be listed, too?) Very likely these points were raised in 
the work of compilation, yet the decisions made are yet open to the question 
of the inquiring user of the book. 

Consistent with the index to Volumes 1 and u, the index here is of per- 
sonal names only. It is improved over its predecessor in that all names that 
“head the main titles” are starred. This is a great time saver. One assumes 
this practice will be continued in a Master Index at the end of Volume Iv, at 
which time it is certainly to be hoped money and space will be allotted for the 
inclusion of places also. Limiting the index to personal names only, has the 
further drawback of burying anonymous works. On page 29 under “Tours 
by Natives,” for example, are A Journal . . . to Scarborough and A Month’s 
Tour in North Wales, Dublin and Its Environs. If one were looking for works on 
Scarborough or Dublin, he could not locate these anonymous titles except by 
perusing the 65 pages of the section. 

Certain minor inconsistencies in the present index appear from random 
sampling. In the main body of the book key names in titles of diaries, corre- 
spondence, and the like are conveniently lifted out and used as main listings 
and then in the back are duly indexed (The Diary and Letter Book of the Rev. 
Thomas Brockbank, 1671-1709, page 634). Yet neither the Seafield Corres pond- 
ence (page 630) nor The Stiffkey Papers (page 632) is indexed. The names of 
the relatively unknown editors of these latter two are indexed, but that is little 
or no help. Again, pseudonyms appear if they are conventional names like 
“Agricola” (page 330, line 30) or “Incola” (page 497). But “Inhabitant of 
Bath” (page 317, line 32) and “Impartial Hand” (page 350, line 7) do not ap- 
pear. Furthermore, “Incola” appears as a main listing but “Agricola” does 
not. Works signed with initials only, are entered usually in the main list where 
the author’s name would normally appear (see pages 145, 486, 542, 543), 
but “Signed X. Z.” (page 40, line 63) follows its title and is buried. 

Proofreading has been remarkably accurate. The following errata et cor- 
rigenda may be of use: 

Page 486, line 28: The author’s initials “G., J.” do not appear in the Index. 

Page 688, line 5: Read well-nigh for well-night. 

Page 711: Under “*Anstey, Christopher,” read 207 for 217. 

Page 711: Under “*Arithmaeus, Valentin,” read 463 for 468. 

Pgae 712: Under “Bee, Rev. Nicholas,” read 629 for 628. 

Page xiii: Among the editor’s errata et corrigenda, lines 4 and 8 should 
be omitted as the corrections have already been made. 

Finally, it would be practical and helpful to repeat in each volume of the 
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set the statement regarding limit and scope of the Guide, to aid the searcher 
who picks up and uses a single volume. Thus the present forgetful reviewer, 
away from Volume I, would not have wondered why some earlier nineteenth 
century items (like Pierce Egan’s Life in London, 1823) do not appear. 

We are all (especially 18th century scholars) in Professor Cox’s debt for 
this comprehensive new volume in the Reference Guide. 

WILLARD HALLAM BONNER 
University of Buffalo 


Tue IMAGERY OF KEATS AND SHELLEY: A CoMPARATIVE Stupy. By Richard 
Harter Fogle. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. 
Pp. x +296. $4.00. 


THIS BOOK GREW out of a dissertation at the University of Michigan, which has 
been developed and revised to a standard much higher than that of doctoral 
dissertations. The standard is higher in imaginative perceptiveness and the 
prose style necessary for that perceptiveness than one can expect in literary 
scholarship, and makes reading a pleasure even in the most detailed analysis 
of images of sense and figures of speech. Each image begins as a tiny individual 
poem in its own right, and it remains so through the course of Mr. Fogle’s 
analysis. Though he recognizes and even emphasizes the subjective element 
always present in such analyses as his, he presents them with such tact, es- 
pecially in his treatment of Keats, that the reader is not often likely to dis- 
agree. 

The comparison and contrast of Keats and Shelley furnish a demonstra- 
tion of the value of such a method, which is often regarded with suspicion by 
the subjective critic who insists on the uniqueness of every work of art, but 
nevertheless furnishes for each poet a standard in the works of the other, as 
much in contrast as in comparison. Mr. Fogle makes a detailed analysis of 
the sense images in about four thousand lines of the poemsof Keats and Shelley, 
which gives a solid factual basis to his chapter on sensation, though he pre- 
sents directly only his results, in the form of critical generalization with illus- 
tration, supplemented by tables. He then deals with the synaesthetic imagery 
of both poets, in which they merge different senses or shift from one to another. 
He then takes up the empathic imagery in which both poets (especially Keats) 
project themselves into the object in sensation, especially motor sensation. 
He then contrasts the concreteness of Keats with the abstractness of Shelley, 
and concludes with a chapter (not in his dissertation) answering the attack 
by the “New Critics” upon romantic poetry—particularly upon Shelley. 

It is here, or still more, in the anticipations in earlier chapters of the same 
point of view, that dissent is most likely. We may well be grateful for Mr. 
Fogle’s opposition to the New Critics, and yet at the same time wonder if he 
himself has not slipped into special pleading on Shelley’s behalf. It is true, as 
Mr. Fogle says, that one must make allowance for a final irreducible element of 
subjectivity. Yet the interpretation which he offers of his classified tables seems 
to go beyond the scope of individual differences when he accepts the paradox 
of G. Wilson Knight—the “transverse technique” which achieves “the im- 
pression of realism by subtle emphasis upon the thinness and bodilessness of 
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the object which he [Shelley] is describing.”” And one may legitimately ask 
whether the number of images which Mr. Fogle classifies under the different 
senses is as important as their effectiveness. In questions like these, Mr. 
Fogle’s perceptiveness and judgment seem to be affected by partisanship. 
Tuomas M. Raysor 
University of Nebraska 


Poitiep FRENEAU AND THE Cosmic EntcMA. THE RELIGIOUS AND PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SPECULATIONS OF AN AMERICAN Poet. By Nelson F. Adkins. 
Washington Square, New York: New York University Press, 1949. Pp. 
84. $2.50. 


PHILIP FRENEAU (1752-1832) has never been numbered among the major 
poets, but his somewhat anomalous position in post-Revolutionary America 
has always attracted the attention of scholars. As a transitional figure be- 
tween eighteenth century neo-classicism and nineteenth century romanticism, 
as a precursor of the poetry of nature and emotion, as a patriotic American 
who vilified England and eulogized France, as a philosophical liberal and deist, 
finally as the friend and supporter of Thomas Jefferson, Freneau played an 
interesting role in the “critical period” of American history. A half century 
ago Mary Austin wrote a biography of this “poet of the Revolution”; he has 
subsequently been the subject of various articles by Harry Clark and Philip 
Marsh; and in 1941 Lewis Leary published a definitive life, That Rascal 
Freneau, A Study in Literary Failure. To this rather impressive list of special 
studies Nelson F. Adkins has added his analysis of Freneau’s religious and 
philosophical ideas. 

Professor Adkins, relying heavily on Professor Leary’s biography and on 
earlier studies of American deism, has concerned himself chiefly with four 
aspects of Freneau’s thought: the poet’s early acceptance of religious ortho- 
doxy, although with some important reservations; the inconsistent roman- 
ticism shown in his treatment of nature; his general sympathy with deism; 
and certain heretical notions in his philosophical outlook which stemmed not 
from his environment but from his sympathetic reading of such writers as 
Lucretius. Professor Adkins feels that Freneau’s religious scepticism owes as 
much to the poet’s familiarity with the Roman classics as to anything else 
(p. 60). 

The particular value of this study lies not in its absolute originality but 
rather in its documentary corroboration, the result of a careful analysis of 
Freneau’s verse, of the ideas generally associated with the poet. Professor 
Adkins demonstrates convincingly Freneau’s interest in and knowledge of 
Newton’s physics and his sympathy with the work of such eighteenth century 
English poets as Edward Young and Robert Blair. The kinship between Fre- 
neau’s “The House of Night” and such poems as “The Grave” and “Night 
Thoughts” is close and important. The monograph also clarifies Freneau’s 
peculiarly bifurcated view of the Indian, his agrarianism and primitivism, his 
warm humanitarianism. It does not, however, present Freneau as a consistent 
expositor of any one philosophical position for the very good reason that the 
poet had a muddled mind. After partial acceptance of orthodox Christianity 
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at different times of his life (he also wrote Biblical parodies), of Lucretian 
science, of the religion of nature, Freneau as an old man could still write such 
lines as the following from the poem “Philosophical Fortitude’: 


The fools on life, the wise, on death depend, 
Waiting, with sweet reverse, their toils to end; 
Quit the vain scene, where few have found or know 
The first grand purpose—why we live below. 


This final scepticism is anticipatory of Mark Twain’s ultimate rejection of 
creed and hope. 

One criticism should be made of this monograph for which the author is 
probably not culpable. For a paper-bound book of less than one hundred pages, 
the price of $2.50 is surely excessive even in these days of inflated costs. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


PIERRE, OR, THE AMBIGUITIES. By Herman Melville. Edited by Henry A. 
Murray. New York: Hendricks House-Farrar Straus, 1949. Pp. ciii +504. 


PIERRE, Herman Melville’s last significant novel, appeared in 1852, only a 
year after the publication of Moby Dick. The Harper firm reissued the novel in 
1855, and it was included in the London edition of Melville’s works which 
Constable & Company published in 1922-1924. Two American editions of 
Pierre were subsequently published, one in 1929 with a preface by H. M. 
Tomlinson and an introduction by John Brooks Moore, and one in 1930 
edited by Robert S. Forsythe. The present edition, for which Henry A. Mur- 
ray has supplied a ninety-page critical introduction and some seventy-five 
pages of explanatory notes following the text, is by far the most elaborate of 
all the published versions of Pierre. 

A psychologist by profession and a Melville student by addiction, Pro- 
fessor Murray has set out to wrestle with the fundamental personal revela- 
tions of what has often been termed Melville’s spiritual autobiography. He 
avoids any aesthetic evaluation of the book although his annotation reveals 
extensive searching of the books that Melville probably knew for sources or 
parallels. What primarily interests him is the evidence which Pierre contrib- 
utes to the deeper understanding of Melville’s mind and psychology, the light 
that the murkiest of Melville’s novels sheds on the psychic problems of its 
author. 

According to the editor’s interpretation Melville could see nothing with 
single clarity; everything assumed an ambivalence which resulted in the 
novelist being simultaneously attracted and repelled. This failure to blend or 
reconcile such conflicting forces as good and evil was probably due in part 
to the exhaustion which Melville experienced after writing Moby Dick; 
at least Professor Murray calls Pierre “the performance of a depleted puppet- 
eer.”’ Hence the ambiguities of the novel and the ethical and physical tensions 
which warp the novel’s protagonist. 

Pierre is rich in autobiography and yet one must be wary of reading all 
of Melville’s own life into it, for “Pierre is Oedipus-Romeo-Hamlet-Memnon- 
Christ-Israfel-Orestes-Timon-Satan-Cain-Manfred,” in short an American 
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Fallen and Crucified Angel. Professor Murray evinces great respect for Mel- 
ville’s insight and does not hesitate to rank him with Nietzsche and Dostoev- 
sky as the greatest depth psychologists in the centuries preceding Sigmund 
Freud. Even without Pierre, the editor contends, this estimate would hold; 
Melville’s last important novel simply confirms his position. 

A recent writer, F. O. Matthiessen, pointed out in his American Renais- 
sance the curious parallels between Pierre and Hamlet and emphasized cha- 
racter similarities in novel and drama. But Professor Murray goes further and 
conceives of Pierre basically as a three-act play itself, and his long introduc- 
tion is essentially the exposition of this thesis in overwhelming detail. Thus 
the first act shows in several scenes a privileged society of three persons (Ma- 
dame Glendinning, Pierre Glendinning, and Lucy) living in the paradise of 
Saddle Meadows. The second act introduces the femme fatale, Isabel Banford, 
from whom Pierre acquires the tragic sense of life, and provides the conflicting 
force which changes idyllic young love to bitter frustration. The third act, set 
wholly in New York City (where Pierre, Lucy, and Isabel all together provide 
a curious menage), traces the rapidly rising tragic forces to the catastrophic 
and bloody end, not incomparable to Hamlet. Into this triple-act drama the 
editor inserts Plotinus Plinlimmon, with his essay on Chronometricals and 
Horologicals, as a kind of subplot with much incidental detail which is not 
always strictly relevant. Certainly there is a contradiction between Plinlim- 
mon’s conclusion that a virtuous expediency is the basic philosophy of life 
and Pierre’s wild, despairing cry that he is the Fool of Virtue and of Truth. 

Professor Murray’s analysis of Pierre on psychological grounds is not only 
shrewd and fascinating, but it provides many of the needed clues for the un- 
derstanding of both Pierre and Herman Melville. It cannot help but clarify 
what is often a puzzling novel. And the editor’s insistence on Pierre’s mother 
fixation, his preference for almost sexless women, and his flight from marriage 
with Lucy illuminates the strange behavior of Melville’s protagonist. Despite 
a rare sentence such as that on p. xciii (“Everything he condemns in the ex- 
ternal world are projections of his shadow self.”’”), the introduction is cogent 
and effective, and the notes, combing as they do the realms of geography, his- 
tory, and literature for explanatory material, are frequently illuminating. Of 
all Melville’s novels Pierre most deserves such treatment as it receives at 
the hands of Professor Murray and yields the best results. 

But one must permit himself a reservation. Pierre is at best a mediocre 
novel and of burning interest only to the close student of Herman Melville. 
Does the book, even in a collected and presumably definitive edition of Mel- 
ville, deserve such exhaustive speculation, source-citing, and psychoanalysis? 
Certainly both introduction and notes could well stand condensation. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


ALFRED TENNYSON. By his grandson, Charles Tennyson. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xvii +579. $7.50. 


SIR CHARLES TENNYSON’s detailed biography of his grandfather is indicative 
of a reviving interest in Victoria’s Laureate—a trend which has recently been 
evidenced by W. H. Auden’s, Sir John Squire’s, and F. L. Lucas’s editions and 
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by Paull F. Baum’s Tennyson Sixty Years After. This new book should stimu- 
late the judicious study of a poet whose reputation has suffered alternately 
from exaggerated praise and excessive depreciation. 

The two volume Memoir of Tennyson by his son, published in 1897, 
which the poet hoped would preclude others, though still the greatest treasure 
house of Tennysoniana, is a compilation rather than a proper life and as such 
is difficult reading. Numerous short biographies and biographical studies of 
Tennyson have appeared, but the need for a careful, full-length portrait has 
remained. Sir Charles’s book goes a long way toward supplying this lack; and 
although he disregarded the poet’s wishes in publishing it, general readers as 
well as scholars will commend his decision that Tennyson’s was a morbid sensi- 
tivity and that posterity has a right to know the entire history of his life in 
order to estimate justly his personality and his work. 

Sir Charles’s chief contribution is an extensive addition to the record of 
the poet’s early life. From previously unknown family letters and documents, 
the biographer unhesitatingly reveals Alfred’s distressing environment in 
youth and early manhood. He brings into bold relief the bitterness of Tenny- 
son’s father over being disinherited in favor of his younger brother. For the 
first time, we are told of the continual tension between the Tennysons of 
Somersby and of Bayons Manor. For the first time, we learn that the Rev. 
Dr. Tennyson was an alcoholic whose drunken seizures terrified his household 
and hastened him to an early death. For the first time, we hear of the addic- 
tion of Charles, Alfred’s favorite brother, to opium for several years and of the 
temporary failure of his marriage, of Edward’s permanent mental breakdown 
and of the possibility that Septimus would suffer from the same affliction, of 
Frederick’s expulsion from Cambridge and of the debts which he and his 
brothers, Charles and Alfred, incurred at the university. 

Such items highlight the picture of Tennyson’s misfortunes previously 
shrouded in Victorian reticence. They make many of his personal character- 
istics more understandable and give one a new sympathy for his foibles. They 
provide a further explanation of his delay in publishing and in poetic develop- 
ment and afford a fresh insight into many of his poems. 

The early part of the study is the most absorbing both because it contains 
so much new information and because it deals with the poet’s struggles against 
adversity and with his gradually increasing reputation. The later part, except 
for the chapter on Lady Tennyson (based largely on her unpublished letters) 
and the discussion of the plays, does not add a great deal to the knowledge of 
Tennyson already available. Sir Charles achieves, however, a connected and 
agreeable account of the Laureate’s daily life and of his guests at Farringford 
and Aldworth and portrays a much more human personality than the one, 
bristling with eccentricities and self-absorption, which Harold Nicolson pre- 
sents. 

The book is not without inaccuracies in detail. The author says, forinstance, 
that “before the end of the summer term” at Cambridge, Tennyson and his 
friend, Arthur Hallam, “had the satisfaction of reading two favourable, if 
short and not very intelligent, reviews [of Poems Chiefly Lyrical], in The Spec- 
tater and the Aélas magazine.”’ But the review in The Aiflas (a weekly news- 
paper) was published on June 27 and the one in The Spectator on August 21; 
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and Tennyson, by Sir Charles’s own statement, was at Somersby late in June 
and with Hallam left England early in July to be gone until September. 
Twice Sir Charles reports that 450 copies of Poems, dated 1833 but published 
in December, 1832, were printed; and yet he writes later that in 1834 “five 
hundred of the eight hundred copies of the volume still remained unsold.” 
It is possible that he refers here to Poems, Chiefly Lyrical instead of Poems, but 
he states earlier that 600 copies of this volume were printed. He accepts 
Thomas R. Lounsbury’s assertion that Croker’s attack in The Quarterly was 
wholly inspired by John Wilson’s desire to castigate Tennyson for the squib 
on “Crusty Christopher,” though both Walter Graham and W. D. Paden 
have discredited this view. Again following Lounsbury, he underestimates the 
success of Poems, 1842, and illustrates this belief with the statement that a 
second edition was not needed until late in the summer of 1843. Actually, the 
second edition was issued on June 12. The Princess, he says, was published in 
November, 1847; but advertisements in the newspapers show that it appeared 
on December 25. “‘Of the early reviewers,” he continues, “‘only John Forster 
and Mary Howitt did it any kind of justice. . . .” He is apparently unaware of 
the favorable reviews which appeared in The Guardian, The Sun, and The 
Morning Post within a month after the publication of the poem. 

Admittedly, these (and there are others) are small points, which do not 
detract seriously from the importance of the work as a whole. Nevertheless, 
they indicate the reservations with which the book must be regarded. Scholars 
will regret the lack of documentation. If, as Sir Charles says, notes would have 
made the book “‘too bulky and unwieldy,” there are sections which might have 
been condensed to make room for them. At any rate, more detailed remarks in 
the preface concerning the unpublished sources from which he draws fresh 
information would have been welcome. 

Whatever this biography’s flaws in detail may be, the author has made a 
significant contribution to our knowledge and understanding of Alfred Tenny- 
son. While he writes with obvious sympathy for his grandfather, whom he knew 
as a child, his study is not distorted by filial piety or family pride. The story 
of Tennyson’s life is straightforwardly told in an urbane and adequate style. 
The summaries at the heads of the chapters are helpful, and there is an ex- 
tensive index. 

Although this is not the definitive biography—to which Sir Charles lays 
no claim—it will be the standard life of Tennyson for some time to come. 

Epcar F. SHANNON, JR. 
Merton College, Oxford 


SERMONS AND Discourses, 2 vols., AN EssAY ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CuristIAN Doctrine. By John Henry Cardinal Newman. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1949, $3.50 per volume. 


THREE MORE VOLUMES have been added in the past year to the new edition of 
Cardinal Newman’s works, begun under the editorship of the late C. F. Har- 
rold. These volumes were ready for the press before Professor Harrold’s death. 
The first two volumes contain fifty-two of the Cardinal’s sermons, thirteen of 
which date from the period before the beginning of the Oxford Movement in 
1833, twenty-six from the ten years during which Newman was leader of that 
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movement, andthirteen from the Catholic period in Newman’s life. The new 
edition of the Development follows the text of 1878 and includes a twenty-page 
essay by O. I. Schreiber on how this text differs from that of 1845. Each of the 
three volumes contains an “Introduction” by Professor Harrold. 
J. W. Swarm 
University of Illinois 


Prams Worps: A GUIDE TO THE Use oF ENGLIsH. By Sir Ernest Gowers. 
vi+94 pp. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948. 


Plain Words is a well-written attempt of a British bureaucrat to help his col- 
leagues and subordinates get rid of the awkward inflated language—variously 
known as officialese, federalese (U.S.), or gobbled ygook—in which official letters 
and government reports are too often written. 

Sir Ernest properly remarks that government clerks as a class probably 
do not write worse than businessmen or even college professors. But they are 
peculiarly vulnerable: every time a rent board makes a landlord mad by refus- 
ing to break rent ceilings, he can get a cheap revenge by pointing out how 
clumsily the notice was written. For this reason the attitude of the book is a 
little more conservative and prescriptive than linguists would prefer. Never- 
theless, Sir Ernest does not uphold rules for the sake of rules; he repeatedly 
points out that an official document should express its meaning as simply, 
directly, and inoffensively as possible. In his own style he avoids one of the 
chief sins of official writing—that of taking oneself too seriously—and writes 
with an easy humor that makes reading a pleasure. One wishes Plain Words 


could reach every student and every teacher of composition; even more, one 
wishes American officials would follow Sir Ernest’s precept and example. 
RAVEN I. McDavin, JR. 


University of Illinois 


HoFFMANN: AUTHOR OF THE TALES. By Harvey W. Hewitt-Thayer. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Princeton University Press. 1948. viii +-416 pages. $6.00. 


THE Victor Book of the Operafor 1913 and the Victrola Book of the Opera for 
1920 both state that the introductory scene of the Tales of Hoffman [sic] 
“occurs in Nuremberg at Luther’s tavern, a popular student resort.” This 
may be taken as fairly representative of the lack of knowledge in this country 
about a man who certainly had within him the elements of a genius. It is how- 
ever not surprising that so little in general is known of the life of Ernst Theodor 
Wilhelm Hoffmann (he later changed Wilhelm to Amadeus from admiration 
of Mozart), who was a writer, able lawyer, painter, musician and composer. 
Hitherto no adequate biography of him has appeared in English, nor has an 
English translation of his greatest work yet appeared in print. To help fill the 
first gap Hewitt-Thayer has written this book, with the avowed purpose of 
introducing Hoffmann both to the general reader and to the student. In this 
he has succeeded admirably; with the help of the Princeton Press he has put 
out a volume which is scholarly and entertaining, and is furthermore a pleasure 
to read. He has confined his scholarly apparatus almost exclusively to his foot- 
notes, enabling the general reader to read a steady recount of Hoffmann’s life 
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and works with an esthetic appreciation of the laiter. On the other hand, his 
notes give evidence of a thorough examination of the pertinent literature. 
These and the lists at the end give a good working bibliography. Very rarely 
does the author forget that he is writing for his general reader, as for example 
when he says that certain quotations have become “gefliigelte Worte.”” Twelve 
reproductions of Hoffmann’s work as painter and draughtsman are given and 
are very well done considering the source, reproductions in other books. A 
technical discussion of Hoffmann’s musical creations is very wisely limited; 
anyone who is not a studied musician must pass over page after page of 
Ellinger’s biography of Hoffmann, and Hewitt-Thayer has avoided this error 
of judgment. No attempt is made to show directly what an able and conscien- 
tious lawyer Hoffmann was, yet the fact that he was one is clearly brought 
out in the discussion of his life. 

Instead of intermingling the biographical and critical data, the author has 
first given a straightforward, clear and extremely sympathetic account of 
Hoffmann’s life. We follow Hoffmann through his vicissitudes; and we are 
made all the more aware of his genius, in that his life was one of almost unend- 
ing loneliness, hardship, dire poverty and disappointment. From these pages 
emerges clearly the figure of a gifted but lonely little boy who developed into 
the lonely genius of later years. Only in an aunt, “Tante FiiSchen,” did he, al- 
most as an infant, find a kindred soul to whom he gave all of his love. She died 
not long after, leaving him with a feeling of desolation and irrevocable loss. 
His natural disposition and early life gave him that bent toward all that is not 
the prosaic here-and-now. Yet he was indefatigable and conscientious in his 
work of all kinds, honest and upright, even to his own detriment, in short, one 
of the most paradoxical characters that have ever lived. 

Most of the remaining three-quarters of the book is devoted to his liter- 
ary works, discussed under type headings. First the author gives a clear, but 
brief characterization of the Romantic movement, of which Hoffmann was 
part, then of Hoffmann’s philosophy, religion and politics. Here perhaps too 
much is made of Hoffmann’s vacillation between sympathy for Roman Ca- 
tholicism and disapproval of it, and it is putting it too strongly to say that 
“doubtless” Kreisler’s interview with the Abbot in Kater Murr is essentially 
autobiographical. Apparently no one else, including this reviewer, has felt 
that this is so. In the discussion of Hoffmann’s style there is an excellent eluci- 
dation of his rare ability to combine keen observation of the world about him 
with supernatural and other-worldly elements. But it is stretching a point 
when the author says that Hoffmann’s prose is always fluent and clear. Hoff- 
mann’s long sentences and Einschachtelungen are sometimes rather bad. Again, 
the discussion of Hoffmann’s Mdrchen is preceded by general remarks on this 
genre which enable the reader to understand the literary background and 
Hoffmann’s unique position in respect to it. 

There are separate accounts of Hoffmann’s two full-length works, Die 
Elixiere des Teufels and Kater Murr. In the former the author does an expert 
job of re-telling and interpreting an extremely involved tale, although the re- 
ligious element is too much stressed as fundamental to the story. It might 
equally well be called a novel of reunion in love after death as a “novel of 
Christian experience, of human sin and divine redemption.” 
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Hoffmann’s masterpiece and the summation of his artistic beliefs is his 
unfinished novel Kater Murr. The autobiographical scribblings of a tomcat are 
through an odd coincidence interspersed by selections from the biography of 
Kapellmeister Johannes Kreisler. The foibles and weaknesses of the literate 
tomcat serve as a humorous but none the less deadly contrast to the portrayal 
of a great artist. It is here that Hoffmann poured forth his soul, and it is here 
that the author’s appreciation and presentation reach their height. The only 
point to which one might take exception is his regret that Hoffmann did not 
finish the novel. Hoffmann might, as in one or two other cases, have written 
an anticlimactic explanatory conclusion. 

No literary work of Hoffmann is left unmentioned. Several pages are 
devoted quite justifiably to the Seltsame Leiden eines Theaterdirektors, for it is 
“quite overlooked or ignored by historians of dramatic theory and criticism” 
and yet it is “a profoundly interesting, stimulating treatise, and his comment 
has by no means lost its pertinence today.” 

If, as the author intimates, the life of Hoffmann has not yet been written, 
he has still made a valuable contribution for the American reader, all the more 
so as it is phrased in a way enjoyable to the layman as well as valuable for the 
student. 

F. J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


Tuomas Harpy: THE Novets AnD Stories. By Albert J. Guerard, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1949. xiii+177 pp., $3.50. 


MR. GUERARD HAS TWO AIMs in this critical study of Hardy’s novels and stories. 
1) He wishes to bridge the gap between Trollope and the moderns, or, in his 
own words, to investigate how far and in what ways Hardy’s fiction records 
the “impulse away from orthodox realism, classical psychology, and conven- 
tional structure; or, the impulse toward the sombre and ironic distortions, the 
psychological explorations, the dislocations in form of many novelists writing 
in the middle of the twentieth century.”’ 2) He proposes to describe and ap- 
praise Hardy’s novels as novels on their own terms—not as historical accounts 
of English life or as realistic transcriptions of average experience or as formu- 
lations of thinking upon “subjects.” Guerard insists that Hardy was not “the 
historian of Dorset” but “the novelist and poet of Wessex.” 

In pursuing these lines Mr. Guerard allows for the intentional fallacy: he 
warns in his preface that he will report what he sees “irrespective of the de- 
clared or supposed intention of the artist.’”’ Although this strategy is being 
overworked in contemporary criticism, it is useful and even necessary in the 
case of Hardy. It is the only way to protect him from the contempt of a T. S. 
Eliot and to save him from critics with a realistic bias and from historians of 
ideas. It is the only solution to the perplexity which any reader must feel 
about Hardy’s unevenness. In an expository passage in Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes, for example, Hardy analyzes the dairy maids as follows: “They writhed 
feverishly under the oppressiveness of an emotion thrust on them by cruel 
Nature’s law. .. . The differences which distinguished them as individuals 
were abstracted by this passion, and each was but portion of one organism 
called sex.” It is bewildering to turn from such a page to the moments of con- 
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centrated sympathy when Hardy simply dramatizes Tess’s feelings of love 
and guilt. Mr. Guerard’s approach enables him to give an appreciative but 
judicious account of Hardy’s hesitations and his dividedness of mind. Thus he 
shows that the greatness of The Mayor of Casterbridge consists in Henchard’s 
self-recognition of his errors and in his self-destructiveness but that Hardy’s 
thinking on the subject of Henchard’s and Jude’s deserts is a different and in- 
ferior matter. 

Mr. Guerard is quite successful in his first purpose—that of examining the 
psychological explorations in Hardy’s fiction. He calls attention to the contrast 
between the rural simplicity of Wessex and the urban complexity of London, 
the loss of certitude resulting from class deracination, the unhappy marriages, 
the passive heroes, and the neurotic, contradictory heroines. But Mr. Guerard 
falls short of his second aim—to appraise the novels as literary works. This is 
partly due to his being so preoccupied with the “modern condition” that he 
analyzes Hardy’s characters as if they were actual people. The result is too 
many generalizations of the following kind: “But few novelists have caught so 
well, in dialogue, the sheer revolt of nerves which so many women feel at the 
threshold of a new life” (p. 137). It is just a step from this to contriving a boy- 
hood for Macbeth; and indeed Mr. Guerard deplores “the incompleteness of 
Sue’s sexual history” (p. 110). The less than successful treatment of the novels 
as structures may also hinge upon the expenditure of space on the lesser known 
of Hardy’s works and on literary history. The passages treating A Pair of 
Blue Eyes, Two on a Tower, and A Laodicean are valuable, but the pages de- 
voted to literary history are too sketchy to be meaningful or convincing. For 
example, the impression is left that serialization necessarily meant a long 
novel and that Hardy wrote his installments under the pressure of meeting 
deadlines. But actually serials varied in length, and Victorian editors some- 
times insisted upon fewer rather then more pages. Hardy completed The 
Mayor of Casterbridge on April 17, 1885, but serial publication did not begin 
until January 2, 1886. In the summer or fall of 1884 he contracted with Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for The Woodlanders, but the first installment appeared in 
May, 1886. In short, I wish that Mr. Guerard could have found the space for 
an extended, patient reading of one of the best Hardy novels. 

There are many good things in this study. The passing remarks on 
Hardy’s prose style are acute. The several comments on geometrical plotting 
make one wish for an expansion of them. The pages (100-101) on the kinds of 
characterization possible in a novel are a welcome advance over E. M. For- 
ster’s too simple and too popular division of characters into “flat” and “round.” 
If these insights and discriminations were finally coalesced in an analysis of 
one novel as a whole, Mr. Guerard’s study of Hardy would be even better 
than it is. 

Royat A. GETTMANN 
University of Illinois 


Huco von HorMANNSTHAL. GESAMMELTE WERKE IN EINZELAUSGABEN. Her- 
ausgegeben von Herbert Steiner. Stockholm (Amsterdam): Bermann- 
Fischer. “Die Erzahlungen.” 1945. 464 S. sfr. 15.00. “Gedichte und ly- 
rische Dramen.” 1946. 560 S. sfr. 17.00. “Lustspiele I.” 1947. 462 S. sfr. 
20.00. ““Lustspiele IT.” 1948. 470 S. sfr. 20.00. 
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W ocke 
1. pre “ERZAHLUNGEN,” die soeben (in anderer Druckgestaltung) als erster 
Band einer Gesamtausgabe bei Suhrkamp in Frankfurt a.M. erscheinen, 
offenbaren, um mit Novalis zu reden, ““Magismus: Vereinigung beider, der 
Phantasie und Denkkraft.” Der junge Kaufmannssohn im “Miarchen der 
672. Nacht” wiihlt den Weg der Introversion. Erregend ist das Aufbrechen 
der sich immer mehr steigernden Angst sinnbildlich geschildert. Die Art des 
Sterbens wird Gericht tiber das Leben. Das Bruchstiick “Der goldene Apfel” 
zeigt unser Sein in seinen mannigfaltigen Méglichkeiten. Halt gibt die Ver- 
wurzlung im Ritselgrunde der Seele, in der reinen Mitte des weltweiten 
Innen, die wir ringend und zweifelnd suchen. Gedringt, die Fiille der au®eren 
Geschehnisse in straffer, fast gehetzter Darstellung spiegelnd, ist die Sprache 
in der “‘Reitergeschichte” (1898): Vergangenheit, Gegenwart, Zukunft ver- 
binden sich in einem einzigen Augenblick zu wiaihrendem Sein, aber diese Er- 
fahrung héchster Erfiillung ist Tod fiir den Menschen. Reizvoll ist es, ““Das 
Erlebnis des Marschalls von Bassompierre’”’ (1900) mit dem entsprechenden 
Abschnitt in Goethes “Unterhaltungen deutscher Ausgewanderten” zu 
vergleichen. Bei oft wértlicher Ubernahme einzelner Stellen fiigt H. v. H. den 
Bericht in sein Weltbild ein; er erweitert und vertieft die allmahlich anstei- 
gende Schilderung und bannt durch Bilder von symbolischer, den tragischen 
Ausgang fast beschwérender Kraft. Die Haltung des Mystikers zeigt “Das 
Mirchen von der verschleierten Frau.’”’ Es steht in inniger Beziehung zu 
dem “‘Bergwerk zu Falun,” Spiegel tiefster Raum- und Zeitlosigkeit unseres 
Innen. “Der Brief des letzten Contarin,” von héchstem menschlichen Verant- 
wortungsbewubtsein zeugend, kreist um die Frage der inneren Berechtigung, 
Erbe und Besitzer des Ahnengutes zu sein. In ““Lucidor’”’ verbirgt sich hinter 
dem duferst gewagten Verkleidungsmotiv das Problem des Gespaltenseins 
des Menschen, das auch in anderen Werken des Dichters gewichtig hervor- 
tritt. Die Erzihlung bildet die Grundlage fiir den Operntext “Arabella”; 
im einzelnen sei verwiesen auf die ausgezeichneten Ausfiihrungen bei Willi 
Schuh, Uber Opern von Richard Strau£ (Ziirich 1947) S. 53 ff. Von seltenem 
Zauber ist die Sprache in ““Andreas,”” unvergeBlich die Gestalt Romanas, die 
Schilderung des Finazzerhofes, die vergeistigte Zeichnung der Landschaft. 
Warum das Werk, dessen Anfang 1912/1913 niedergeschrieben wurde, un- 
vollendet geblieben ist? Mit dem Zusammenbruch der dsterreichischen Dop- 
pelmonarchie, die ihm sinnbildlich die Einheit in der Mannigfaltigkeit der 
Erscheinungen spiegelt, ward H. v. H. auch der inneren Heimat beraubt. Wie 
hatte er da in der Zeit die Gegenwart tiberwinden und eine héhere Wirklich- 
keit gestalten sollen! Kunst ist symbolischen Charakters: in der Seele des 
Dichters ruht die Kraft des Beschwérens, aber auch das zu Beschwérende 
selbst. In lebendiger Sorge um die Zukunft nach dem Ende des ersten Welt- 
kriegs wurzelt “Die Frau ohne Schatten,” in der Darstellung schwebender, 
erdgeléster als Goethes ““Miarchen,” das trotz der Fiille der Bilder und Sym- 
bole dem Urspriinglich-Sichtbaren verhaftet bleibt. Den Héhepunkt bildet 
eine groSartige Vision: die Bewirtung des ganz von Eigensucht erfiillten Kai- 
sers durch die Seelen der noch nicht ins Leben gerufenen Kinder—erinnert sei 
an Hans Carossas Gedicht “An das Ungeborene.”” Das Bruchstiick “Dam- 
merung und niichtliches Gewitter” schildert grauenerregend die Damonie des 
Lebens neben seiner geheimen Herrlichkeit und zeigt, wie der Knabe Euseb, 
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iiber sich hinausgehoben, den Entschlu® faBt, “Béses, Gemischtes, Dro- 
hendes auf sich zu nehmen und durchzustehen, also zu leben.” 

2. “Schwerlose Gebilde aus Worten,” verhiillen die Gedichte, meist aus 
den Jahren 1890-1899 stammend, vielfach das Bemiihen, aus der einigen Welt 
der Schénheit den Weg in die Wirklichkeit des Lebens zu finden. Immer wie- 
der verrit sich heimlich der Zwiespalt zwischen Ich und Gemeinschaft, immer 
wieder klingt leise die Frage nach beharrendem Sein in der Flucht der Dinge 
auf. Abschnitt I gibt im wesentlichen die Anordnung der Ausgabe von 1907, 
in Teil II und III werden die Verse méglichst in zeitlicher Folge geboten. 
Daneben behiilt die ‘““Nachlese” (Berlin 1934) ihren Wert, weil sie allein fast 
jedem Gedicht das Datum der Niederschrift beifiigt. Fiir die Verse ““Einem, 
der voriibergeht,” an Stefan George gerichtet, ist der Wortlaut der ““Nach- 
lese’”’ gewahlt, wihrend die Fassung im Briefwechsel zwischen George und 
H. v. H. kleine Abweichungen zeigt ; ihm ist iibrigens das Sonett “‘Der Prophet” 
entnommen. Es folgen die “Lyrischen Dramen”’: “Gestern,” “Der Tod des 
Tizian,” “Der Tor und der Tod,” “Der weife Fiacher,” “Der Kaiser und die 
Hexe,” “Das kleine Welttheater.” Wie der Verfasser dieser Spiele, “eines der 
grofen Wunder friiher Vollendung,” durch die “einmalige Meisterschaft der 
Form,” nicht minder durch “die Weltkenntnis, die nur aus magischer Intui- 
tion kommen konnte,”’ die damalige Jugend zu bannen wuBte, wie diese “nicht 
nur ihre héchsten Ambitionen, sondern auch die absolute dichterische Vollen- 
dung in der Gestalt eines beinahe Gleichaltrigen sich ereignen sah,” erzahlt 
mitreifiend aus eigener Erinnerung Stefan Zweig in der “Welt von gestern” 
(Suhrkamp 1947) S. 65 ff. Zum ersten Male vollstandig abgedruckt ist “Das 
Bergwerk zu Falun,” das am 4. Marz 1949 am Deutschen Theater zu Kon- 
stanz unter Heinz Hilpert seine Urauffiihrung erlebte. Elis Frébom itiber- 
windet irdische Sehnsucht durch mystische Entwerdung und sinkt schlieBlich 
in das groSe Geheimnis ein, der Stimme aus dem Unergriindlichen folgend,— 
Anna aber bleibt vernichtet zuriick, Opfer ihrer Liebe. Einen Nachtrag zum 
“Tod des Tizian” und “‘Anmerkungen”’ bringt der Anhang. 

3. “Florindo und die Unbekannte” sowie “Die Begegnung mit Carlo” 
stammen aus der friihesten Fassung von “Cristinas Heimreise.’’ Sie sind, vom 
kiinstlerischen Wert abgesehen, aufschluGreich fiir die Arbeitsart des Dichters; 
sie lassen die Wege ahnen, die seine Phantasie und sein Gestaltungswille ge- 
gangen sind. Die Darstellung ist verhaltnismafig breit, die Scenen muten oft 
wie ein Suchen an; es ist, als umkreisten sie noch fragend das Riatsel der ein- 
zelnen Personen, vor allem das Florindos: neben diesem, bezw. im Gegensatz 
zu ihm, stand urspriinglich nicht der Kapitiin, sondern Carlo. Die spitere 
Fassung ist knapper, verdichteter, tiefer; das geheimnisvolle Verzweigtsein 
von Menschen und Geschehnissen leuchtet in einer Sprache auf, die wie durch 
einen zarten Schleier die Hinter- und Untergriinde des Lebens von fern sicht- 
bar werden la4@t. Das Drama selbst wird im wesentlichen nach der ersten 
Buchausgabe geboten; die ‘‘neue veranderte Fassung” ist in den Gesammelten 
Werken (1934) wiedergegeben: sie endet mit Florindos Abschied und bringt 
den zweiten Teil des bisherigen zweiten Aufzuges als dritten Akt. Der vor- 
liegende Druck versetzt uns am Schlu® in Cristinas Heimat: Florindo tritt 
zuriick, im Mittelpunkt steht Cristina. Freilich wirkt der dritte Aufzug breit, 
und es ist begreiflich, da sich spater der Dichter auf Reinhardts Rat und um 
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der Biihnenwirkung willen zu der entscheidenden Anderung entschlossen hat: 
in der gekiirzten Form ist Florindos Wille, sich von Cristina zu trennen, deut- 
lich herausgearbeitet; das Schicksal der Titelheldin bleibt allerdings mehr 
verhiillt, aber in der nur leise angedeuteten Art zugleich den Leser in Span- 
nung haltend. Episoden zum ersten und zweiten Akt bringt der Anhang. In 
seiner sprachlichen Eigenart ist der Text des “Rosenkavaliers,” der “Komédie 
fiir Musik,” ungemein aufschluGreich. Die Worte sind gleich Gefa®en offen, 
fiir die Musik, die in sie einstrémt. Wort- und Tondichter schaffen gemeinsam 
ein Neues, Héheres, das als untrennbare Einheit die Seele beriihrt und in ihr 
fortwirkt. Dem “Rosenkavalier” haben iibrigens Richard Wagners “‘Meister- 
singer” “entfernt als Vorbild” gedient. In einem Briefe H. v. H.’s an Richard 
Strau® hei®t es (1.7.29): “Wie dort das Niirnberg von 1500 ist hier das 
theresianische Wien—eine wirkliche, darum glaubliche ganze Stadtwelt 

— der eigentliche Trager des Ganzen, und durch dieses Ganze werden die 
Fi iguren lebendig” (Neue Ziircher Zeitung vom 30.1.1944). Hinter den Verklei- 
dungsscenen (Oktavian/Mariandel) verbirgt sich bei allem Zauber, der sie 
umgibt, ein tieferer, gleichnishafter Sinn: der “Unterschied zwischen Sein 
und Erscheinung”’; von ihm sprechen auch Aufzeichungen zu “Andreas,” 
der “an dem Dualismus” von K6rper und Geist leidet und “nun lernt, hinter 
dem einen das andere, immer das eine als Trager des anderen zu fiihlen.” 
Erweiterungen, die H. v. H. fiir das Opernbuch des “Rosenkavaliers”’ geschrie- 
ben hat, sind auf den letzten Seiten abgedruckt. 

4. Der zweite Band der “Lustspiele” bringt zunichst das Bruchstiick 
“Silvia im Stern” und Entwiirfe fiir eine spitere Fassung aus der Zeit 1921 
/1922. Den Keim bildet eine Tagebuchaufzeichnung vom Marz 1907, die von 
der merkwiirdigen Jugend der Julie de l’Espinasse und von der Beschaftigung 
mit ihren Briefen berichtet. Silvia, vielfach verkannt, ist “ein Kind, das sich 
seine Kindlichkeit unter den schwiarzesten Schicksalen bewahrt hat.” Fein 
abgestuft sind die sie umwerbenden Manner gezeichnet. Mancherlei Faden 
fiihren zu dem “Schwierigen”; man denke an Ausspriiche Silvias wie: “Mir 
ist manchmal, als ob alle Worte, die’s gibt, nur dazu da wiren, daf man sich 
damit verwirrt,’”’ oder: “Die Worte sind schamlos. Das Denken ist schamhaft.” 
Die Ubertragung von Moliéres Drama “Le mariage forcé’’ (“Die Heirat wider 
Willen’’) halt sich getreu an den franzésischen. Text, nur hier und da sind ein- 
zelne Sitze iibergangen. Die Sprache ist voll Geist, treffend in Witz und Satire. 
Nicht selten ist das, was die Vorlage knospenhaft birgt, ans Licht gehoben: 
der Ausdruck wird schiarfer, schlagender, der Hintergrund ernster, bisweilen 
fast drohend. Obwohl Posse, zeigt das Stiick Moliéres “hohen Stil,” von dem 
H. v. H. gern spricht. In oft beklemmender Wahrhaftigkeit bieten “Die Lasti- 
gen,” eine dichterische Neugestaltung nach Moliéres Lustspiel “Les facheux,” 
ein zur tragischen Groteske verdichtetes Bild der alltaglichen Welt. Auch sie 
sind Ausdruck des Willens, als Erbe an der Uberlieferung der abendlandlichen 
Kultur schépferisch Anteil zu nehmen. Letzte Ritsel der Sprache beriihrt 
“Der Schwierige”’ (zwei nicht in die Buchausgabe aufgenommene Stellen sind 
als Ergiinzung beigefiigt). “Das Reden basiert auf einer indezenten Selbstiiber- 
schitzung.” Doch “Der tiefe Brunnen weif es wohl, Einst waren alle tief und 
stumm/Und alle wuften drum,” beginnt das Gedicht “Weltgeheimnis.” 
Worte erregen argste Mifverstindnisse und fiihren auch in dem Drama zu 
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Irrungen und Wirrnissen. Im Gegensatz dazu beachte man das Gesprich 
zwischen Hans Karl und Helene (S. 389 ff): mégen die anderen durch grenzen- 
lose Weiten von einander getrennt sein, hier steigt aus der Seele zweier Men- 
schen ein tief Gemeinsames auf. Nicht der Augenblick, in dem die Umgebung 
genieBend lebt, ist fiir die beiden “alles.” Ein “Traum von groSer Magie” 
bannt und vereint sie. Ihr Schicksal vollzieht sich im Rahmen einer gesell- 
schaftlichen Schicht, die heute der Vergangenheit angehért, aber im Spiegel 
der Dichtung fiir immer festgehalten ist. 

Am Schluf bringen die Bande bisweilen Vermerke iiber Ort und Zeit der 
ersten Verdéffentlichung. Da sei auf Herbert Steiners ausfiihrliche Biblio- 
graphie verwiesen, abgedruckt in dem umfassenden, wegweisenden Buch von 
Karl J. Naef, Hugo von Hofmannsthals Wesen und Werk (Ziirich und Leipzig, 
1938). 

Zu des Dichters Schaffen gehéren die Briefe. Die in Buchform gesam- 
melten sind kaum mehr erreichbar. Weitere Proben bringen u.a.: die Erin- 
nerungsbande von Carl J. Burckhardt (Basel 1944; Miinchen 1948) und Erika 
Brecht (Innsbruck 1946); ferner: die Schweizerische Musikzeitung vom 1. 
Juni 1944 (Sonderheft: “Richard Strau% zum 80. Geburistag”); Das Sil- 
berboot, 4. Jahrg. (1948), Heft 1; Die Neue Rundschau, Frithjahr 1948, Heft 
10 sowie Die Stockholmer Neue Rundschau, “Auswahl” (Suhrkamp, Berlin und 
Frankfurt am Main 1949); Gru der Insel an Hans Carossa (1949) S. 10 u. S. 
216-219. 

Hetmut WockE 
Werste iiber Bad Oeynhausen, Westfalen 


STUDIES ON THE Dorset D1atect. By Bertil Widén. Lund Studies in English 
XVI. 179 pp. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1949. 


ALTHOUGH THE Linguistic Allas of the United States and Canada got under 
way two decades ago and the first volumes appeared in 1939, Widén nowhere 
mentions it—though he does cite inferior American works no more ancient. 
To this incomprehensible oversight can be traced several grave errors in 
method that no one acquainted with the Aélas could have made: the failure 
to include informants of several generations, the lack of comparable data 
(which can only be obtained through systematic work sheets), artificiality in 
the texts phonographically recorded, a transcription system which uses the 
same diacritic [:] te indicate both qualitative and quantitative vowel dis- 
tinctions, and a lack of familiarity with the phonemic principle in particular 
and with descriptive method in general. The transcription seems to be good, 
though one would expect to find in Dorsetshire at least occasional occurrences 
of high central [a] in broom, etc.;! his rapport with his informants seems to 
have been good; scattered grammatical and lexical data suggest possible affilia- 
tions between Dorset speech and some of the speech areas of the Atlantic 
Seaboard States. But the defects in Widén’s method limit the usefulness of 
his study. 

The blame, however, belongs less to Widén than to his preceptors. Euro- 


1 The true test of any phonetic transcription is, of course, whether or not it can be 
converted into a phonemic one. 


ee AE ec A AERC i NL DALLA GE LEI NEE AL SRB 
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pean students of English have lagged drastically behind Americans—and be- 
hind their European colleagues in Romance studies—in their knowledge, 
appreciation, and application of the principles of linguistic geography. Euro- 
pean students of English dialects spend most of their time comparing ‘dialect’ 
pronunciations with those of ‘middle English’ or ‘standard English,” ignoring 
the historical and cultural forces that have spread various types of linguistic 
forms. There is a place for such comparison, but it can be done anytime and 
anywhere, after the data are in; the tendencies of modern industrial societies 
to obliterate local differences will make it increasingly difficult to obtain these 
data. As Bloomfield pointed out,’ the two most effective ways in which dialect 
research can be conducted are (1) to describe the phenomena of a single dialect 
as they actually occur; (2) to record from living informants the distribution of 
linguistic forms in space or time.‘ It is hoped that most future European dia- 
lect studies will be of these two types, without which effective comparative 
studies cannot be made. 
RAVEN I. McDavn, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


VOKALISMUS DER MUNDART VON EMMERSTEDT. By Edvin Brugge. (Lunder 
Germanistische Forschungen, Vol. 14 [Lund University diss.] Pp. 196, 
plus 23 maps. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1944. 


EMMERSTEDT, a small farming village near Helmstedt, without rail or impor- 
tant highway transportation, lies about halfway between Braunschweig and 


Magdeburg. Dr. Brugge chose it, therefore, as typical of the speech of eastern 
Eastphalia.* Hov «ver, he did not confine himself to the speech of the village, 
but included in his field investigations nearly 1000 square kilometers embracing 
the upper Aller Valley and a portion of the Ohre Valley to the east.’ 

Although the area is a rather complicated one and some dialect spreading 
has taken place from nearly every direction, the most important influences 
are from Braunschweig and Magdeburg, which have taken turns in dominating 
the region. In addition, early trade routes connected the cities, so that no 
clear isogloss bundle sets off the east from the west. For example, the lines for 
fiinf (fif, fiwa:finawa, fmwa) and wns (ijs:yns) cross the Aller almost at 
right angles, but those for alt, kalt, halten (Slt, kdlt, hdln:elt, kelt, help) 
follow the Aller Valley. 


? Not only are these terms loose and ambiguous, but if taken too seriously they may 
set up a spurious genetic relationship. Southern British Received Standard (presumably 
what Widén means by Standard English) has borrowed many features from other British 
dialects, notably the 3 sg. present verbal ending /-s/-z/-0z/ from Northern dialects. 

5 Language (New York, 1933), p. 323. 

* See McDavid, “Some Principles for American Dialect Study,” Studies in Linguts- 
tics, Vol. 1, No. 12 (1943). 

5 The lack of such studies of British dialects, especially a linguistic atlas of the 
British Isles, makes it difficult to use the American Aélas for interpreting possible Brit- 
ish origins of American dialects. 

6 See Der Grosse Brockhaus, 15th ed., 1929. vol. rv, map 32, facing p. 584. 

7 The field work was done during the summers of 1932, 1934, and 1939. 
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One can have only praise for the thoroughness with which Dr. Brugge has 
performed his task. Beginning with the documents of the fifteenth century he 
seems to have made use of all the pertinent materials which might aid in under- 
standing the development of the dialect, and has correlated his findings with 
those of other dialect geographers who have investigated adjoining areas. 
He has included fifteen lexical items, an extensive bibliography, and several 
pages of folklore in phonetic transcription. Since the area is now divided be- 
tween the British and Russian occupation zones, the value of Dr. Brugge’s 
study is apparent. 

A. L. Davis 
Western Reserve University 


TRAGISCHE LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Von Walter Muschg. A. Francke. AG- 
Verlag, Bern, 1948. 


OB DIESES vorziigliche Werk als Beitrag zum Goethejahr gedacht war, ent- 
zieht sich unsrer Kenntnis. Sicher ist, daf8 es im Sinne Goethes geschrieben ist 
und daf es diesem Methode, vielleicht sogar seinen eigenartigen Titel ver- 
dankt. In der “Kampagne in Frankreich” “spricht Goethe, der kurz vorher im 
Tasso sein persénliches Dichterleid gestaltet hatte, von’ der Tragik des Dich- 
tertums, und Eckermann gegeniiber bezeichnet er das Schicksal des deutschen 
Dichters als das eines “deutschen Martyrers.” AuSerungen dieser Art lieSen 
sich haufen. Sie bestiatigen nur das, was alle echten Dichter von je empfunden 
haben und was durch das tragische Los so vieler besiegelt wird. Alles grofe 
Dichtertum ist Leiden, und zwar ein Leiden vielfacher Art: an der eigenen 
Existenz, an der Verlorenheit und Fremdheit in der Welt, an der Enge der 
Gesellschaft und Hirte der Zeit, am eigenen Ungeniigen, an Schuld und Phan- 
tasie, an hundert anderen wirklichen und eingebildeten Néten. All das ist be- 
kannt und an einzelnen Gestalten genugsam erliutert worden. An die grofe 
Aufgabe, das gesamte Dichtertum und die Dichtung iiberhaupt unter die 
tragische Beleuchtung zu riicken, hat sich bis Muschg niemand gewagt. Viel- 
leicht waren vor der gegenwartigen Weltkatastrophe die Voraussetzungen fiir 
solche Leistung gar nicht gegeben oder wenigstens nicht erkannt. Die Zeit 
war trotz der Zusammenbriiche des ersten Weltkriegs und trotz der iiberall 
aufflammenden Feuerzeichen einer neuen Katastrophe optimistisch wie je 
zuvor, und die Wissenschaft, die Magd und Helferin der Zeit, war demselben 
Geist verfallen. Warnende Stimmen Einzelner wurden nicht gehért oder als 
Ausbriiche verschrobener Gehirne verulkt. Man schwairmte sogar von einem 
neuen Humanismus, aber vergaf dabei seinen Trager, den einmaligen Men- 
schen mit seiner besonderen Not und dem nur ihm auferlegten Schicksal. Die 
Methoden nahmen iiberhand und wetteiferten miteinander in der Beschwé- 
rung von Ideen, Kraften, Trieben, Komplexen, Struktur- und Formprinzi- 
pien, aus denen man die menschliche Gestalt mosaikartig zusammensetzte, 
ohne sich bewuft zu sein, da man dabei demselben mechanischen Kausali- 
titsverfahren verfallen war, das man in der verhaften Naturwissenschaft so 
leidenschaftlich bekampfte. Mit dem zweiten Weltkrieg wurde das mit einem 
Male anders. Gegen die totale Zerstérung half keine fisthetische Schénred- 
nerei und kein unverbindliches philosophisches Geflunker. Der Mensch, der 
der Vernichtung entkam, stand iiberall vor dem leeren, starrenden Nichts, 
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aus dem er kaum mehr gerettet hatte als seine nackte, ganz an das Schicksal 
hingeworfene Existenz. Nichts war eigentlich mehr wirklich als die Tragik 
selbst. Wenn die Wissenschaft aus dem Hérsaal und der Studierstube wieder 
an den Menschen herankommen wollte, so mufte sie von dieser Tatsache aus- 
gehen. Sie mufSte selbst tragisch werden, denn wie sollte sie dem Leben ge- 
recht werden, wenn sie nicht den Mut hatte, dieses tragische Leben zu bejahen 
und es darstellend zu bewaltigen! Hierzu bedurfte es nicht des Wissens allein, 
sondern einer mutigen, entschlossenen Tat. Indem Walter Muschg sich zu 
dieser Tat entschlo&, wies er nicht nur unserer, sondern im weiteren Sinn jeder 
Wissenschaft, welche im Dienst der menschlichen Sinnergriindung steht, den 
Weg. Die Methode, die er dabei verfolgte, hat ihm Goethe gegeben. Goethe 
selbst bezeichnete sie als die morphologische, die Lehre von der Bildung und 
Umbildung der Gestalt, die er, wie bekannt, in allen seinen naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Forschungen beobachtete, und der er die Entdeckung der Urpflanze, 
des tierischen Typus und der Urphinomene verdankte. Diese Methode, die 
lingst von der Naturwissenschaft tibernommen wurde, hat sich in unserer 
Wissenschaft erst in den letzten Jahren Geltung verschaffit, nachdem Franz 
Schultz sie in seiner ““Klassik und Romantik der Deutschen” erfolgreich ange- 
wandt und durch sein Beispiel Giinther Miiller, Kurt Hildebrandt, Grete 
Schaeder u.a. zu tiefgreifenden Sonderstudien iiber Goethe veranlaSt hat. 
Das Verdienst von Muschg besteht darin, sie, soweit ich sehen kann, zum er- 
stenmal auf das Gesamtproblem des Dichtertums und der Dichtung iiber- 
tragen und damit der Forschung neue Aufgaben gestellt und neue Erkennt- 
nisse geboten zu haben. Nun ist es aber nicht so, da er diese Methode einfach 
von Goethe iibernommen hitte. Sie ist ihm selbst eine tief innerliche Ange- 
legenheit, offenbar ein Ausdruck seiner zur Mystik und Existenzphilosophie 
neigenden Weltanschauung, die allerdings durch das Erlebnis der Zeit ge- 
stirkt und durch das Studium Goethes wesentlich geklart und geférdert 
worden ist. Auf Seite 362 seines Werkes gibt Muschg kurz Auskunft iiber Sinn 
und Bedeutung dieser Methode. Goethesche Begriffe wie Urpflanze, Typus, 
Urphinomen, Organismus, Gestaltung, Gestalt, Urbild etc. ziehen sich wie 
rote Faden durch das Gedankengewebe seines Werkes hindurch, aber es ist 
auffallend, wie selten der goethesche Lieblingsbegriff der Steigerung verwen- 
det wird. Der Grund ist gewif darin zu suchen, daf} Muschg an der fortschrei- 
tenden Metamorphose weniger interessiert ist als an der riickschreitenden, aus 
der sich die Auflésung der Gestalt, ihr Kranksein und ihr Tod, das Grund- 
thema seines Werkes, allein erklairen la8t. So kommt ein pessimistischer Zug 
in das Ganze hinein, fiir den aber Muschg selbst nicht verantwortlich ist, 
weil er ihm einfach durch die grauenhaften Enthiillungen aus dem tragischen 
Leben der Dichter aufgezwungen wird. 

Die Anlage des Werkes, das mit seinen erfreulich knappen Anmerkungen 
und dem Namenregister 470 Seiten umfaft, ist streng logisch dreigeteilt; aber 
diese Logik ist so kiinstlerisch verdeckt, daf sie sich nur dem aufmerksamen 
Leser erschlieSt. Die beiden ersten Hauptkapitel, “Die Berufung” und “Die 
Armut” enthalten die sechs Kulturformen des Dichters: ““Die Zauberer,” “Die 
Seher,” “Die Priester,” “Die Sanger,” “Die Poeten” und “Die Biirger,” die 
alle auf eine gemeinsame Grundform,” die des ‘““Vaganten,” zuriickgefiihrt 
werden. Der Ausdruck “Kulturformen” ist nicht gerade gliicklich gewihlt, 
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da mit ihm die unstindischen und die staéndisch gebundenen Dichter gemeint 
sind. Besser wire vielleicht doch der Sprangersche Begriff der “Lebensfor- 
men,” die dem Verfasser sicher vorgeschwebt haben. Doch es kommt nicht 
auf die Namen, sondern die Sache an, und die Sache ist die, da® es sich bei 
den ersten sechs Kulturformen um Typen, bei den Vaganten um einen allum- 
fassenden Urtypus, gleichsam um eine Idee im goetheschen Sinne, handelt, 
wozu die tibrigen nur verschiedene Spielarten sind. Es wird ausdriicklich ge- 
sagt, da keiner dieser Typen in Wirklichkeit genau so vorkommt, wie er zu 
Beginn eines jeden Kapitels synthetisch, d.h. als Zusammenschau der durch 
Vergleich gewonnenen individuellen Ahnlichkeiten, gegeben wird. Typen sind 
auch hier wie bei Goethe und Dilthey keine Real- sondern Richtungswerte, 
Normen, an denen jeder einzelne Fall gemessen wird, ohne aber von ihnen 
villig aufgesogen zu werden. In Wirklichkeit ist jeder grofe Dichter eine 
Mischung aus verschiedenen Typen. Goethe z.B. wird in jedem Kapitel 
erwahnt, andere Dichter wie Milton, Voltaire, Hélderlin, Kleist in zwei und 
mehr. Diese beiden Kapitel bilden den ersten Teil der “Trilogie.” Der zweite 
Teil umfaft die Kapitel: “Die Verbannung,” “Das Leiden,” “Die Entsagung,” 
“Die Schuld.” Er handelt von den du®eren und inneren Leiden, denen der 
Dichter ausgesetzt ist, seinem politischen, sozialen, erotischen Ungliick und 
seiner tiefsten Schuld, die darin besteht, “daf seine Liebe nicht auf die 
Menschen, sondern auf das Werk gerichtet ist.” Im dritten Teil, der die drei 
Kapitel “Die Phantasie,” “Die Vollendung,” “Der Ruhm” enthilt, kommt 
der Verfasser auf das Wesen der Dichtung selbst zu sprechen. Dieses wird in 
der Phantasie erkannt, die allerdings, wie alles, was dem Dichter eigen ist und 
begegnet, eine gefahrliche, oft tétliche Sache ist, weil sie die Grenzen zwischen 
Traum und Wirklichkeit verwischt, im “‘Paroxysmus des Schaffens phantas- 
tische und abnorme Formen”’ annimmt, in Unzurechnungsfahigkeit, Taumel, 
Rausch, Wahnsinn iibergeht und zu Tod oder Selbstmord fiihren kann. Die in 
diesem Kapitel gegebenen Ausfiihrungen iiber das Wesen der Lyrik, Epik 
und Dramatik gehéren zum Besten im ganzen Buch, jedenfalls bei weitem 
zum Erfreulichsten. Wollte man nun aber zu diesem Gerippe eine auch nur 
annihernde Vorstellung von dem reichen Leben geben, das in dem Buch 
mit dramatischer Spannung und hichster kiinstlerischer Gestaltungskraft 
aus einem erstaunlich umfassenden Tatsachenwissen geboten wird, so 
wiirde man eine lange Abhandlung schreiben miissen, nur um sich bald davon 
zu tiberzeugen, da®B auch die eingehendste Beschreibung keinen Begriff davon 
zu geben vermag. Die Typen, wie sie hier geschildert sind, leben. Sie bewegen 
sich leibhaft vor unseren Augen, sie sprechen zu uns durch Worte und 
Handlungen, aus denen Gram, Verzweiflung, Hunger, Furcht, Todesangst, 
aber auch Neid, Ha®, Gier, Brunst, Ehrsucht, Ruhm und Machtverlangen 
brechen, mit einem Wort: das grenzenlose Leid, die gefiihrliche Verlassenheit 
der mit dem Genie gezeichneten Existenz. Man schaut hier in letzte mensch- 
liche Abgriinde hinein, und manchmal méchte man mit den armen Gequilten 
aufheulen, so erschiitternd ist ihre Tragik. Freilich packt uns auch gelegent- 
lich die Wut tiber die verschlagene List, die boshaft quiilerische Gaunerei, die 
perfide Verstellung, die kalte Berechnung und die wegwerfende Lieblosigkeit, 
die sich oft hinter scheinheiliger Maske bergen, die aber schonungslos, ohne 
Riicksicht auf Schul- und Modemeinungen, an den Pranger gestellt werden. 
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Es weht hier eine unerbittlich wahrhaftige Luft, die sich wohl gelegentlich zu 
schneidend auf ert, vor deren Ernst und Ehrlichkeit man aber nur die héchste 
Achtung haben muf. Es brennt ein fast kalvinischer Bekenntnismut in jedem 
Satz und Wort, der nicht fiir Schwachmiitige und vor allem nicht fiir ds- 
thetisch empfindsame GeniiBlinge bestimmt ist. Interessierte dieses Schlages 
lassen am besten ihre Finger davon. Fiir andere, denen gut schweizerische 
Aufrichtigkeit zusagt, die manchmal grob, aber nie boshaft werden kann, 
ist es doch ein Hochgenu mit anzusehen, wie hier und dort die Drapierungen 
von aufgeputzten Selbstlobern oder Modegré®en heruntergerissen werden und 
statt des Popanz eine triste Figur erscheint, die bald die Fratze des Teufels, 
bald die des geilen Affen, zuweilen auch die des Charlatans und gewissenlosen 
Betriigers zeigt. Beispiele? Wer Lust an solchen Exekutionen hat, der lese 
selbst. Er wird sicher auf seine Rechnung kommen. Eine solche Darstellung in 
Schwarz-in-Schwarz miiSte abstoBend und niederdriickend wirken, wenn sie 
von einem moralistischen Gerichtsvollzieher geiibt wire. Das ist aber hier 
keineswegs der Fall. Der Verfasser hat eine innige Liebe zur Dichtkunst. Er ist 
bei aller griindlichen Wissenschaftlichkeit Kiinstler genug, um an seine Charak- 
tere keine fremden Mafstiibe anzulegen, sondern alle aus sich selbst zu er- 
klaren, wobei ihm seine kristallklare kritische Sicht und seine hochgepflegte 
und doch so einfache Sprachform treffliche Dienste leisten. Je nach Sachlage 
wird da mit dem Schwert dreingehauen oder mit feinstem Pinsel gestrichelt, 
immer aber das rechte Wort am rechten Platz gefunden, und das ohne Miihe, 
obschon man die strenge stilistische Selbstzucht tiberall verspiirt. Auch das ist 
eine Wohltat, geradezu eine Befreiung, nach dem Bombast psychologischer 
Wiihlereien und geistesgeschichtlicher Verstiegenheiten, mit denen wir so 
lange iiberfiittert worden sind. 

Auch der Stil ist eine Erziehung zur Wahrhaftigkeit, um die es in diesem 
Buch ausschlieBlich geht. Die Saize sind einfach gebaut, kein Wort wird zu 
viel gesagt, Partizipialkonstruktionen sind durchweg vermieden, und doch 
ist iiberall Rhythmus und Wohllaut. 

Ein Nachteil des Werkes, der sich aber aus der Natur der Sache ergibt, 
liegt darin, daf die einzelnen Dichter in verschiedenen Kapiteln behandelt 
werden miissen, eben weil sie verschiedenen Typen angehéren. Sie werden so 
gleichsam in Stiicke zerschnitten, die dann der Leser, der sich um ein Ganzes 
bemiiht, zusammenlesen muf. Besonders stérend ist das bei so komplizierten 
Gestalten wie Grillparzer, Kleist, Milton, Mérike, Hebbel und erst recht bei 
Goethe, der wie ein Proteus erscheint, den man nicht recht fassen kann. Man 
wird sich iiber diesen Goethe nicht klar. Manchmal hat man den Eindruck, 
da er bei allem Abgriindigen, Zauberhaften und Eruptiven doch zu sehr 
der heidnische Weltmann und Aristokrat ist, in dem ein heimlicher GenieSer 
und Spiefer steckt. Auf das Seher- und Prophetentum Goethes wird, wie auf 
seine Hilfsbereitschaft und Dankbarkeit, entschieden zu wenig Gewicht ge- 
legt. Doch muf man es dem Verfasser zu gute halten, daf er kein abgerundetes 
Goethebild, sondern lediglich die Komponenten seiner Existenz geben will. 
Diese sind allerdings so vielfaltig, da& Ubersehungen entschuldbar sind. Die 
Lésung wire ein ganzes Goethebuch, und das sahen wir gerne von so tiichtiger 
Hand geschrieben. 

Einige vertraute Namen wie die Dehmels, Liliencrons, Gétts, Hesses und 
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Gerhart Hauptmanns fanden leider keine Beriicksichtigung und doch hatte 
jeder von ihnen genug zum Thema “Tragik” beizutragen vermocht. Be- 
sonders nahe scheinen dem Verfasser Gotthelf, Pestalozzi, Hebel, Eichendorff 
und Stifter zu stehen. Von ihnen spricht er immer mit einer stillen Liebe, und 
wir glauben nicht fehl zu gehen, wenn wir vermuten, da sein schén gediegener 
Stil Stifter verpflichtet ist. 
ERNST JOCKERS 
University of Pennsylvania 


STATEMENT 


IN HIs review of “Some Recent Goethe Literature” (Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, October, 1949, page 617) Professor Wolfgang Paulsen says 
in reference to my Study of Goethe that the author “has allowed himself to be 
carried away by his psychological considerations to an amazing extent, at 
times to the point of twisting the facts by basing his deductions on transla- 
tions of passages that are highly debatable.” As an illustration he quotes 
page 89 of my book where I discuss a passage from Goethe’s letter to Herder 
of March 27, 1784, announcing his discovery of the intermaxillary bone and 
saying: “Ich habe gefunden—weder Gold noch Silber, aber was mir eine un- 
sigliche Freude macht.” I took this in its context as meaning that Goethe 
had discovered something that “the treasured more than silver and gold” and 
Mr. Paulsen objects. But if, as we can hardly doubt, Goethe had Acts m1: 6 in 
mind, where Peter cures the cripple of his lameness, saying: “Silber und Gold 
habe ich nicht; was ich aber habe, das gebe ich dir,”’ then surely I was not 
reading anything into the text that was not implicitly there. Mr. Paulsen 
sees a jocose reference to the silver mines at Ilmenau, which, as he points out, 
had been reopened the month before. But this can only be a conjecture—to 
my mind, a dubious one—and does not remove the Biblical reference. 

While half dismissing the illustration, Mr. Paulsen nevertheless retains it. 
If he has no better support for his contention than this, he had no right to pub- 
lish it. He notes that other illustrations “could be added.” I should like to 
know which they are. 

BARKER FAIRLEY 
University of Toronto 
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Press, 1949. Pp. xi+240. $3.75. 
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N. J.: Princeton University Press for American-Scandinavian Founda- 
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English, Number 5). New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1949. Pp. xii+589. $6.50. 

Marston, Everett C., Loring M. Thompson, and Frank Zacher. Business 
Communication. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. 
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Martini, Fritz, Vom Geist der Dichtung. Geddchtnisschrift fiir Robert Petsch. 
Hamburg: Hoffmann und Campe Verlag, 1949. Pp. 409. 

Mohl, Ruth, Studies in Spenser, Milton and the Theory of Monarchy. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. ix+144. $2.50. 

Moret, André, Anthologie du Minnesang. Introduction, textes, notes et glossaire. 
(Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique, xm). Paris: Aubier, Editions 
Montaigne, 1949. Pp. 305. 

Notopoulos, James A., The Platonism of Shelley: A Study of Platonism and 
the Poetic Mind. Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1949. Pp. xiii 
+671. $7.50. 

Requadt, Paul, Lichtenberg: Zum Problem der deutschen A phoristik. Hameln: 
Verlag der Biicherstube Fritz Seifert [1948]. Pp. 178. 

Reichert, Herbert W., Basic Concepts in the Philosophy of Gottfried Keller. 
(University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, No. I). Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1949, 

Robertson, D. A., Jr. (editor), English Institute Essays. 1948. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. x +219. $3.00. 

Sengle, Friedrich, Wieland: Mit 23 Bildern und Beilagen. Stuttgart: J. B. 
Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1949. Pp. 610. DM. 19.— paper; 
24.50 cloth. 

Shine, Hill and Helen Chadwick Shine. The Quarterly Review under Gifford. 
Identification of Contributors. 1809-1824. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. xxiii+108. $3.00. 

Unesco, Goethe. Unesco’s Homage on the Occasion of the Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of his Birth. (Unesco Publication 411). [Paris: Unesco], 1949. 
Pp. xvii+179. $1.50. 

Viétor, Karl, Georg Biichner, Politik. Dichtung. Wissenschaft. Bern: A. Francke 

AG. Verlag [1949]. Pp. 303. S. fr. 11.80, paper; 15.50 cloth. 
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Wagner, Bernard M. (editor), The Appreciation of Shakespeare: A Collection 
of Criticism—Philosophic, Literary, and Esthetic—by great writers and 
scholar-critics of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. Wash- 
ington: Georgetown University Press, 1948. Pp. xiii+481 +40. $5.00. 

Walter, Friedrich (editor), Selections from Thomas Mann. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+179. 90¢ 

Ward, F. Earl, English for Communication. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1949. Pp. xv +538. $3.00. 

A Workbook in English Communication. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1949. Pp. ix+176. $1.75. 

Weisgerber, Joh. Leo, Der Sinn des Wortes Deutsch. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1949. Pp. v+192. DM. 10.80. 

Zink, Georges, Le Wunderer. Fac-Simile de l’ Edition de 1503. Avec introduction, 
notes et bibliographie. (Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique, xrv). 
Paris: Aubier, Editions Montaigne, 1949. Pp. 101. 





AN INVITATION TO LINGUISTICS SCHOLARS 


AN INVITATION TO SCHOLARS ENGAGED IN THE QUANTITATIVE INVESTIGATION OF 
SPEECH-BEHAVIOR TO SUBMIT REPRINTS, BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ITEMS AND REPORTS OF 
WORK IN PROCESS, EXTENDED BY THE COMMITTEE ON QUANTITATIVE LINGUISTICS, 
OPERATING UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY 
THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF LINGUISTS, HELD AT PARIS, JULY 19-24, 1948. 


Please be advised that the Executive Committee originally charged to make arrangements for the Sixth 
International Congress of Linguists that was held in Paris, July 19-24, 1948, decided to establish experi- 
mentally a special Section (C) to be devoted to a discussion of the problem of the statistical study of speech, 
with suggestions invited from all interested linguists. The response was immediate and widespread. 

At the resulting Section-Discussion, the consensus of opinion of the Congress can be thus briefly sum- 
marized: Recognition must now be made of the great value of the application of statistical principles to the 
study of linguistic and literary phenomena, as has already been amply demonstrated by the substantial re- 
search that has been accomplished thereby since the 1920’s. In this trend we see merely an extension into 
the field of linguistic research of a scientific methodology, of which the tremendous value has already been 
established beyond question in the fields of physics, biology, and psychology. It is now clear that no descrip- 
tion of a language or of its historical grammar may be viewed as complete that lacks a thorough quantitative 
study of its elements. It is considered to be the Congress’s urgent task to make linguists realize the impor- 
tance of quantitative studies for the more complete understanding of problems of linguistic process, as well as 
the importance of these quantitative studies for an understanding of the “broader psychological and socio- 
logical problems”’ implicit therein. Moreover the active cooperation and participation of colleagues in related 
fields are to be elicited. 

Accordingly at its session of July 22, 1948, the Congress voted to establish a committee of nine members 
to be charged with the execution of its wishes, and thereupon elected the following persons to be members of 
the Committee: The Professors (1) M. Cohen, of the Sorbonne, Paris, (2) W. Doroszewski, of the University 
of Warsaw, Warsaw, (3) V. Georgiev, The University of Sofia, Sofia, (4) B. Migliorini, the University of 
Florence, Florence, (5) F. Mossé, Sorbonne, Paris, (6) A.S.C. Ross, University of Birmingham, Birmingham, 
(7) H. Spang-Hanssen, University of Copenhagen, Copenhagen, (8) G. K. Zipf, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A., and (9) B. Trnka, Secretary, Caroline University, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

The instructions to the committee, now known as The Committee on Quantitative Linguistics, are: 
“Dans sa premiére réunion la commission a dressé le suivant plan de travail pour l’année, 1949: 1. Rédiger 
des informations pour tous ceux qui s’occupent de travaux de statistique; 2. Projeter une bibliographie de 
travaux statistiques; 3. Subventionner des travaux statistiques en cours; 4. Les congressistes étaient priés 
d’addresser leur travaux statistiques au secretaire.” 

After extensive deliberations, the Committee now summarizes its objectives as follows: 

1. To set up concrete empiric principles for a systematic quantitative research into linguistic systems; 

2. To establish quantitative characteristics of languages on a comparative basis (e.g., comparative cul- 
tural-chronological strata, comparative meaning-frequency distributions, etc.); 

3. To disclose the underlying principles that govern the frequency-distributions of linguistic elements; 

4. To disclose by means of accepted scientific methodology the relationships between these observed 
frequency-distributions, and the “qualitative” aspects of individual and social human behavior. 

ALL INTERESTED PERSONS are invited to communicate at once directly with the undersigned 
secretary of the Committee, to whom all relevant material, information, and requests for support are also to 
be transmitted. (Abstract discussions are not solicited.) 


FOR THE COMMITTEE ON QUANTITATIVE LINGUISTICS 
by Professor B. Trnka, Secretary 
The Faculty of Philosophy 
Prague, V. 
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